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7. Logic and. diſpute has much contributed * 
ws | 
8. Calling it ſubtilty, 
9. This learning very little benefits ier 
10. But deſtroys the inſtruments of knowledge and 
communication, 
11. As uſeful as. to confound the ſound of the 
| letters, A | 
12. This art has perplexed religion and juſtice. 
13. And ought not to paſs for learning. 
14. Fourthly, Taking them for things, | 
15. Inſtance in matter. 
16. This makes errours laſting, 


17. Fifthly, 


— . 
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17. Fifthly, Setting them for what they cannot 
ſignify, | 
18. V. g. putting them bor the real efſences of 
ſubſtances. 5 
19. Hence we think every chikige of our idea in 4 
es ſubſtances not to change the ſpecies, 
Er 20. The cauſe of this abuſe, a ſuppoſition of na- 
| ture's working always regularly. 
21. This abuſe contains two falſe ſuppoſitions. 
22, Sixthly, A ſuppoſition, that words have a cer- 
tain and evident ſignification. 
BY. "Ow ends of language, Firſt, To convey our 
ideas. 
24. Secondly, To do it with quickneſs. 
25. Thirdly, Therewith to convey the knowledge 
VF 
26.—3 1. How mens words fail in all theſe, 
2332. How in ſubſtances. 
33. How in modes and relations. 
34. Seventhly, Figaranve Py alſo an abu of 
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7 CHAP. XI. 
„„ remedies of the 3 imperfefions and 
E Ster. 
VV They are worth feking, 
| 2. Are not eaſy. 
ER 3. But yet neceſſary to philoſophy. 
l | _ 4. Miſuſe of words, the cauſe of great errours. 


0 Obſtinacy. 
6. And wrangling. 

7. Inſtance, bat and bird. | 
8. Firſt, Remedy, to uſe no word without an idea. 
"4 N | 9. Secondly, To have diltina Lie: J annexed to 

"= them in modes. 

10. And diſtinct and conformable i in ſublances. | 
11. "Thirdly, Propriety, _ 

12. Fourthly, To make known their meaning, 
13. And that three ways. 


14. Firſt, In fimple ideas by ſynonymous terms or 
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15. Secondly, 
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19. Thirdly, In ſubſtances, by ſhewing and de- 
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15. Secondly, In mixed modes, by definition. 
16. Morality capable of demonſtration. 
17. Definitions can make moral diſcourſes clear, 


18. And is the only way. 


| fining. 
21, Ideas of the leading qualities of (aditancer ae 
beſt got by ſhewing... . 


22. The ideas of their mes beſt by en. 


23. A reflection: on the knowledge of ſpirits. 


5 24. Ideas alſo of ſubſtances, muſt be conformable . 0 


things. 


| 26. Not ealy to be made ſo. 


26. Fifthly, By conſtancy in 5 88 
47 When che variation is to be explained. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of MIX Ar Mop zs. 


9 1. Mr wal modes, what. 8 2. Made by the mind. 


8 3. Sometimes got by the explication {£ their names. 
4. The name ties the parts of mixed modes into one 
idea. & 5. The cauſe of making mixed modes. & 6. 
My words in one language, have none anſwering in 
another. & 7. And languages change. 8. Mixed 
modes, where they exiſt, & q. How we get the ideas 
of mixed modes, & 10. Motion, thinking, and power, 
ave been moſt modified, N 11. Several words ſeem- 


eng to ſignify RN ſegniſy but the e ect. 312. 
: oa modes made alſo of ather ideas. e 


Fate treated of ſimple modes in the 
foregoing chapters, and given ſeveral 
inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſi- 
derable of them, to ſhew what they 


abe, and how we come by them; we are now, in 


the next K 2 to conſider thoſe we call MIXED 
uch are the complex ideas we mark by 
the names obligation, drankenneſs, a lie, &c.; which, 


_ conſiſting of ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas of 
different kinds, I have called mixed modes, to diſtin - 


guiſh them from the more ſimple modes, which 
Wei II. 3 a. 1 conſiſt 
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40 0 only of ſimple ideas of the ſame kind. Theſe 
mixed modes being alſo ſuch combinations of ſimple 
ideas, as are not looked upon to be charaQeriſtical 
marks of any real beings that have a ſteady exiſt- 
ence, but ſcattered and independent ideas, put to- 
gether by the mind, are thereby diſtingwiſñe Aer 
the complex ideas of fubſtances. 
SF 2. That the mind, in reſpect of its ſimple i i- 
dess, is wholly paſſive, and receives them all from 
the exiſtence and operations of things, ſuch as 
ſenſation or reflection offers them, without being 
able to make any one idea, experience ſhews us. 
Rut if we attentively conſider theſe ideas I call Mix- 
el nodes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their 
original quite different, The mind often exerci- 
ſes an active power in making theſe ſeveral combi - 
nations: for it being once furniſhed with ſimple 
ideas, it can put them together in ſeveral compoſi- 
tions, and ſo make variety of complex ideas, with- 
out examining whether they exiſt ſo together in na- 
ture. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe ideas 
are called notions; as if they had their original and 
conſtant exiſtence, more in the thoughts of men, 
than in the reality of things ; aud to form ſuch ideas, 
it ſufficed, that the mind puts the parts of them to- 
gether, and that they were conſiſtent in the under- 
ftanding, without conſidering whether they had a- 
ny real being: : though I do not deny, but ſeveral 
of them migut be taken from obſervation, and the 
exiſtence of ſeveral {imple ideas fo combined, as 
they are put together in the underſtanding. For 
the man who firſt framed the idea of 4ypocriſy, might 
| have either taken it at firſt from the obſervation of 
one who made ſhew of good qualities which he had 
not; or elſe have framed that idea in his mind, 
without having any ſuch pattern to faſhion it by. . 
For it is evident, that, in the beginning of langua- 
ges and ſocieties of men, ſeveral of thoſe complex 
eas, which were conſequent to the conſtitutions 
| [ſtabliſhed | 
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eſtabliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been i 
the minds of men, before they exiſted any where 


elſe; and that many names that ſtood for ſuch- | 


complex ideas, were in uſe, and ſo thoſe ideas fra-+ 


med, . bafore the combinations they ſtood for, ever 
Exiit2d, | 


4. Indeed, now that: hog are made, and- 7 


abound with words ſtanding for ſuch combinations 


an uſual way of getting theſe complex ideas, is by | 
the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. 
For conſiſting of a company of ſimple ideas, com- 
bined, they max, by words ſtanding for thoſe fim- | 
dle ideas, be repreſented to the mind of one who. 
underſtands thoſe words, though that complex 
combination of ſimple ideas were never offered to - 


His mind by the real exiſtence of things. Thus a 


man may come to have the idea of /acrilege or mu- 


der, by enumerating to him the fimple ideas which 
= theſe words ſtand for, without ever ſeeing either 
of them committed... 


Every mixed mode, eonkling of many at 


tint Simple ideas; it ſeems reaſonable to inquire: 


whence it has its unity; and how ſuch a preciſe 
multitude comes to make but one idea, fince that 
combination does not always ext together in na- 


ture? To which I anſwer, It is plain it has its 


unity from an act of the mind combining thoſe 
ſeveral ſimple ideas. together, and conſidering them 


as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe parts; and 


the mark of this union, or that which is looked on 


generally to complete it, is one name given to that 


combination. For it is by their names, that men? 
commonly regulate their account of their diſtinct 
ſpecies of mixed modes, ſeldom allowing or conſi- 
dering any number of ſimple ideas, to make one 
complex one, but ſuch collections as there be names 
for. Thus, though the killing of an old man be 
as fit in nature to be united into one complex idea, R 
28 che killing a man's father; yet, there being no 
os . 2 Name. 
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name ſtanding preciſely for che one, as there is the 


name of parricide to mark the other, it is not ta- 


ken for a particular complex idea, nor a diſtin | 
ſpecies of actions, from that of killing a young 
man, or any other man. 


$ 5. If we ſhould inquire a little farthe* ter cc 
what it is that occaſions men to make ſeveral com- 
binations of fimple ideas into diſtin, and, as it 
were, ſettled modes, and neglect others, which, in 


the nature of things themſelves, have as much an 


aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtinct ideas, we 


ſhall find the reaſon of it to be the end of lan- 


guage; which being to mark or communicate mens 
thoughts to one another with all the difpatch that 
may be, they uſually make ſuch collections of ideas 
into complex modes, and affix names to them, as 


they have frequent uſe of in their way of living 


and converſation, leaving others, which they have 
but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, loofe and without 


Names, that tie them together : they rather chu- 


ſing to enumerate, when they have need, ſuch i- 
deas as make them up, by the particular names that. 
ſtand for them, than to trouble their memories by 


multiplying of complex ideas with names to them, 


which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any occaſion 
to make ule of, 

$ 6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that 
there are in every language many particular words, 


which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle word 


of another : for the ſeveral faſhions, cuſtoms, and 
manners of one nation, making ſeveral combina- 


tions of ideas familiar and necefiary in one, which 
another people have had never any occaſion to 


make, or perhaps ſo much as take notice of, names 
come of courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid 


long periphraſes in things of daily converſation ; 
aud ſo they become ſo many diſtinct complex ideas 
in their minds. Thus ssg,,?Mrmongſt the Greeks, 
and profcriptio amongh the Romans, were words 


which 
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which other languages had no names that exactly 
anſwered, becauſe they ſtood for complex ideas, 


which were not in the minds of the men of other 


nations. Where there was no ſuch cuſtom, there 


was no notion of any ſuch actions; no uſe of ſuch 
comBinations of ideas, as were united, and, as it 
were, tied together by thoſe terms; and therefore 
in other countries there were no names for them. 
9 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the reaſon, why lan- 
guages conſtantly change, take up new, and lay by 
old terms: becauſe change of cuſtoms and opinions 


bringing with it new combinations of ideas, which 


it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk a- 
bout, new names, to avoid long deſcriptions, are 
annexed to them; and ſo they become new ſpecies 
of complex modes. - What a number of different 


ideas are by this means wrapped up in one ſhort 
found, and how much of our time and breath is 


| thereby ſaved, any one will fee, who will but take 
the pains to enumerate all the ideas that either 2e 
prieve or appeal ſtand for; and inſtead of either of 


thoſe names, uſe a periphrafis, to make any one un- 


derſtand their meaning. 


68. Though I ſhall have occaſion to conſider 


this more at large, when | come to treat of words, 


and their uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thus 


much notice here of the names of mixed modes, which 
being fleeting and tranſient combinations of ſimple 


ideas, which have but a ſhort exiſtence any where, 
but in the minds of men, and there too have no 


longer any exiſtence, than whilſt they are thought 
on, have not ſo much any where the appearance 
of a conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as in their 


names: which are therefore, in theſe ſort of ideas, 


very apt to be taken for the ideas themſelves. For 
if we thould inquire where the idea of a triumph, or 


apothegſis exiſts, it is evident they could neither of 


them exiſt all together any where in the things 
themiclves, being actions that required time to their 
A 3 Performance, | 
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performance, and ſo could never all exiſt together: 

and as to the minds of men, where the ideas of 
theſe actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have 
there too a very uncertain exiſtence; and therefore 


we are apt to annex them to the names that excite | 


them in us. x 


6 9. There are therefore three ways whereby We 
get the complex ideas of mixed modes. 1. By ex- 
perience and obſervation of things chives. 
Thus by ſceing two men wreſtle, or fence, we get 
the idea of wreſtling or fencing. 2. By i invention, 
or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple i- 
deas in our own minds: ſo he that firſt invented 
printing, or etching, had an idea of it in his mind, 
before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt uſual 
way, by explaining the names of actions we never 
ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee; and by enpmera- 
ting, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our i- 
maginations all thoſe ideas which go to the making 
them up, and are the conſtituent parts of them. 
For having, by ſenſation and reflection, ſtored our 
minds with fimple ideas, and by uſe got the names 
that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe names repre- 
ſent to another any complex idea we would have 
him conceive; ſo that it has in it no imple ideas 
but what he knows, and has, with us, the ſame 
name for. For all our complex ideas are ultimate 
ly reſolvable into ſimple ideas, of which they are 
compounded, and originally made up, though per- 
haps their immediate ingredients, as | may ſo ſay, 
are allo complex ideas. Thus the mixed mode, 
which the word Jie ſtands for, is made of theſe ſim- 
ple ideas: 1. Articulate ſounds 2. Certain ideas 
in the mind of the ſpeaker. 3. Thoſe words the 
ſigns of thoſe ideas. 4. Thoſe ſigns put together 
by affirmation or negation, otherwiſe than the i- 
deas they ſtand for, are in the mind of the ſpeak- 
er. | think I need not go any further in the ana- 
lyſis of that complex idea we call a Je; what [ 


have 
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have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that it is . up of 
ſimple ideas: and it could not but be an offenſive 
tediouſneſs to my reader, to trouble him with a 
more minute enumeration of every particular ſim- 
ple idea, that goes to this complex one; which, 
from what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able to 
make out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in 
all our complex ideas whatſoever ; which, howe- 
ver compounded, and decompounded, may at laſt 
be reſolved into ſimple ideas, which are all the ma- 
_ terials of knowledge or thought we have, or can 
have. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear, that the 
mind is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a number of i- 
deas, if we conſider, what an inexhauſtible ſtock. 
of ſimple modes, number and figure alone affords 
us. How far then mixed modes, which admit of 
the various combinations of different ſimple ideas, 
and their infinite modes, are from being few and 
ſcanty, we may eaſily imagine. So that before we 
have done, we ſhall ſee, that nobody nced'be a- 
fraid, he ſhall not have ſcope and compaſs enough 
for his thoughts to range in, though they be, as I 
pretend, confined only to fimple ideas received 
from ſenſation or eee and their ſeveral com- 
binations. . 
'$ 10. It is worth our obfervin which of all our. 
ſimple ideas have been moſt modified, and had moſt ' 
mixed modes made out of them, with names given 
to them; and thoſe have been theſe three; think- 
ing, and motion, (which are the two ideas which 
comprehend in them all action), and power, from 
whence theſe actions are conceived to flow. Theſe 
ſimple ideas, I ſay, of thinking, motion, and power, 
have been thoſe which have been moſt modified; 
and out of whoſe modifications have been made - 
moſt complex modes, with names to them. For 
action being the great buſineſs of mankind, and the 
whole matter about which all laws are converſant, 
it is no wonder, that the ſeveral x modes of Hinkivg 
92 


* 5 
; 


thoſe actions, v. g. boldneſs is the power to ſpeak 


or do what we intend, before others, without fear 
or diſorder; and the Greeks call the confidence of 
ſpeaking by a peculiar name, Tefpnriz : which power 
or ability in man, of doing any thing, when it has 
been acquired by frequent doing the ſame thing, is 


that idea we name habit: when it is forward, and 


ready upon every occaſion to break into action, we 
call it diſpeſition. Thus reftineſs i is a e or 


aptnefs, to be angry. 
To conclude, let us examine any modes of ac- 


_ tion, v. g. conſideration and aſſent, which are actions 


of the mind; running and ſpeaking, which are ac- 
tions of the body; revenge and murder, which are 


actions of both together, and we ſhall find them 


but ſo many collections of ſimple ideas, which to- 


gether make up the complex one Amiens by thoſe 


names. 
6 11. Power being che ſource from whence all 


action proceeds, the ſubſtances wherein theſe powers 
are, when they exert this power into act, are call- 


ed cauſos; and the ſubſtances which thereupon are 
produced, or the ſimple ideas which are introdu- 
ced into any ſubject by the exerting of that power, 


are calied effetts. J he efficacy whereby the new 


ſubſtance or idea is produced, is called, in the ſub- 
zect exerting that power, action; but in the ſub- 
Jeet, wherein Ivy ſimple idea i is changed or produ- 
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and motion ſhould be taken notice of, the ideas of 
them obſerved, and laid up in the memory, and have 
names affigned to them: without which, laws could 
be but ill-made, or vice and diſorder reprefled. 

Nor could any communication be well had amongſt 
men, without ſuch complex ideas, with names to 
them: and therefore men have ſettled names, and 
ſuppoſed ſettled ideas, in their minds, of modes of 
actions diftinguiſhed by their cauſes, means, ob- 
jects, ends, inſtruments, time, place, and other 
circumſtances; and alſo of their powers fitted for 
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ced, it is called paſſion : which efficacy, however 
various, and the effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, 
J think, conceive it, in intellectual agents, to be 
nothing elſe but modes of thinking and willing; in 
corporeal agents, nothing elſe but modifications of 
_ motion, I fay, I think, we cannot conceive it to 
be any other but theſe two: for whatever ſort of 
action, beſides theſe, produces any effects, I con- 
feſs myſelf to have no notion or idea of; and ſo it 
is quite remote from my thoughts, apprehenfions, 
and knowledge, and as much in the dark to me, as 
five other ſenſes, or as the ideas of colours to 4 
blind man: and therefore many words, which ſeem 
to expreſs ſome action, ſignify nothing of the ac- 
tion or modus operandi at all, but barely the effect, 
with ſome circumſtances of the ſubject wrought on, 
or cauſe operating, v. g. creation, annihilation, 


contain in them no idea of the action, or manner, 


whereby they are produced, but barely of the cauſe, 
and the thing done. And whan a countryman ſays. 


2? the cold freezcs water, though the word freezing 


ſcems to import ſome action, yet truly it ſigniſies 

nothing but the effect, viz. that water, that was 
before fluid, is become hard and confiftent, with- 
out containing any idea of the action whereby 1 it is 


done. 


912. think 1 ſhall not aces: to remark here, 
that though power and action make the greateſt 
part of mixed modes, marked by names, and fa- 
miliar in the minds and mouths of men; yet other 
ſimple ideas, and their ſeveral combinations, are. 
not excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be neceſ- 
tary for me to enumerate all the mixed modes 
which have been ſettled, with names to them. That 
would be to make a dictionary of the greateſt part 
of the words made uſe of in divinity, ethics, law, 
and politics, and ſcveral other ſciences, All that 
is requiſite to my pieſent deſign, is, to ſhew what 
ſort of ideas choſe are, which I call mixed modes; 

bow 
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1 Of our complex ideas of ſubfances, Book II. 
how the mind comes by them; and that they are 
compoſitions made up of fimple ideas got from ſen- 
ſation and reflection; which, i ſuppoſe, 1 have done. 
CHAP. XX. 


F 1. Ideas of ſublances, how made. & 2. Our idea of 
 fulflances in general. & 3. 6. Of the forts of jub- 

 flances. & 4. No clear idea of ſubſtance in general. 
§ 5. As, clear an idea of ſpirit as body. S 7. Pawer,. 

a great part of our complex ideas f fubſtances. V8. 
Aud why. I . Three forts of ideas make our complex 
01165 of ſubſtances, N 10. Powers maie a great part 


of our complex ideas of ſubſtances, YN 11. The new 


ſecondary qualities of bodies would diſappear, if we 
could diſcover the primary ones of their minute parts. 
§ 12. Our faculties of aifcovery ſuited to our ſlate, 


S 13. Canjecſure about ſpirits.” 14s Complex i= 


 deas of ſubflances. 15. Idea of ſpiritual fubſtan- 


ces, As clear as of bodily ſubfances. & 16. No idea 


of abſiraft ſubſtance, § 17. The coßeſeon of ſolid 


parts, ana impulſe, the primary ideas of body, § 18. 
Thinking and motivity, the primary ideas of ſpirit. 


$ 19.—21, Spirits, capable of motion. N 22. Idea of - 
ſoul and body compared. F 23.—27. Coveſion of ſo- 


lid parts in body, as hard to be conceived as thinking 


ina ſoul. § 28. 29. Cimmunication of motion by 


impulſe, or thought, equally intelligible. & 30. Idea 


of body and ſpirit compared. & 31. The nation of 
ſpirit involves no more difficulty in it, than that 
, bady. N 32. Fe know nothing beyond our ſimple 
ideas. I 33.—35. Idea of Ged. & 36. No ideas 


in our complex one of ſpirits, but thoſe got from ſen- 
ſation or reflection. & 37. Recapitulation, 


$1, IHE mind being, as I have declared, fur- 


niſhed with a great number of the fimple- 


ideas, 
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ideas, conveyed in by the ſenſes, as they are found 
in exteriour things, or by reflection on its own o- 


erations, takes notice allo, that certain num- 
bers of thoſe ſimple 1deas go conſtantly together : 


which being preſumed to belong to one thing, and 


words being ſuited to common apprehenſions, and 
made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are called, fo uni- 


ted in one ſubject, by one name; which, by inad- 


vertency, we are apt afterwards to talk of, and 
conſider as one ſimple idea, which indeed is a com- 
plication of many ideas together: becauſe, as I have 
ſaid, not imagining how theſe {imple ideas can ſub - 


| fiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſup- 
poſe ſome ſulſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and 
from which they do reſult; which therefore we call 


F 2. 


4 This ſeftion, which was intended only to ſhew how the indivi- 
duals of diſtinct ſpecies. of ſubſtances came to be looked upon as 


ſimple ideas, and ſo to have imple names, v ix. from the ſuppoſed 


ſimple ſubſtratum or ſubſtance, which was looked upon as the thing 


Itfelf in which inheres, and from which reſulted that complication of 
ideas by which it was repreſented to us, hath been miſtaken for an 


account of the idea of ſubſtance in genera!, and, as ſuch, hath 
been reprehended, in theſe words: But Low comes the genen i- 


dea of ſub/ance to be framed in cur minds? Is this by aftrafiing and en- 
larging ſimple ideas? Nor © But it is by a complication of many 
&« {imple ideas together: becauſe, not imagining how theſe hwp's 
© ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelres, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe 
© ſome ſubſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do 
e reſult.; which therefore we call ſhſtance. And is this all indeed, 
that is to be ſaid for the being of ſubſlauce, that we accuſtom ourſelves to 
ſuppoſe a ſubſtratum? Is that cuſem grounded up.n true reaſon, or n:' 2 
If net, then accidents er modes mij? ſubſiſt of themſelves ; and theſe frmple 


ideas need no tortoiſe to ſut port them s for figures and colours, &c, would 


dy Iwe!l encugh of themſelves, but fer ſome fan.tes men have accuſtomed then- 
ſelves to. | | 


To which objeQtion of the Bishop of Worceſter, our author anſwers : 


thus“: Herein your Lordſhip feems to charge me with two feults : 
one, © that I make the general idea of ſubſtance to te framed, not 
© by abſtracting and enlarging fimple ideas, but by a complication of 
« many fimple ideas together :” the other, as if I had ſaid, „the 
* being of ſubſtance had no other foundation but the fanciez of men. 

As to the fiiſt of theſe, I beg leave to zemind your Lordſhip, that 


In bis firſt letter to that Biſhop, P. 27. &c. | 
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12 Of our complex ideas of fubſlances, Book II 


$ 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf con- 
cerning his notion of pure ſubſtance in general, he 
will find he has no other idea of it at all, but only 
yy VVV 9 N 


J fay, in more places than one, and particularly book ili. chap, iii, 


8 6. and book i, chap, xi. F9.5 where, ex profoſſo, I treat of abſ- 


traction and general ideas, that they are all made by abſtracting; and 


therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of ſubſtance was 


made any other way; however my pen might have ſlipt, or the neg» 
ligence of expreſſion, where I might have ſomething elſe than the 
general idea of ſubſtance in view, might make me ſeem to ſay fo. 
That I was not ſpeaking of the general idea of ſubſtance in the 
paſſage your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the title of that chap- 


ter, which is, Of the complex ideas of ſubſtances : and the firſt ſection 


of it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe words you have ſet down, 
In which words, I do not obſerve any that deny the general idea of 
ſubPance to be made by abſtraction, nor any that fay, it is made by a 


complication of many fimple ideas together, But ſpeaking in that place 


of the ideas of diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as man, horſe, gold, Sc. I 


fay they are made up of certain combivations of fimple ideas, which 
coml1nations are looked upon, cach of them, as one {imple idea, 


though they were many; and we call it by one name of ſubſtance, 
though made up of modes, from the cuſtom of ſuppoſing a ſubſra- 
tum, wherein that combination does ſubſiſt. So that in this para- 


graph I only give an account of the idea of diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as 
oak, elephant, iron, &c. how, though they are made up of diſtinct | 


complications of modes, yet they are looked on as one idea, called 
by one name, as making diſtinet forts of ſubſtances 
But that my notion of ſabſtance in goneral, is quite different from 


_ theſe, and has no ſuch combination of ſimple ideas in it, is evident from 


dne immediate following words, where I ſay *, „ The idea of pur: 
© port of ſuch qualiti:s as are capable of producing ſimple ideas in 
« is.“ And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all along; particularly 
where I ſay, © Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract nature 


of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas we have of particular diſtin 


« ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas, 


_ © co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown cauſe of their union, as 


„% makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf.” | | 
The o'her thing la.d to my charge, is, as if I took the being of 


* Pock ii. chap, 23. \ % 


or 


« ſuſtince in general, is only a ſuppoſition of we know not what ſup- 


e 
N 


| ſubſtance to be doubtful, or rendered it ſo by the imperfect and ill 
_ grounded idea I have given of it. To which I beg leave to ſay, that 
I ground not the being, but the idea of ſubſtance, on our accuſtoming 
_ ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſulſtratum, for it is of the idea alone I ſpeak 

there, and not of the Being of ſubſtance, And having every where af- 
_ Armed and built upon it, that a man is a ſubſtance, I cannot te ſuppo- 
ſed to queition or doubt of the being of ſubſtance, till I can queſtion 


i? 
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Chap. 23. Of our complex ideas of ſubtances. * 0 


a ſuppoſition of he knows not what ſupport of ſuch 


qualities, which are capable of producing ſimple i- 


deas in us; which qualities are commonly called 


accidents, If any one ſhould be aſked, what is the 
ſubje& wherein colour or weight inheres, he would 
have nothing to ſay, but the ſolid extended parts: 
and if he were demanded what is it that that ſo- 


lidity and extenſion inhere in, he would not be in 
a much better caſe, than the Indian before men- 
_ tioned, who ſaying that the world was ſupported 
by agreat elephant, was aſked, what the elephant 


or doubt of my own being. Farther, I ſay ®, © Senſation convinces 


© us, that there are ſolid extended ſubſtances, and reflection, that 
ec there are thinking ones,” So that I think the being of ſubAance is 


not ſhaken by what TI have ſaid: and if the idea of if ſhould be, yet 


(the being of things depending not on our ideas) the being of ſubftance 
would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, we had but an obſcure im- 


perfect idea of it, and that that idea came from our accuſtoming our- 
ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſabſeratum; or indeed, if I ſhould ſay, we had 


no idea of ſubſtance at all, For a great many things may be, and are 


granted to have a being, and be in nature, of which we have no i- 


deas. For example, it cannot be doubted but there are diſtin ſpe- 
cies of ſeparate ſpirits, of which yet we have no diſtinct ideas at all: 
it cannot be queſtioned but ſpirits have ways of communicating their 
thoughts, and yet we have no idea of it at all. IR 
Tha being then of ſubſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithſtanding 
any thing I have ſaid, let us ſee whether the idea of it be not ſo too, 
Your Lordſhip aſks, with concern, “ And is this all indeed that is to 


ec be ſaid for the being” (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the idea) 
of ſubſtanre, © that we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a ſubſtratum ? 
Is that cuſtom grounded upon true reaſon, or no? J have ſaid, that 


it is grounded upon this f, © That w> cannot conceive how ſimple 
ideas of ſenſible qualities ſh uld ſubſiſt alone; and therefore we 
“ ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome common 


e ſubject; which ſupport we denote by the name ſubfance.” Which, 
I think, is a-true reaton, becauſe it is the ſame your Lordſhip grounds _ 
the ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum on, in this very page; even on the re- 

pugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and accidents ſhould fubſit by 


themſelves. So that I have the good luck to agree here with your 


Lordſhip : and conſequently conclude, J have your approbation in this, 


that the ſubſtratum to modes or accidents, which 13 our idea of ſub- 
tance in general, is founded in this, That ve cannot conceive boqy 


matte; or accidents can ſubſiſ by themſelves, 


Bob ii. chap. 23. § 29, 
+ Bock ii. chap, 23. Y 4 
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24 Of our complex ideas of ſubſances. Bock II. 


Teſted on? To which his anſwer was, A great tor- Þ| 
.toiſe: but being again prefled to know what gave 
[ſupport to the broad-backed tortoiſe, replied, ©! 
ſomething he knew not what. And thus here, as 
in all other caſes, where we uſe words without ha- 
ving clear and diſtinct ideas, we talk like children; 
ho being queſtioned what ſuch a thing is, which 
they know not, readily give this ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer, that it is ſomething; which in truth ſignifies | 
no more, when ſo uſed, either by children or men, 
but that they know not what; and that the thing 
they pretend to know, and talk of, is what they 
have no diſtinct idea of at all, and fo are perfectly 
ignorant of it, and in the dark, The idea then 
we have, to which we give the general name /ub- 
flance, being nothing but the ſuppoſed, but un- 
known ſupport of thoſe qualities we find exiſt- 
ing, which we imagine cannot ſubſiſt ine re ſubſtan- 
te, without ſomething to ſupport them, we call 
that ſupport ſubſtantia; which, according to the 


true import of the word, is, in plain Engliſh, hand-. 
| £.:J 


ing under, or upholding *. _ N ; 


g | . x 8 
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From this paregraph, there hath been raiſed an objection by the 
Biſhop of Worceſter, as if cur author's doctrine here concerning i 
deas, had almeſt di carded ſubſlance out of the world: his words in this 
ſecond parazraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of the gen- 
tl:men of this new way cf rearing, that have almoſt di ſcarced ſubſtance 
out of the reaſorable part of the 2vorld, To which our author replies &, 
This, my Lord, is an accufaiion, which your Lordſhip will pardon 
me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, becauſe I do not un- 
derftand what is almoſt to diſcard ſu bfiance cut of the reaſenable fart of 
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18 the ævorld. If your Lordſhip means by it, that I deny, or doubt, that P 
: i there is in the world any ſuch thing as ſubſtance, that your Lord- £ 
ms _ ſhip will acquit me of, when your Lordſhip looks again in this twen- L 
| | | ety-third chapter of the tecond book, which you bave cited more x 
18 than once, where ycu will find theſe words, §S 4. When we talk or 1 
I ie think of any particular fort of corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, ſtone, f 
[i - &« Sc. though the idea we have of either of them, be but the com- 

__ FP <c plication or collection of thote ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible qua-; 

ö T6 * lities, which we uſe to find united in the thing called hotſs or 

| ö 1 bis fuft letter to that Fiſpep, P. 6. Ec. 


< ſane; 


3 Chap, 23. Of cur complex ideas of ſublances, 15 


1 1 An obſcure and relative idea of ſubſtance 


in general being thus made, we come to have the 
: | | 45 2002 
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ſtone; vet becauſe we cannot conceive bow they ſhout ſabſiſt a- 
2 15 lone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſup- i 
S 6 ported by ſome common ſubject; which ſ.pport we deaote by the 
name ſubſtance; though it be certain, we have no clear or diſtinct 
«« 1dea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport,” And again, 4 5. 
The ame heppens concerning the operations of the mind, vis. 
Ss „ thinking, reaſoning, fearing, Sc. Which we couf idering not to 
3 ſubfiſt ot themſelves, nor apprehendirg how they can telo ng to 
** doey, or be produced by it, are apt to think thoſe the actions of; 
ſome other ſublance, which we call Fi, it; whereby yet it is e- 
& vident, that having no other idea or notion of matter, but ſome- 
thing whereln thoſe many ſimple qualities, which alicet cur en- 
les, 0 ſubſiſt, by ſuppoſing a ſu bſtance, wherein thinking, know- » 
ing, Coudling, and a power of moving, Cc. do ſubſiſt, we have 
as clear a notion of the nature or ſubilance of ſpirit, as we have“ 
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8 4 © of a 0097.3 ; the one being ſappoſed to be Vr qr knowing u llat 7 
1 6 zt ig) the ſupſiratum of thoſe imple ideas We have from withcut; 

„and the other ſuppoſed (Wick a like igno f what it! b 
4 J 2 l a like ignorance of What it is) to be 

= the ſubſtratum to thoſe operatipns, which we experiment in our— 


11 66 ſelves within.” And 2gain, Y 6. Whatever therefore be the ſ2- 
= cret nature of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas we have of particu- 
lar diſtinct ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of fim- 
„ple ideas coexiſting i in ſuch, though un known, cauſe of their u- 
© nion, as makes the whole ſubſit of itſelf.” And I farther ſay 
in the fame ſection, „That we ſuppoſe theſe combinations to reſt | in. 
and to be adherent to that unknown common ſubject, which in- 
© heres not in any thing elſe. And that our complex es of ſub 


5 3 © ſtances, beſides all moſe ſimple ideas Hey are made vp of, have al- 

i. KK Ways the confuſed idea of fomething to which they belong, and 

W " in which they ſubſiſt; and therefore when we ſpeak of any ſer 

5 . * of ſub ſtance, we fav-it i is a thing having ſuch and ſuch. qualities; | | 
1 i bole 15 a thing that is extended, figured, and capable of motion; ; 
1 2 ſpirit, a thing capable of thinking.” 

Ba | Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the ſub- * 

5 flaance is ſuppoſed alcoays ſomething, befides the exterſ{t>n, figure, ſo- 

of Ucdity, motion, thinking, or other ob{crvable idea, though we knovr 

* not what it is. bf „55 | | 
_—_ « Cur idea of body,“ I fay *, „is an 8 ſolid fubſiunce : ö 
wy } * and our idea of our foul, 18 7 a ſubſtance that thinks.” So that 23 } 
re 7 long as there is any ſuch thing as body or fpirit in the world, I have q 
0 I dane nothiog towards the G?/carutrg Subſtance out of ihe reaſmnab/ e fart | 
5 75 of the world, Nay, as long as there is any fimple idea or ſenßble 

Ay 95 quality left, according to my Way of arguing, ſubſtance cannot be 

4. : cilcarded, becauſe all imple 1dcas, all ſenfible nes carry with 


or g 
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16 : Of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. Book IT. 
ideas of particular forts of ſubſtunces. by collecting 
ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as are, by ex- 

1 e | 1 perienc 


them a ſuppoſition of a ſubPratum to exiſt in, and of a ſubfance where | 


they inhere; and of this that whole chapter is fo full, that I chal- 


lenge any one who reads it, to think I have amet, or one jot, d:f- 


carded fubflarce cut of the reaſonable part of the <vorid, And of this, 


man, borſe, ſun, water, iron, diamond, &c, which I have mentioned. 
of diſtinct forts of ſubſtances, will be my witneſſes, as long as any 


ſuch things remain in being, of which I fay “, That tae iceas 


of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of firaple ideas, as are taken 


«« to repreſent diſtinct particular things, ſubſiſting by themſelves, in 


* Which the ſuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubitance is always the firſt _ 
*-.a:d chick.” - | | 5 ; 


If by amet diſcarding ſubance out of the reaſenable part of the vr rt, 
ycur Lordſhip mcans, that I have deſtroged, and almsft « fares the 
true idea we have of it, by calling it a ſebfratrm, a tuppoliiion ot we 


* know not Wu. at ſupport of ſuch qualities as are capable cf producing | 
„ ſimple ideas ir us, an obſcure relative idea F. That without Knowing 
ce whatit is, it is that which ſupports accidents; ſo that of ſubſtance, 
«© we have no idea of what it is, but only a confuſed, ob'cure one, of - 
5 whitit does :“ I muſt confeſs, this and the like I have ſaid of 
our idea of ſubſtance; and ſhould be very glad to be convinced by 


your Loriſkip, or any body elſe, that I have ſpoken too m-anly ef 
it. He that would ſtew me a more clear and diſtin idea of 1ub- 
ſtance, would do me a kindneſs J ſhould thank him for. Bur this is the 


beſt I can hitherto find, eicher in my own thoughts, or in the books 
of logiclans; for their account or idea of it is, that it is cus, or res per 
fe ſebſiftens, et ſibſtans accicenti bus; which, in effect, is no more but 
that ſubſtance is a bezng or ting, or in ſhort, me. ixg they know not 


what, or of which they have no clearer idea, than that it is ſomething 


which ſupports accidents, or other ſimple ideas or modes, or an acci- 


dent, So that I do not ſee but Burgerfuicius, Sanderſon, and the 


whole tribe cf logicians, muſt be reckoned with © the gentlemen f 


„ this new way of reaſoning, who have almoft diſcarded ſubſtance 
„out of the reaſonable part of the world.“ | | 


| Eut ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe gentlemen, logicians of 
note in the {chovls, ſhould own, that we have a very imperfect, ob- 


ſcare, inadequate idea of ſubſtance, would it not be a little too hard 


to charge us with diſcarding lubſtance cut of the world? For what. 


a meſt diſcarding, and reaſenablz part of the world, ſigniſies, I mult 
contets I do not clearly comprehend : but let a, and reaforable part 


ſignify here what they will, for I dere fay, your Lordſhip meant 
ſomething by them; would not your Lardihip think you were a 


little hardlz dealt with, if, for acknowledging yourſelf to bave a very 


* Hock ii, chap, 12. & 6. 
4 Book ii. chap, 23. n. 3» 
| 4 Buck ii, chap. 13. 8 19. 
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Chap. 23. Of our complex ideas of ſub/tances. 1 


perience and obſervation of mens ſenſes, taken no- 
- = rice of to exiſt together, and are therefore luppo- 
> FF 7mperfe& and inadequate idea of Gon, or of ſeveral other things 
- F which in this very treatiſe you confeſs our underſtandings come ſhort. 
in, and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of 7heje 
; gentlemen that hawe eimeſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other myſterious. 
] 7 chings, whereof you contend we have very imperfect and inadequate 
© * idcuas, cut of the reaſonable <wirld ? For I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means. 
35 du almſt ciſcaraing out of the reaſonabic world, ſomething thac is 
bl dle meable, ror it ſeems not to be inſerted for a commendation; and 
1 5 yet, I think, he deſerves no blame, who owns the having imperfect, 
t BF 3nadequate, obſcure ideas, where he has no beiter: however, if it be 
| inferred from thence, that either he aloft cx:luces thole things out of- 
5 deing, or out of rational diſecurſe, if that be meant by the reaſ nabe 
> 3 world, for the firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe the being of things 
I [> in the world depends not on our ideas: the latter indced is true in 
» F C*torge degree, but is no fault; for it is certain, that where we have 
; ⸗mmqmperſect, inadequate, confuſed, obſcuie ideas, we cannot diſcourſe 
5 and reaſon about thoſe things ſo well, fully, and clearly, as if we 
F. tad perfect, adequate, clear, and diſtinct ideas. 
* Other objections are made againſt the following parts of this para- 
„ 27 graph by that Reverend prelate, viz. the repetition of the ſtory of the 
f 27 Indian philoſopher, and the talking like children about ſubſtance: 
. do which our author replies: j od ws . 
> I Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great reaſon, takes notice, that 
3 = 1 parallelled more than once curidea of ſubſtance with the Indian 
5 3 © philoſopher's: he knew not what ſupported the tortoiſe, &c, 
3 This repetition s, I confeſs, a fault in exact writing: but I having 
t acknowledged and excuſed it in theſe words in my preface; “I am 
> : 1 „ not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own reputation, when 
„I knowingly let my eilay go with a fault fo apt to diſguſt the my? 
2 e 7udicicyr, who are. always the niceſt readers: And there farcher 
F 7 ad, © That I did not publiſh my e ay fer ſuch great maſters of 
0 ( knowledge as your Lordſhip : but fitted it to men of my own ſize, 

| t to whem repetitions might be ſometimes uſeful: it would not 
> therefore have been befide your Lordſhip's generoſity {who were not 
- intended to be provoked by this repetition) to have paſſed by ſuch 
1 24 fault as this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower rank of 
t 2 writers, But I fee your Lordſhip would have me exact, ard without 
} 7 any faults; and I with I could be fo, the better to deſerve your: 
4 61; .. | 
Tt | My jaying, „ That when we talk of ſubſtance, we talk like chil- 
2 % dren; Who being aſked a queſtion about ſomething, which they 
/ „ know not, readily give this fatisfaQtry anſwer, That it is fome- 

| ing ;' your Lordſhip ſeems migitily to lay to heart in theſe 

= words that follow: „ If this be the truth of the caſe, we muſt ſtill 
* * talk like children, and I know not how it can be remedied, For 
„if we cannot come at a rational idea of ;ubſtznce, we can have no 
| principle of certainty to go upon in th.s debate,” e 
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ſed to flow from the particular internal conſtitu- 
tion, or unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance, Thus 


we 


11 your Lordſhip bias i any Water and ditincter idea of ſubſtance 


than mine is, which I have given an account of,” your Lordſhip is not 
at all concerned i in what I have there ſaid, But thoſe whoſe idea of 
ſubſtance, whether a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, fome« 
thing he knows not what, muſt in that, with me, talk like children, 
when they ſpeak of ſomething they know not what. Fora philoſopher 
that ſays, that which ſupports accidents, is ſome. hing he knows not 


what; and a countryman tnat ſays, the foundation of the great church 


at Harlem, is ſupported by ſomething he knows not what; anda child 


that ſtands in the dark, upon his mother's muff, and ſays he ſtands up- 


on ſomething he knows not what, in this reſpect talk all three alike, 
But if the countryman knows, that the foundation of the church of 
Harlem is ſupported by a rock, as the houſes about Briſtol are; or by 
gravel, as the houſes about London are; or by wooden piles, as the 
houſes in Amſterdam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and 
diſtinct idea of the thing that ſupports the church, he does not talk 
of this matter as a child; nor will he of the ſupport of accidents, 
when he has a clearer and more diſtinct idea of it, than thet it is 


barely ſcmetbing, But as long as we think like children, in caſes 


where our ideas are no clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with 
your Lordſhip, that I knozv net Hou it can be remedicd, but that we muſt 


talk like them. 
Farther, the Biſhop 15 whether there be no difference between | 


the bare being of a thing, and its ſubſiſtence by itſelf ? To which our 
author anſwers *, Yes, But what will that do to prove, that upon my 
principles we can come to no certainty of reaſon, that there is any 
ſuch thing as ſubſtance? You feem by, this queſtion to conclude, that 
the idea of athing that T by 7iſzif, is a clear and diſtinct idea of 
Jubſtance; but 1 1 * leave to aſk, is the idea of the manner of ſub- 
fittence of a thing, the idea of the thing itſelf ? If it be not, we may 
have a clear and diſtinct idea of th ze manner, and yet have none but 
a ve: y obſcure and confuſed one of the thing. For example; I tell 
vour Lerdſhip, that I know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt without a ſup- 
pert, and I know another thing that does ſubſiſt without a ſupport, 

and fay no more of them; can you, by having the clear and diſtinct 
1Jcas of baving a ſupport, and not having a ſupport, fay, that you 
Lave a clear and diſtin idea of the thing that I know which has, 
and cf the thing that I know which has not a ſupport ? If yourLord- 
hip can, I beſeech you to give me the clear and diſtin ideas of theſe, 


which 1 oaly call by the dem lame, things, that have o have not 
tupports: for ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your Lordſhip clear 
zn diſtinct ideas of, when you ſllall pleaſe to call upon me for them; 
though, I think, your Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by the gener al 


and confuſed idea of things, nor in the clarer and more diſtinct idea of 


| i aving or not having a ſupport. 


> ew a blind man, that he has no clear Liſin& idea of ſcarle gy 
*- 27 Locke” s tid le ter, p. 381. 
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Chap. 23. Of our complex ideas of ſubſlances. 19 


we come to have the ideas of a man, horſe, gold, 


water, &c. ; of which ſubſtances, whether any one 
has any other clear idea, farther than of certain 


ſimple ideas co- exiſting together, I appeal to every 


one's own experience. It is the ordinary qualities, 


obſervable in iron, or a diamond put together, that. 


make the true complex idea of thoſe ſubſtances, 


which a ſmith or a jeweller commonly knows bet- 


ter than a philoſopher; who, whatever ſubſtantial 
forms he may talk of, has no other idea of thoſe 
ſubſtances, than what is framed by a collection of 


thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in them; 
only we muſt take notice, that our complex ideas 
of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple ideas they are 
made up of, have always the confuſed idea of ſome- 


thing to which they belong, and in which they ſub- 


fiſt: and therefore, when we ſpeak of any ſort of 


ſubſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch 
qualitics, as body is a thing that is extended, figured, 


I tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or being, does not 
prove he has any clear or diſtinct idea ef it 5 but barely that he takes 


it to be ſomething he knows not what, He replies, that he knows 


more than that, v. g. he knows that it ſubſiſts, or inheres in another 
thing; Hud is there no ci fference, ſ. ys he, in your Loraſhip's words, 4e 
d taveen the bare being of a thing, and its ſubſiſtence ta another ? Yes, ſay I 
to him, a great deal; they are very different ideas. But for all that, 


vou have no clear and diſtinct idea of ſcar,et, not ſuch a one as L 
have, who ſee and know it, and have another kind of rica of it, be- 
f:des that of inherence, % tl bs 3 

Your Lordſhip bas the idea of ſubſibing by i:el5, and therefore 


you conclude, you have a clear and diſtiact idea of the thing that ſub- 


fits by itſelf; which, methinks, is ell one, as if your coun.ryman 
ſhould ſav, he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree of 
nature, to need no prop to lean on for its ſupport ; therefore he has a 
<'ear and diſtinct idea of a cedar of Lebanon: which clear ard diſ- 
tint idea, when he comes to examine, is nothing but a general one 
of a tree, with which his indetermined idea of a cedar is confounded, 


Juſt ſo is the idea of ſubſtance; which, however called clear and d.i- | 
tinct, is confuunded with the general ind:iermined idea of ſome- 


thing, But ſuppoſe that the manner of ſulliſting by itſelf, gives us 
a clear and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance, how does that prove, © That 
© upon my principles we can come. to no certainty of reaſon, that 
*« there is any ſuch thing as ſublance in the world ?”” Which is the 
pre poſit. on to be proved. | Og 5 


and 


BY cn, 


20 Of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. Book II. 


and capable of motion'; a ſpirit, a thing capable of 
thinking; and ſo hardneſs, friability, and power 
to draw won, we ſay, are qualities to be found in a 
loadſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeak - 
ing, intimate, that the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed al- 
ways ſomething beſides the extenſion, figure, ſolidi- 
ty, motion, thinking, or other obſervable ideas, - 
though we know not what it is. 
9 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any par- 
| ticular ſort of corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, ſlone, 
Kc. though the idea we have of either of them, be 
but the complication or collection of thoſe ſeveral 
ſimple ideas of ſenſidle qualities, which we uſe to 
find united in the thing called. horſe or lone; yet 
becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſub- 
ſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them ex- 
iſting in, and ſupported by ſome common ſubject; 
which ſupport we denote by the name ſubſtance, 
though it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct 
idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport. 
$6; be ſame happens concerning the opera- 
tions of che mind, vz. thinking, reaſoning, fear- 
ing, Sc. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt of 
themſelves, nor appr ehending how they can belong 
to body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think 
theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, which 
we call ſpirit; whereby yet it is evident, that 
having no other idea or notion of matter, but 
ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities, 
which affect our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing 
a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
and a power of moving, & c. do ſubſiſt, we have as 
clear a notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of 
Loay; the one being ſuppoſcd to be (without know- 
ing what it is) the /ub/iratum to thoſe ſimple ideas 
we have from without ; and the other ſuppoſed 
(with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the /ub- 
ftratum to thoſe operations which we experiment in 
ourſely es w thin, It is Plain then, that the idea of 
; corporeal 
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corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is as remote from 
onr conceptions and apprehenſions, as that of ſpi- 
ritual ſubſtance, or ſpirit; and therefore from our 
not having any notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, we 
can no more conclude its non-exiſtence, than we 
can, for the ſame reaſon, deny the exiſtence of 
body: it being as rational to affirm, there is no 
body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct idea of 
the ſubſtance of matter, as to ſay, there is no ſpi- 
rit, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct idea of 
the ſubſtance of a ſpirit. 1 
$ 6. Whatever therefore be the ſeerc et and wh 
tract nature of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas 
we have of particular diſtinct forts of ſubſtances, 
are nothing but ſeveral combinations of fimple 
ideas, co- exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, cauſe 
of their union, as makes the whole ſubfiſt of itſelf. 
It is by ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, and no- 
thing elſe, that we repreſent particular ſorts of 
ſubſtances to ourſelves ; ſuch are the ideas we have 
of their ſeveral ſpecies in our minds: and ſuch | 
only do we, by their ſpecific names, fignify to 
others, v. g. man, horje, ſun, water, iron; upon 
hearing which words, every one, who underſtands 
the language, frames in his mind a combination of 
thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, which he has uſually ob- 
ſerved, or fancied to exiſt together under that de- 
Nomination ; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and 
be, as it were; adherent to that unknown common 
ſubject, which inheres not in any thing elſe. 
Though in the mean time it be manifeſt, and cvery 
one upon inquiry into his own. thoughts, wil find 
that he has no other idea of any ſubſtance, v. g. 
Jet it be gold, horje, iron, man, vitricd, tread, but 
what he has barely of thofe ſenſible qualities which 
he ſuppoſes to inhere, with a ſuppoſition of ſuch a 
ſubſtratum as gives, as it were, a ippory: to thoſe 
qualities, or ſimple ideas, hich he has obſerved to 
exiſt united together. T hus the idea of the ſun, 
>; | what 
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what is it but an aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple 


ideas, bright, hot, roundith, having a conſtant 
regular motion, at a certain diſtance from us, 
and perhaps, ſome other; as he who thinks and 
diſcourſes of the ſun, has Heer more or leſs accu- 


rate, in obſerving thoſe ſenſible qualities, ideas, or 
Properties, which are in that thing which he calls 


the fun ©. 


$6. For he has the perfecteſt idea of any of the 
particular ſorts of ſubſtance, who has gathered 
and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple ideas, which 
do exiſt in it, among which are to be reckoned its 
active powers, and. patlive capacities; which though 
not {imple ideas, yet in this reſpect, for brevity's 


fake, may conveniently enough be reckoned a- 


mongſt them. Thus the power of drawing iron, 


is One of the ideas of the complex one of that ſub- 
ſtance we call a leagſtone, and a power to be fo 


drawn is a part of the complex one we call iron; 
Which powers paſs for inherent qualities in thoſe. 
ſubjects. Becauſe every ſubſtance being as apt, by 
the powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſen- 
_ ible qualities in other ſubjects, as it is to produce 
in us thoſe ſimple ideas which we receive immedi- 
ately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible qua- 
lities, introduced into other ſubjects, diſcover to 


us thoſe powers which do- thereby mediately af- 


fect our ſenſes, as regularly as its ſenſible qua- 


lities do it immediately ; 3 v. g. we immediately 


by our ſenſes perceive in fire its heat and colour; 
which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but 
powers in it, to produce theſe ideas in us; we alto 
by our ſenſes perceive the colour and brittleneſs of 
charcoal, whereby we come by the knowledge of 


another power in fire, which it has to change the 


colour and conſiſtency of wood. By the former, 
fire immediately, by the latter, it mediately diſco- 
vers to us theſe ſeveral powers, which therefore we 
look upon to be a part of the qualitics of fire, and 
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ſo make them a part of the complex ideas of it, 
For all thoſe powers that we take cogniſance of, 
terminating only in the alteration of ſome ſenſible 
qualities in thoſe ſubjects on which they operate, 


and fo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible. 


ideas; therefore it is that I have reckoned theſe 
powers amongſt the ſimple ideas, which make the 
complex ones of the ſorts of ſubſtances ; ; though 
theſe powers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly 


complex ideas. And in this looſer ſenſe, I crave 
leave to be underſtood, when I name any of theſe 


potentialities, among the fimple ideas, which we 
recollect in our minds, when we think of particu- 
lar ſubſtances. For the powers that are 25 K. 
in them, are neceſſary to be conſidered, if w 
have true diſtinct notions of the ſeveral ſorts of 
ſubſtances. * 

$ 8. Norare we to wonder; that powers make 2 


great part of our complex ideas of ſubſtances ; | 


ſince their ſecondary qualities are thoſe, which i in 
molt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh ſub- 
ſtances one from another, and commonly make a 
conſiderable part of the complex idea of the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of them. For our ſenſes failing us in the 
diſcovery of the bulk, texture, and figure of the 
minute parts of bodies, on which their real conſti- 
tutions and differences depend, we are fain te 

make uſe of their ſecondary qualities, as the cha- 
racteriſtical notes and marks whereby to frame 


ideas of them in our minds, and diſtinguiſh them 


one from another. All which ſecondary qualities, 
| as has been ſhewn, are nothing but bare powers. 

For the colour and taſte of opium are, as well as 
its ſoporific or anodyne virtues, mere powers de- 
pending on its primary qualities, wher eby it is fitted 


to produce different operations ON different par ts of 


our bodies. | 
$9. The ideas that make our complex ones of 
corporeal ſubſtances, are of theſe three forts. 1. 


The 


will 
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The ideas of the primary qualities of things, which t] 
are diſcovered by our ſenſes, and are in them even V 
when we perceive them not; ſuch are the bulk, fi- b 
gure, number, ſituation, and motion, of the parts n 
of bodies, which are really in them, whether wen 
take notice of them or no. 2. The ſenſible ſecon- Þ fc 
dary qualities, which depending on theſe, are no- n 

thing but the powers thoſe ſubſtances have to pro- 
duce ſeveral ideas in us by our ſenſes; which ideas n 
are not in the things themſelves, otherwiſe than as oO 
any thing is in its cauſe, 3. The aptneſs we con- n 
þ ſider in any ſubſtance, to give or receive ſuch al- u 
= terations of primary qualities, as that the ſubſtance | g 
| fo altered ſhould produce in us different ideas from . 
N what it did before; theſe are called active and paſ- fi 
| five powers: all which powers, as far as we have : tc 
any notice of them, terminate only in ſenſible ſim. t: 


[ ple ideas, For whatever alteration a loadſtone hass 0 
j the power to make in the minute particles of iron, a 
we ſhould have no notion of any power it had at t! 


all to operate on iron, did not its ſenſible motion | tc 
diſcover it; and 1 doubt not, but there are a thou- | W 


| ſind changes, that bodies we daily handle, have a * 
j power to cauſe in onc another, which we never p 


| ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible ef le 
$ 10 Powers therefore juſtly make a great par: Lt 


of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. He that wil! | m 


l examinc his complex idea of gold, will find ſeve- ©: 

N ral of its ideas, that make it up, to be only powers; | ſc 

| as the power of being melted, but of not ſpending = 10 

. irfelf in the fire, of being diſſolved in agua regia, : li 
are ideas as neceflary to make up our complex idea if 

þ of gold, as its colour and weight: which, if duly | th 

| cConſidered, are alto nothing but different powers. 

þ For to ſpeak truly, yellowneſs is not actually in 1 th 
gold; but is a power in gold to produce that idea at 
in us by our eyes, when placed in a due light: and br 

j che heat, which we cannot leave out of our idea of ſe 
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the ſun, is no more really i in the ſun, than the 


white colour it introduces into wax. Theſe are 
both equally powers in the ſun, operating by the 


motion and figure of its inſenſible parts ſo on a 
man, as to make him have the idea of heat; and 


ſo on wax, as to make it capable to produce in a 


man the idea of white. 

$ 11. Had we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the 
minute particles of bodies, and the real conſtitution 
on which their ſenſible qualities depend, I doubt 


not but they would produce quite different ideas in 


us; and that which is now the ycllow colour of 
gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead of it, we 


ſhould ſee an admirable texture of parts of a certain 
ſize and figure. This microſcopes plainly diſcover 


to us : for what to our naked eye produces a cer- 
tain colour, is, by thus augmenting the acuteneſs of 
our ſenſes, diſcovered to be quite a different thing; 


avd the thus altering, as it were, the proportion of 
the bulk of the minute parts of a coloured object 
to our uſual ſight, produces different ideas from 
what it did before. Thus ſand, or pounded glaſs, 
which is opaque, and white to the naked eye, is 
pellucid in a microſcope ; and a hair ſeen this way, 


loſes its former colour, and is in a great meaſure 
pellucid, with a mixture of ſome bright ſparkling 


colours, ſuch as appear from the refraction of dia- 


monds, and other pellucid bodies, blood to the 
naked cye, appears all red; but by a good micro- 
ſcope, wherein its lefler parts appear, "ſhews only 


ſome few globules of red, ſwimming in a pelluci 


liquor; and how theſe red globules would appear, 
if glaſſes could be found that yet could magnify 
them t000, or 10, oco times more, is uncertain, 
912. The infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and all 
things about us, hall fitted our ſenſes, faculties, 
and organs, to the convenicncies of life, and the 


| buſineſs we have to do here. We are able, by our 5 
ſenſes, to know, and diſtinguiſh things; and to 
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cies of this life. 
their admirable contrivances, and wonderful ef- 
fects, to admire and magnify the wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs of their author, Such a knowledge 


as this, which is ſuited to our preſent condition, 
we want not faculties to attain, But it appears not, 
that Gop intended we ſhould have a perfect, clear, 


and adequate knowledge of them: that perhaps is 
not in the comprehenſion of any finite being, We 


-are furniſhed with faculties, dull and weak as they 


-are, to diſcover enough in the creatures, to lead 
us to the knowledge of the Creator, and the know- 


{edge of our duty; and we are fitted well enough 
wich abilities to provide for the conveniencies of 


living ; theſe are our buſineſs in this world, But 
were our ſenſes altered, and made much quicker 
and acuter, the appearance and outward ſcheme of 
things would have quite another face to us; and I 


um apt to think, w ould be iv conſiſtent with our be- 


ing, or at leaſt well-being in this part of the uni- 
verſe, which we inhabit, He that conſiders how 
little our conſtitution is able to bear a remove into 


parts of this air, not much higher than we com- 


- monly breathe in, will have reaſon to be ſatisfied, 
that in this globe of earth allotted for our manſion, 
the all-wiſe Architect has ſuited our organs, and 


the bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 


If our ſenſe of hearing were but 1000 times quick 
er than it is, how ſhould a perpetual noiſe diſtract 
us! And we ſhould, in the quieteit retirement, be 
leſs able to fleep or meditate, than in the middle of 
a ſea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our 


ſenſes, ſeeing, were in any man logo, or 10, oc 


times more acute than it is now by the beſt micro- 
-ſcope, things, ſeveral millions of times leſs than the 
ſmalleſt object of his ſight now, would then be vi— 


Able to his naked eren and 10 he would come 
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examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our u- 
Jes, and ſeveral ways to accommodate the exigen- 
We have infight enough into 
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3 


nearer the diſcovery of the texture and motion of 


the minute parts of corporeal things; and in ma 

ny of them, probably, get ideas of their inter wal 
conſtitutions : but then he would be in a quite dif- 
ferent world from other people: nothing would 
appear the ſame to him, and others: the vitible 
ideas of every thing would be different. So that 1 
doubt, whether he, and the reſt of men, could. 
diſcourſe concerning the objects of fight, or have 

any communication about colours, their appçaran- 
ces being ſo wholly different. And perhaps fuch a 
quickneſs and tenderneſs of fight could not endure 

bright ſun ſhine, or ſo much as open day-light ; 


nor take in but a very ſmall part of any Objcét at 


once, and that too only at à very near diſtance. 


E 


may ſo call them, a man ſhould penetrate farther 


than ordinary into the {-.cret compoſition, and ra- 
dical texture of bodies, he would not make any 


great advantage by the change, if ſuch an acute 
fight would not ſerve to conduct him to the market 
and exchange; if he could not {ce things he was to 


avoid at a convenient diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh 


things he had to do with, by thoſe ſenſible qualities. 


others do. He that was tharp-lighted enough to 
ſee the configuration of the minute particles of the 


ſpring of a clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar 
ſtructure and impulſe its claſtic motion depends, 
would no doubt diſcover ſomething very admira- 
ble: but if eyes ſo framed, could not view at once 


the hand, and the characters of the hour-plate, and 


thereby at a diſtance ſee what a- clock it was, their 
owner could not be much benefited by that acutc- 
neſs ; which, whilſt it diſcovered the fecret contri- 
vance of the parts ot the machine, made him 
loſe its uſe, 

SF 123. And here give me leave to propoſe an ex- 
travagant conjecture of mine, viz. that ſince we 
have ſome reaſon (if there be any credit to be. 


&- siven 
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given to the report of things, that our philofophy 
Cannot account for) to imagine, that ſpirits can 
aſſume to themſelves bodies of different bulk, fi- 
gure, and conformation of parts; whether one 


great advantage ſome of them have over us, may 


not lie in this, that they can fo frame and ſhape 


to themſelves organs of fenfation or perception, as 
to ſuit them to their preſent defign, and the cir- 


cumſtances of the object they would confider ? 
For how much would that man exceed all others in 


knowledge, who had but the faculty ſo to alter the 


ſtructure of his eyes, that one ſenſe, as to make it 
capable of all the ſeveral degrees of viſion, which 


the aſſiſtance of glafles, cafually at firſt light on, 


has taught us to conceive? What wonders would 
he diſcover, who could fo fit his eyes to all ſorts of 
objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the figure and 


motion of the minnte particles in the blood, and 
other juices of animals, as diſtinctly as he does, at 


other times, the thape and motion of the animals 
themſelves! But to us, in our preſent ſtate, unal- 


terable organs, fo contrived, as to difcover the fi- 
gure and motion of the minute parts of bodies, 
whereon depend thoſe ſenſible qualities we now ob- 


ſerve in them, would, perhaps, be of no advantage. 


God has, no doubt, made them fo, as is beſt for us 


in our preſent condition. He hath fitted us for the 
neighbourhood of the bodies that ſurround us, and 
we have to do with: and though we cannot, by the 
faculties we have, attain to a perfect knowledge of 


things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe 


ends above mentioned, which are our great concern- 


ment, I beg my reader's pardon, for laying before 
him ſo wild à fancy, concerning the ways of per- 
ception in beings above us: but how extravagant 


| ſoever it be, 1 doubt whether we can imagine any 
thing about the knowledge of angels, but after this 


manner, ſome way or other, in proportion to what 


we find and obſerve in ourſelves. And though we 
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cannot but allow, that the infinite power and wiſ- 


dom of Gop may frame creatures with a thoutand 
other faculties, and ways of perceiving things with- 
out them, than what we have; yet our thoughts can 
go no farther than our own, ſo impoſſible it is for 


us to enlarge our very gueſſes beyond the ideas re- 
ceived from our own tenfation and reflection. The 


ſuppoſition, at leaſt, that angels do ſometimes al- 
ſume bodies, needs not ſtartle us, ſince ſome of 
the molt ancient and moſt learned fathers of tha. 


church ſeemed to believe, that they had bodies: 


and this is certain, that their tate and way of ex 


we is unknown to us. 
But to return to the matter in band ; the 


1 ok have of ſubſtances, and the ways we come 
by them; 1 ſay, our ſpecific ideas of ſubſtances ar 

nothing elſe but a collection of a certain number of 
ample ideas, confidered as united in one thing. 


Theſe ideas of ſubſtances, though they are com- 


monly called imple apprehenſions, and the names 
of them fimple terms; yet, in effect, are complex 


and compounded. Thus the idea which an Eng- 
lilhman fignifies by the name /evar, is white colour, 


long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole feet, 

and all theſe of a certain fize, with a power of 
ſwimming in the water, and making a certain kind 
of noiſe, and, perhaps, to a man who has long ob- 


ſerved thoſe kind of birds, tome other propertics, 


which all terminate in ſenſible, fimple Iden, all uni- 
ted in one common ſubject. 


Beſi des the complex ideas we have of ma- 
er Kasdie ſubſtances, of which I have laſt ſpo- 


ken, by the ſimple ideas we have taken from thoſz 
operations of our own minds, which we experiment 


daily in ourſelves, as thinking, underſtanding, 


wilting, knowing, and power of beginning motion, 


Sc. co-cxilting in ſome ſubſtance, we are able to 


frame the complex idea of an immaterial ſpirit. 


And thus, by putting together the ideas of think- 
„„ ing, 
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ing, perceiving, liberty, and power of moving 


themſelves and other things, we have as clear a 


perception and notion of immaterial ſubſtances, as 


we have of material. For putting together the 
ideas of thinking and willing, or the power of 
moving or quieting corporeal motion, joined to 


ſubſtance, of which we have no diſtin& idea, we 
have the idea of an immaterial ſpirit ; and by put- 


ting together the ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and 
a power of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of 
which likewiſe we have no politive idea, we have 
the jdea of matter. The one is as clear and diſtinct 
An idea, as the other: the idea of thinking, and 

moving a body, being as clear and diſtinct ideas, as 


the ideas of extenſion, ſolidity, and being moved. 


For our idea of fubſtance is equally obſcure, or 
none at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed, I know 


not what, to ſupport thoſe ideas we call accidents, 


It is for want of reflection, that we are apt to think, 


that our ſenſes ſhew us nothing but material things. 
Eveiy act of ſenſation, when du] iy conſidered, gives 
us an equal view of both parts of nature, the cor- 


poreal and ſpiritual, For whilſt } know, by ſeeing 
or hearing, &c, that there is ſome corporeal digg 


without me, the object of that ſenſation, I do 


more certainly know, that there 1s ſome ſpiritual 


Heing within me, that ſees and hears, This | muſt 


be convinced cannot be the action of bare in⸗ 


ſenſible matter; nor ever could be without an im- 


material thinking being. 


8 16. By the com plex idea of extended, figured, 
co'oured, and all other ſenſible qualities, which is 


all that we know of it, we are es far from the idea 


of the ſubſtance of body, as if we knew nothin 
at all: nor after all the acquaintance and familia- 


rity which we imagine we have with matter; and 
the many qualities men allure themſelves they per- 


ceive and know in bodies, will it, perhaps, upon 
examination, be found, that they RAVE any more, 
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or clearer, primary ideas belonging to body, than 


they have belonging to immaterial ſpirit, 
9 17. The primary ideas we have peculiar to 


body, as contradiſtinguiſhed to ſpirit, are the co- 
heſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable parts, 
and a power of communicating motion by impulſe. 

Iheſe, I think, are the original ideas proper and 
peculiar to body; for figure 15 but the conſequence 


of finite extenſion, 
$ 18. The ideas we have belonging and peculiar 


to ſpirit, are thinking, and will, or a power of put- | 
ting body into motion by thougit, and, which is 


conſequent to it, liberty. For as body cannot but 
communicate its motion by impulſe, to another bo- 


dy, which it meets with at reſt, fo the mind can put 


bodies into motion, or forbear to do ſo, as it 


pleaſes. The ideas of exiſtence, duration, and 
mobility are common to them boch. 


C19. There is no reaſon why it ſhould be 


thought ſtrange, that I make mobility belong to 
ſpirit : for having no other idea of motion, bur 


change of diſtance, with other beings that are con- 
ſidered as at reſt ; and finding, that ſpirits, as well 


as bodies, cannot operate bur where they are, and 
that ſpirits do operate at ſeveral times in ſeveral 


places, I cannot but attribute change of place to all 
finite ſpitits; (for of the infinite Spirit 1 fpeak not 
here). For my foul being a real being, as well as 


my body, is certainly as capable of changing diſtance 
with any other body, or being, as body itſelf, and 
10 is capable of motion. And if a mathematician 


can conſider a certzin diſtance, or a change of that 
diſtance between two points, one may certainly 


conceive a diſtance, and a change of diſtance be- 


tween two ſpirits; and ſo conceive their motion, 
their approach or removal, one from another. 
$ 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his foul 


can think, will, and operate on his body, in the 


place where that | is; but cannot operate on a body, 
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or in a place, an hundred miles diſtant from it. 


Nobody can imagine, that his foul can think, or 
move a body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; 


and cannot but know, that being united to his bo- : 
dy, it conſtantly changes place all the whole. jour- 
ney, between Oxford and London, as the coach 

or horſe does, tliat carries him; and, I think, may 
be ſaid to be truly all that while in motion; or, ir 
that will not be allowed to afford us a ag idea 
enough of its motion, its being ſeparated from the 
body 1 in death, I think, will: for to conſider it as 
going out of the body, or leaving it, and yet to 


have no idea of its motion, ſeems to me impoſ- 
ſihle. 
§ 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot 


change place, becauſe it hath none, for fpirits are 
not in co, but ai; I ſuppoſe that way of talking, 
will not now be of ack weight to many in an age 


that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or ſuffer 


themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible | 


ways of (peaking. hut if any one thinks there is 


any ſenſe in that diſtinction, and that it is applica - 


le to our preſent purpoſe, I defire him to put it 
into intelligible Engliſh ; and then from thence 


draw a reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial ſpirits are 


not capable of motion, Indeed, motion cannot 
be attributed to GoD, not becauſe he is an imma- 
terial, but becauſe he is an infinite ſpirit, 

& 22. Let us compare then our complex idea of 
an immaterial ſpirit, with our complex idea of bo- 


dy, and ſce whether there be any more obſcurity in 


one, than in the other, and in which moſt. Cur 


idea of body, as I think, is an extended ſolid 
ſubſtance, capable of communicating motion by 


impulic : and our idea of our ſoul, as an immate- 


rial ſpirit, is of a ſubſtance that thinks, and has * 
wer of exciting motion in body, by will, or 


thought. heſe, I think, are our complex ideas 


_ of foul and body, as contradiſtinguiſhed; and 
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now let us examine which has moſt obſcurity in it, 
and difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that 
people, whoſe thoughts are immerſed in matter, 
and have ſo ſubjected their minds to their ſenſes, _ 
that they ſeldom reflect on any thing beyond them, 
are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thinking 
thing, which, perhaps, is true: but I affirm, 
when they conſider it well, they can no more 
comprehend an extended thing. 

S8 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what it is 
thinks in him ; he means, he knows not what the 
ſubſtance is of that thinking thing: no more, fay 
1, knows he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid 
thing. Farther, if he ſays, he knows not how he 

thinks; I anſwer, neither knows he how he is ex- 
tended; how the ſolid parts of body are united, or 
cohere together to make extenſion. For though 
the preſſure of the particles of air may account for 

the coheſion of ſeveral parts of matter, that are 
groſſer than the particles of air, and have pores 


if than the corpuſcles of air; yet the weight or 


| preſſure of the air, will not explain, nor can be a 
cauſe of the coherence of the particles of air them» 
felves. And if the preſſure of the æther, or any 
ſubtiler matter than the air, may unite and hold 
faſt together the parts of a particle of air, as well 
as other bodies, yet it cannot make bonds for: it- 
ſelf, and hold together the parts that make up e- 
very the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia ſubtilis, So 
that that hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly ſoever explain» 
ed, by ſhewing, that the parts of ſenſible bodies are 
held together by the preſſure of other external in- 
ſenſible bodies, reaches not the parts of the æther it · 
ſelf; and by how much the more evidently it proves, 
that the parts of other bodies are held together, by 
the external preflure of the ether, and can have no 
other conceivable cauſe of their coheſion and u- 
nion, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark 
concerning the coheſion of the parts of the cor» 
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puſcles of the #ther itſelf ; which we can neither 


© conceive without parts, they being bodies, and di- 
vifible; nor yet how their parts cohere, they want- 
ing that cauſe of coheſion, which is given of the 
coheſion of the parts of all other bodies. 


$ 24. But in truth, the preſfure of any ambient 


fivid, how great foever, can be no intelligible cauſe 


of the coheſion of the ſolid parts of matter. For 


though ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of 
two poliſhed ſuperficies one from another, in a line 


perpendicular to them, as in the experiment of. 


two poliſhed marbles; yet it can never, in the 
leaſt, hinder the ſeparation by a motion, in a line 
parallel to thoſe ſurfaces : becauſe the ambient 
fluid, having a full liberty to ſucceed in each 
point of ſpace, deſerted by a lateral motion, re- 
fiſts ſuch a motion of bodies fo joined, no more 


_ than it would reſiſt the motion of that body, were 


it on all ſides cnvironed by that fluid, and touched 


no other body: and therefore, if there were no 


other cauſe of coheſion, all parts of bodies muſt be 
eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral fliding motion, 
For if the preſſure of the æther be the adequate 

cauſe of coheſion, where-ever that cauſe Operates 
not, there can be no coheſion. And fince it cannot 


operate againſt ſuch a lateral ſeparation, as has 


been ſhewed, therefore in every imaginary plain in- 
terſecting any maſs of matter, there could be no 
more coheſion, than of two poliſhed ſurfaces, 
which will always, notwithſtanding any imaginable 


preilure of a fluid, eafily {hide one from another. 


So that perhaps, how clear an idea ſoever we think 
we have of the extenſion of body, which is nothing 


but the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that ſhall well 


confider it in his mind, may have reaſon to con- 


clude, that it is as eaſy for him to have a clear idea, 


how the ſoul thinks, as how body is extended. 
For ſince body is no farther, nor otherwiſe extend- 


ed, than by he union and coheſion of its ſolid 
Parts, 
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parts, we Mall very ill compr chend the extenſion of . 


body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 


union and coheſion of its parts; which ſeems to 
me as incomprehenſible, as the manner of think- 
ing, and how it is performed. e 
825. I allow it is uſual-for moſt people to won- 
der, how an; one ſhould find a difficulty in what 
they think they every day obſerve, Do we not lee, 
will they be ready to tay, the parts of bodies tick 
firmly together? Is there any thing more common? 
And what doubt can there be made of it ? And the 
like I ay concerning thinking and voluntary mo- 
tion: do we not every moment experiment it in 
ourſelves, and therefore can it be doubted ? The 
matter of fact is clear, 1 confeſs; but when we 
would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how 
it is done, there, I think, we are at a loſs, both in 
the one, and the other; and can as little under- 
ſtand how the parts of body cohere, as how we 
ourſelves perceive, or move. | would have any 
one intelligibly explain to me, how the parts of 
gold, or braſs, (that but now in fuſion, were as 
Jooſe from one another, as the particles of water, 
or the ſands of an hour-glaſs), come in a few mo- 
ments to be ſo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one 
to another, that the utmoſt force of mens arms 
cannot ſepar ate them: any conſidering man will, I 
ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs to facisfy his own or ano- 
ther man's underſtanding. | 
$26, The little bodies that . chat fluid 
we call water, are ſo extremely ſmall, that 1 never 
heard of any one, who by a micr oſcope (and yet [ 
have heard of ſome that have magnificd to 10,c00; 
| Nay, to much above 100,000 times) pretended to 
perceive their diſtinct bulk, figure, or motion: 
and the particles of water are allo fo perfectly looſe 
one from another 3 that the leaſt force ſenſibly ſe- 
Parates them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual 
notion, WC mull allow them to have no cohefian 
one 
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one with another ; and yet let but a ſharp cold 


come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little 
atoms cohere, and are not, without great force, 


ſeparable. He that could find the bonds that tie 
theſe heaps of looſe little bodies together ſo firmly ; 
he that could make known the cement that makes 
them ſtick ſo faſt one to another, would diſcover 


a great, and yet unknown ſecret: and yet when 
that was done, would he be far enough from ma- 
king the extenſion of body (which is the coheſion 


of its ſolid parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew 
wherein conſiſted the union, or conſolidation of 


the parts of thoſe bonds, or of that cement, or of 
the leaſt particle of matter that exiſts. Whercby 


it appears, that this primary and ſuppoſed obvious 


quality of body, will be found, when examined, to 
be as incomprehenſible, as any thing belonging to our 
minds, and a ſolid extended tubſtance, as hard to 
be conceived, as a thinking immaterial one, what · 


ever Aifficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. 


27. For to extend our thoughts a little farther, 
that preſſure which is brought to explain the cohe- 


ſion of bodies, is as unintelligible as the coheſion it- 


ſelf. For, if matter be conſidered, as no doubt it 
is, finite, let any one fend his contemplation to the 


extremities of the univerſe, and there ſce what con- 


ceivable hoops, what bond he can imagine to hold 


this maſs of matter in fo cloſe a preſſure together, 


from whence ſteel has its firmneſs, and the parts of 


a diamond their hardneſs and indiſſolubility. If 
matter be finite, it muſt have its extremes; and 


there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcatter- 
ing aſunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, any one 
will throw himſelf into the ſuppoſition and abyſs 
of infinite matter, let him conſider what light he 


thereby brings to the coheſion of body; and whe- 


ther he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, by 
reſolving it into a ſuppoſition, the moſt abſurd and 
moſt e of all other: lo far is our 


extenſion 
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extenſion of body (which is nothing but the cohe- 
ſion of ſolid parts) from being clearer, or more 


diſtin, when we would inquire into the nature, 
cauſe, or manner of it, than the idea of thinking, 

§ 28. Another idea we have of body, is the 
power of communication of motion by impulſe ; 


and of our ſouls, the power of exciting of motion 


by thought. Theſe ideas, the one of body, the 


other of our minds, every day's experience clearly 
furniſhes us with: but if here again we inquire 


how this is done, we are equally in the dark. For 


in the communication of motion by impulſe, where- 


in as much motion is loſt to one body, as is got to 


the other, which is the ordinarieſt caſe, we can 


have no other conception, but of the paſſing of 


motion out of one body into another; which, I 
think, is as obſcure and unconceivable, as how our 
minds move or ſtop our bodies by thought; which 
we every moment find they do. The increaſe of 


motion by impulſe, which is obſerved or believed 


ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be under- 


ſtood. We have, by daily experience, clear evi- 
dence of motion produced both by impulſe, and 
by thought: but the manner how, hardly comes 
within our comprehenſion; we are equally at a 
loſs in both. So that however we conſider motion, 
and its communication either from body or ſpirit, 
the idea which belongs to ſpirit, is at leaſt as clear, 


as that that belongs to body. And if we conſider 
the active power of moving, or, as I may call it, 


motivity, it is much clearer in ſpirit, than body, 
ſince two bodies placed by one another at reſt, will 
never afford us the ideas of power. in the one to 
move the other, but by a borrowed motion: where- 
as the mind, every day, affords ideas of an active 
power of moving of bodies; and therefore it is 
worth our conſideration, whether active power be 
not the proper attribute of ſpirits, and paſſive 
power of matter. Hence may be conjectured, that 
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chanted ſpirits are not totally ſeparate from matter, 


becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure ſpi- 
rit, vix. (30D, is only active; pure matter is only 


paſſive; thoſe beings that are both active and 
paſſive, we may judge to partake of both. But be 


that as it will, I think, we have as many, and as 
clear ideas belonging to ſpirit, as we have belong- 


ing to body, the ſubſtance of each being equally 


_ unknown to us; and the idea of thinking in ſpirit, 
as clear as of extenſion in body; and the commu- 


nication of motion by thought, which we attribute 


10 ſpirit, is as evident as that by impulſe, which we 


aſcribe to body. Conſtant experience makes us 
ſenſible of boch of theſe, though our narrow un- 


derſtandings can comprehend neither. For when 


the mind would look beyond thoſe original ideas we 


haxe from ſenſation or reflection, and penetrate into 


their cauſes and manner of production, we find ſtill 
it diſcovers nothing but its own ſhort- ſightedneſs. 
8 29. To conclude: Senſation convinces us, that 


there are ſolid extended ſubſtances; and reflection, 

that there are thinking ones: experience aſſures us 
of the exiſtence of ſuch beings; and that the one 
| hath a power to move body by impulſe, the other 


by thought ; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, 


1 fay, every moment, furniſhes us with the clear 


ideas, both of the one and the other. But beyond 
theſe ideas, as received from their proper ſources, 
our faculties will not reach, If we would inquire 


farther into their nature, cauſes, and manner, we 


Ha not the nature of extenſion clearer than we 
do of thinking. If we would explain them any 


Farther, one is as eaſy as the other; and there is 
no more difficulty to conceive how a ſubſtance we 
know not, ſhould by thought ſer body i into motion, 
than how a ſubſtance we know not, thould by im- 
pulſe ſet body into motion. So that we are no more 


able to diſcover wherein the idcas belonging to body 


| conſiſt, chan thoſe belonging to ſpirit. F rom whence 


it 
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it ſeems probable to me, that the ſimple ideas we re- 
ceive from ſenſation and reflection, are the boundaries 


of our thoughts; beyond which, the mind, whatever 


efforts it would make, is not able to advance one 


jot; nor can it make any diſcoveries, when it would 
pry into the nature and hidden cauſes of thoſe ideas. 
S 30. So that, in ſhort, the idea we have of ſpi- 


rit, compared with the idea we have of body, ſtands 


thus: the ſubſtance of ſpirit is unknown to us; arid 


ſo is the ſubſtance of body equally unknown to us: 


two primary qualities or properties of body, vs. 


ſolid coherent parts and impulſe, we have diſtinct 


clear ideas of: ſo likewiſe we know, and have diſtintt 


clear ideas of two primary qualities or properties 
of ſpirit, viz. thinking, and a power of action; 


1. e. a power of beginning or ſtopping ſeveral . 


thoughts or motions. We have alſo the ideas of 
ſeveral qualities inherent in bodies, and have the 
clear diſtinct ideas of them: which qualities are 


but the various modifications of the extenſion of 
cohering ſolid parts, and their motion. We have 


likewiſe the ideas of ſeveral modes of thinking, 


viz, believing, doubting, intending, fearing, ho- 


ping; all which are but the ſeveral modes of 
thinking. We have alſo the ideas of willing, and 
moving the body conſequent to it, and with the 


body itſelf too; for, as has been ſhewed, ſpirit is 
JJ. led 

S 31. Laſtly, If this notion of immaterial ſpirit 
may have perhaps ſome difficulties in it, not eas 
to be explained, we have therefore no more reaſon 


to deny or doubt the exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits, than 
we have to deny or doubt the exiſtence of body; 
becauſe the notion of body is cumbered with ſome 
_ difficulties very hard, and, perhaps, impoſlible to 
be explained, or underſtood by us. For I would 
fain have inſtanced any thing in our notion of 


ſpirit more perplexed, or nearer a contradiction, 


than the very notion of body includes in it; tle 
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diviſibility in inffnitum of any finite extenſion, in- 
volving us, whether we grant or deny it, in conſe- 
quences impoſſible to be explicated, or made in our 
apprehenſions conſiſtent; conſequences that carry 
greater difficulty, and more apparent abſurdity, 
than any thing can follow from the notion of an 
immaterial knowing ſubſtance, _ CEN 
FS 32. Which we are not at all to wonder at, ſince 
we having but ſome few ſuperficial ideas of things, 
- diſcovered to us only by the ſenſes from without, 
or by the mind, reflecting on what it experiments 
in itſelf within, have no knowledge beyond that, 
much leſs of the internal conſtitution, and true 
nature of things, being deſtitute of faculties to at- 
tain it. And therefore experimenting and diſco- 
vering in ourſelves knowledge, and the power of 
voluntary motion, as certainly as we experiment, 
or diſcover in things without us, the coheſion and 
feparation of ſolid parts, which is the extenſion and 
motion of badies, we have as much reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied with our notion of immaterial ſpirit, as with 
our notion of body; and the exiſtence of the one, 
as well as the other, For it being no more a con- 
tradiction, that thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and 


independent from ſolidity, than it is a contradic- 


tion, that ſolidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and inde- 


pendent from thinking, they being both but ſimple 


ideas, independent one from another; and having 
as clear and diſtinct ideas in us of thinking, as of 
folidity, I know not why we may not as well allow 
a thinking thing without ſolidity, i. e. immaterial, | 
to exiſt, as a ſolid thing without thinking, 7. e. nat - 
ter, to exiſt ; eſpecially ſince it is no harder to con- 
ceive how thinking ſhould exiſt without matter, 
than how matter ſhould think. For whenſoever we 


would proceed beyond theſe fimple ideas we have 


from ſenſation and reflection, and dive farther into 

the nature of things, we fall preſently into darkneſs 

and obſcurity, perplexedneſs and difficulties ; and 
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can diſcover nothing farther, but our own blind- 
neſs and ignorance. But which ever of theſe 
complex ideas be cleareſt, that of body, or imma- 


terial ſpirit, this is evident, that the ſimple ideas 
that make them up, are no other than what we 


have received from ſenſation or reflection; and ſo 
is it of all our other ideas of ſubſtances, even of 
_ Gop himſelf, oo Sg” 


S8 33. For if we examine the idea we have of the. 
Incomprehenſtble ſupreme Being, we ſhall find, that 
we come by it the ſame way; and that the complex 
ideas we have both of Gop, and ſeparate ſpirits, 


are made up of the ſimple ideas we receive from 


reflection: v. g. having, from what we experiment 


in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence and dura- 


tion; of knowledge and power; of pleaſure and 
happineſs; and of ſeveral other qualities and 


powers, which it is better to have, than to be with - 
out: when we would frame an idea the moſt ſuit- 
able we can to the fupreme Being, we enlarge eve- 


ry one of theſe with our idea of infinite; and fo- 
putting them together, make our complex idea of 
_ Gop, For that the mind has fuch a power of en- 


larging fome of its ideas, received from ſenſation 
and reflection, has been already ſhewed. 
S8 34. If I find that I know ſome few things, and 


fome of them, or all, perhaps imperfectly, | ea. 
frame an idea of knowing twice as many; which [_ 
can double again, as often as I cn add to number; 


and thus enlarge my idea of knowledge by extend-- 
Ing its comprehenſion to all things exiſting, or pot-: 
fible: the fame alſo: I can do. of knowing them 
more perfectly; i. e. all their qualities, powers, 
cauſes, conſequences, and relations, Cc. till all be 
perfectly known that is in them, or can any way 
relate to them; and thus frame the idea of infinite 
or boundleſs knowledge: the ſame may alſo be 


done of power, till we come to that we call infinite; 


aud alſo of the duration of exiſtence, without be- 
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ginning or end; and fo frame the idea of an eter- 


nal being. The degrees or extent wherein we 
aſcribe exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and all other per- 
fections (which we can have any ideas of) to that 
ſovereign Being, which we call Gop, being all 
boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt idea of 
him our minds are capable of: all which is done, I 
ſay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple ideas we have taken 
om the operations of our own minds, by re- 
flection; or by our ſenſes, from exteriour things, 
to that e to which infinity can extend them. 
835. For it is infinity, which joined to our ideas 
of exiſtence, power, knowledge, &c, makes that 
complex idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves 
the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For though 
in his own eflence (which certainly we do not 
know, not knowing the real eſſence of a pebble, 
or a fly, or of our own ſelves) Gop be ſimple and 
uncompounded; yet, I think, I may fay we have 
no other idea of him, but a complex one of exiſt- 
ence, knowledge, power, happineſs, &c. infinite 
and eternal, which are all diſtinct ideas, and ſome 


of them being relative, are again compounded of 


others; all which being, as has been ſhewn, origi- 
| nally got from ſenſation and reflection, go to make 
up che idea or notion we have of Gor. . 
$ 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there 

is no idea we attribute to Gop, bating infinity, 
which is not alſo a part of our complex idea of o- 
ther ſpirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other 
fimple ideas, belonging to any thing but body, 
but thoſe which by reflection we receive from the 
operation of our minds, we can attribute to ſpi- 
rits no other, but what we receive from thence : 


and all the difference we can put between them in 


our contemplation of ſpirits is only in the ſeveral 

extents and degrees of their knowledge, power, 

duration, happineſs, Sc. For that in our ideas, 
2s well of ſpirits, as of other things, we are re- 
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ſtrained to thoſe we receive from ſenſation and re- 
flection, is evident from hence, that in our ideas 
of ſpirits, how much ſoever advanced in perfection 
. beyond thoſe of bodies, even to that of infinite, 


we cannot yet have an idea of the manner where- 


in they diſcover their thoughts one to another : 
though we muſt neceflarily conclude, that ſepa- 
rate ſpirits, which are beings that have perfecter 
knowledge, and greater happineſs than we, muſt 


needs have alſo a perfecter way of communicating 
their thoughts, than we have, who are fain * 
make uſe of corporeal ſigns, and particular ſounds, 


which are therefore of moſt general uſe, as be- 
ing the beſt and quickeſt we are capable of. 
But of immediate communication, having no ex- 
periment in ourſelves, and, conſequently, no no- 


tion of it at all, we have no idea how ſpirits, 


which uſe not words, can with quickneſs, or 
much leſs, how ſpirits that have no bodies, can 


be maſters of their own thoughts, and communi- 
cate or conceal them at pleaſure, though we can- 


not but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a power. 


8 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of i- 


4 we have of ſubſtances of all kinds, wherein 


they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 


whence, I think, it is very evident, 


1/2, That all our ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of. 
ſubſtances, are nothing but collections of ſimple 
ideas, with a ſuppoſition of ſomething, to which 


they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; though of 


this apps ſomething we have no clear Aiſtinet 


idea at all. 


2aly, That all the fails ie char hk . 


ted in one common /ub/tratum, make up our com · 


plex ideas of ſeveral forts of ſubſtances, are no o- 
ther but ſuch as we have received from ſenſation 
or reflection. So that even in thoſe, which we 


think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and 


come nearelt che comprehenſion of our moſt en- 
Hlarged 
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larged conceptions cannot reach beyond thoſe 
fimple ideas. And even in thoſe which ſeem 


moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do 
infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in our- 
ſelves by reflection, or diſcover by fenſation in o- 


ther things, we can attain to nothing but thoſe 


ſimple ideas, which we origmally recerved from 
ſenſation or reflection, as is evident in the com = 
ideas we have of angels, and particularly of 
dimſelk. : 

Zaly, That moſt of che ſimple ideas that make 
up our complex ideas of ſubſtances, when truly 


_ conſidered, are only powers, however we are apt 
to take them for poſitive qualities; v. g. the 
grceateſt part of the ideas that make our complex 


idea of gold, are yellowneſs, great weight, ducti- 


lity, fuſtbility, and. ſolubility in agua regia, &c. 
all united together in an unknown ſzub/iratum ; ail 


which ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many relations 
to other ſubſtances, and are not really in the gold, 
conſidered barely in itſelf, though they depend on 


| - thoſe real and primary qualities of its internal con- 
ſtitution, whereby it has a fitneſs, differently to) 
operate, and be operated. on by lever al other ſub» 
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; 1. Oke ths, * > Mad: by the power of compoſe ing in 


the mind. 9 3. All artificial things 6 are | collective i 1 
deas. 


9 1 JEſides theſe complex ideas of (reid fins 
BE gle Tubſtances, as of man, horſe, gold; 
violet, apple, Sc. the mind hath alſo complex collec- 
tive ideas of ſubſtances ; which I ſo call, becauſe 
Juch ideas are made up of many particular ſub- 
| Ce 
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ſtances conſidered together, as united into one 


idea, and which, fo joined, are looked on as one; 
. g. the idea of ſuch a collection of men as make 


an army, though conſiſting of a great number of 
diſtinct ſubſtances, is as much one idea as the idea 
of a man: and the great collective idea of all bo- 
dies whatſoever ſignified by the name world, is as 


much one idea, as the idea of any the leaſt particle : 
of matter in it; it ſufficing to the unity, of any 


idea, that it be confidered as one repreſentation, or 
picture, though made up of never ſo many . 
culars. 

5 2. Theſe collective ideas of ſabliatices, the- 
mind makes by its power of compoſition, and uni- 
ting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex ideas into 
one, as it does by the ſame faculty make the 
complex ideas of particular ſubſtances, conſiſting 

of an aggregate of divers ſimple ideas, united in 

one ſubſtance : and as the mind, by putting to- 


gether the repeated ideas of unity, makes the col- 


lective mode, or complex idea of any number, as 


a ſcore or a groſs, &c.; ſo by putting together 


ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes collective 
ideas of ſubſtances, as a troop, an army, a ſwarm, 
a city, a fleet; each of which, every one finds, 
that he repreſents to his own mind, by one idea, 
in one view; and ſo under that notion conſiders 
thoſe ſeveral things as perfectly one, as one ſhip, 
or one atam, Nor is it harder to conceive, how 
an army of ten thouſand men ſhould make one 
idea, than how a man {ſhould make one idea; 


it being as eaſy to the mind, to unite into one the : 


idea of a great number of men, and conſider it as 
one, as it is to unite into one particular, all the diſ- 


tnct ideas that make up the compoſition of a RW, 


and conſider them all together as one. | 
6 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of collective ideas, are 
to be counted moſt part of artificial things, at leaſt 


1 ach of them as are made vp of diſtin ſubſtances 2 
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and in n truth, if we conſider all theſe collective 
ideas aright, as army, conſtellation, uni verſe, as they 


are united into ſo many fingle ideas, they are but 
the artificial draughts of the mind, bringing things 


very remote, and independent on one another, in- 
to one view, the better to contemplate, and dif- 
courſe of them, united into one conception, and 
ſignified by one name. For there are no things ſo 


remote, nor ſo contrary, which the mind cannot, 
by this art of compoſition, bring into one idea, as 


= Viſible 1 in that ſignified by the name uni vers. 
e n . 
of RELATION. 


5 I. Relation; what, § 2. Relations, without cor- 


relative terms, not eaſily perceived. S 3. Some ſeem- 


 mngly-abſolute terms contain relations. & 4. Relation 


different from the things related. & 5 Thames of re- 


lation may be without any change in 2 ſubject. & 6. 


Relation only betwixt two things. F 7. All things ca- 
pable of relation. & 8. The ideas of relations clearer 


often, than of the ſubjects ir 20 8 9. Relations all 
e 


rms leading the 
mind beyond the ſubject denommated, are relative. = 


terminate in ſimple ideas. & 10. 


S 11, Concluſion. 


Fr. Efides the ideas, wah ſimple or com- 
plex, that the mind has of things, as 
they ; are in themſelves, there are others it gets from 
their compariſon one with another, | he under- 


ſtanding, in the conſideration of any thing, is not 


confined to that preciſe object: it can carry any i- 
dea, as it were, beyond itſelf, or, at leaſt, look be- 


yond it, to ſce how it ſtands in conformity to any | 
other. When the mind ſo conſiders one thing, 
that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by 
another, and carry! . jew from one to the other: 


this 
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this is, as the words import, RELATION:and RR- 
SPECT; and the denominations given to poſitive 


things, intimating that reſpect, and ſerving as 


marks to lead the thoughts beyond the ſubject 


itſelf denominated, to ſomething diſtinét from 


it, are what we call relatives ; ; and the things fo 


brought together, related, Thus, when the mind 
conſiders Caius, as ſuch a poſitive being, it takes 


nothing into that idea, bu: what really exiſts in 
Caius ; v. g. when I conſider him as a man, I have 
nothing in my mind, but the complex idea of the 
ſpecies, man. 80 likewiſe, when 1 ſay Caius is a 
white man, I have nothing but the bare conſide- 


ration of man, who hath that white colour, But 
when J give Caius the name huſband, I intimate 


ſome other perſon: and when 1 give him the 
name whiter, | intimate ſome other thing. In both 
caſes my thought is led to ſomething beyond Caius, 
and there are two things brought into conſidera- 
tion. And ſince any idea, whether ſimple or 
complex, may be the occaſion why the mind thus 
brings two things together, and, as it were, taxes 
a view of them at once, though ſtill conſidered as 


diſtinct; therefore any of our ideas may be the 
06 of relation. As in the above-mention- 


ed inſtance, the contract and ceremony of marriage 


with Sempronia, is the occaſion of the deno- 


mination or relation of huſband; and the co- 
lour white, the occaſion why he is faid whiter than 
free-ſtone. 

6 2. Theſe, and the like a. e 
by relative terms, that have others anſwering them, 
with a reciprocal intimation, as father and fon, 
bigger and leſs, cauſe and effect, are very obvious 
to every one, and every body, at firſt fight, per- 


ceives the relation. For father and ſon, huſband 


and wife, and ſuch other correlative terms, ſeem 
ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through 


cuſtom, d o readily chime, and apfwer one an- 


| other 
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other in people s memories, that upon the. naming 


of either of them, the thoughts are preſently car- 
ried beyond the thing ſo named; and nobody o- 
verlooks, or doubts of a relatibn, where it is ſo 
plainly intimated. But where languages have fail- 
ed to give correlative names, there the relation is 
not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, 


10 doubt, a relative name, as well as wife: but 
in languages where this, and the like words, have 
not a correlative term, there people are not ſo apt 
| to take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident mark 


of relation, which is between correlatives, which 
ſeem to explain one another, and not to be able to 


exiſt, but together. Hence it is, that many of 


thoſe names, which duly conſidered, do include e- 


vident relations, have been called external deno- 
minations. But all names, that are more than 
empty ſounds, muſt ſignify ſome idea, which is ei- 
ther in the thing to which the name is applied; 
and then it is poſitive, and looked on as united to, 
and exiſting in the thing to which the denomina- 
tion is given: or elle it ariſes from the reſpect 
the mind finds in it, to ſomething diſtinct from it, 


with which it conſiders it; and n it includes a 
relation. 

I 3. Another ſort of relative terms chere is, 
which are not looked on to be either relative, or 
ſo much as external denominations; which yet, 


under the form and appearance of Genifying ſome- 


thing abſolute in the ſubject, do conceal a 'tacit, 


though leſs obſervable, relation : ſuch are the 
| ſeemingly-poſitive terms of old, great, imperfect, &c. 


whereof I ſhall have deen to ſpeak more oe 


large i in the following. chapters, 


$ 4. This further may be obſerved, hat the i i- 


| deas of relation may be the ſame in men, who have 
far different ideas of the things that are related, or 


that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe who have far 


different ident of a man, may yet agree in the no- 


tion 
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tion of a father : which is a notion fapttladuced 


to the ſubſtance, or man, and refers only to an act 


of that thing called mn; whereby he contributed 


to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
be what it will. 


$ 5. The nature, therefore, lo conſiſts . 


in the referring or comparing two things one to 
another; from which compariſon, one or both 


comes to be denominated. And if cither of thoſe 
things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the relation 


ceaſes, and the denomination conſequent to it, 


though the other receive in itſelf no alteration at 


all. V. g. Caius, whom 1 conſider to- day as a fa- 


ther, ceaſes to be ſo to-morrow, only by the 


death of his ſon, without any alteration made in 


himſelf. Nay, barely by the mind's changing the 
object, to which it compares any thing, the ſame 
thing is capable of having contrary deno ninations, 
at the ſame time. V. g Caius, compared to ſeve- 
ral perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and 


younger, ſtronger and weaker, Sc. 
$ 6. Whatfocver doth, or can exiſt, or be con- 


ſidered-as one thing, is poſitive : and ſo not only 


ſimple ideas, and ſubſtances, but modes alfo, are 
poſitive beings, though the parts of which they 
confiſt, are very often relative one to another; 


but the whole together, conſidered as one thing, 
and producing in us the complex idea of one thing, 


which idea 1s in our minds, as one picture, though 


an aggregate of divers parts, and under one name, 
it is a potitive or abſolute thing, or idea, Thus a 


triangle, though the parts thereof, compared to 


one another, be relative, yet the idea of the whole 


| is a poſitive abſolute idea. i he ſame may be ſaid 


of a family, a tune, Cc. for there can be no rela- 
tion but betwixt two things, conſidered as two things. 


There muſt always be in relation two ideas, or 
things, eicher in n theraſelyes really ſeparate, or con- 
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ſidered as diſtinct, and then a ground or occaſion 


tor their compariſon. | 


7. Concerning relation in general, theſe gs 
may be conſidered : 
I, That there is no one thing, whitties ſimple i- 
dea, ſubſtance, mode, or relation, or name of either 
of them, which is not capable of almoſt an infinite 


number of conſiderations, in reference to other 
things: and therefore this makes no ſmall part of 
mens thoughts and words. JV. g. one ſingle man 


may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe 
following relations, and many more, viz. father, 
brother, ſon, grandfather, grandſon, father-in- 


law, ſon-in- law, huſband, friend, enemy, ſubject, 
general, judge, patron, client, profeſſor, Euro- 


pean, Engliſhman, iſlander, ſervant, maſter, poſ- 
ſeſſor, captain, ſuperiour, inferiour, bigger, leſs, 


older, younger, contemporary, like, unlike, Oc. 
to an almoſt infinite number: he being capable of 
as many relations, as there can be occafions of 


comparing him to other things, in any manner of 


agreement, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever : 


for, as I ſaid, relation is a way of comparing, or 
conſidering two things together; and giving one, 
or both of them, ſome appellation from that com- 
pariſon, and ſometimes giving even the relation It- 
telf a name. 


y 8. Secondly, This further may be confidered 


; concerning relation, that though it be not contain- 


ed in the real exiſtence of things, but ſomething 


_ extraneous, and ſuperinduced ; yet the ideas 
which relative words ſtand for, are often clearer, 


and more diſtin, than thoſe of ſubſtances to 


which they do belong. Ihe notion we have of a 
father, or brother, is a great deal clearer, and 


more diſtinct, than that we have of a man: or, if 
you will, paternity is a thing whereof it is eaſier to 
have a clear idea, than of pumanity : and 1 can 
much caller Conceive wires a friend is, than what 

(uD : 
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Go: becauſe the knowledge of one Acton; oo 


one ſimple idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give mn 


the notion of a relation: but to the knowing of a- 

ny ſubſtantial. being, an accurate collection of ſun- 
dry ideas is neceflary, A man, if he compares 
two things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to 


know what it is, wherein he compares them: 19 


that when he compares any things together, he 


cannot but have a very clear idea of that relation; 
Ihe ideas then of relations are capable at lealt of 


being more perfect and diſtinct in our minds, than 


thoſe of ſubſtances, Becauſe it is commonly hard 
to know all the ſimple ideas, which are really in a- 


ny ſubſtance, but for the moſt part eaſy enough to 
know the ſimple ideas that make up any relation | 


think on, or have a name for, V. g. comparing 


two men, in reference to one common parent, it is 
very eaſy to frame the ideas of brothers, without 


having yet the perfect idea of a man. For ſignifi- 
cant relative words, as well as others, ſtanding on- 


ly for ideas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or 


made up of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing 


the preciſe idea the relative term ſtands for, to have 


a clear conception of that which is the foundation 


of the relation; which may be done without ha- 
ving a perfect and clear idea of the thing it is at- 
tributed to. Thus having the notion, "that one 


laid the egg out of which the other was hatched, 1 


have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, 


between the two caffiowaries in St James's park; 


though, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure and 


imperfect idea of thoſe birds themſelves, 
$9. Thirdly, Though there be a great number 


of conſiderations, w herein things may be compared 


one with another, and ſo a multitude of relations; 


poet they all terminate in, and are concerned about 


thoſe ſimple ideas, either of ſenſation or reflec- 
tion; which I think to be the whole materials of 


all our knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew it 
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in the moſt conſiderable relations. that we have any 


notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to be the moſt 
remote from ſenſe or reflection; which yet will ap- 


pear to have their ideas from thence; and leave it 


paſt doubt, that the notions we have of them, are 
but certain ſimple ideas, and 10 originally derived 
from ſenſe or reflection. 


$ 10. Fourthly, That relation being the end ger⸗ 


| ing of one thing with another, which is extrinſical 
to it, it is evident, that all words that neceſſarily 


lead the mind to any other ideas than are ſuppoſed | 
really to exiſt in that thing to which the word is 
applied, are relative words. J. g. a man black, mer- 
1y, thoughtful, thirfly, angry, extended; : theſe,” and 
the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither ſig- 
nify nor intimate any 11 but what does, or is 

e man thus denomina- 
ted: but father, brother, king, huſband, Blacker, mere 


rier, &c. are words, which, together with the thing 


they denominate, imply alſo ſomething elſe ſepa- 


rate and exteriour to the exiſtence of that thing. 


811. Having laid down theſe premiſſes concern- 
| ing relation in general, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, 


in ſome inſtances, how all the ideas we have of re- 
lation are made up, as the others are, only of 


fimple ideas; and that they all, how refined or re- 


mote from ſenſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt 


in ſimple ideas. I ſhall begin with the moſt com- 


prehenſive relation, wherein all things that do, or 


can exiſt are concerned, and that is the relation of 
cauſe and effect. The idea whereof, how deri- 
ved from the two fountains of all our knowledge, 


ſenſation and refletion, 1 ſhall 1 in the next place con- 
lader. | 
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5 1. 2 ie ideas get. | 8 2. . generation, 


making alteration. & 3. 4. Relations of time. & 5. 


Relations of place and extenſion. I 6. Fee” terms: 
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5 x; N the notice chat our 1 ks of * conæ- 
ſtant viciſſitude of things, we cannot but ob- 
Are that ſeveral particulars, both qualities and 


ſubſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they receive 
this their exiſtence from the due application and o- 
peration of ſome other being. From this obſerva-- 


tion we n get our ideas of cauſe and effect.” That, 


which produces any ſimple or complex: idea; we de- 
note by the general name cauſe ; and that which is. 
produced, effect. Thus finding, that in that ſub- 


ſtance which we call wax, fuidity, which is a fimple. 


idea, that was not in it before, is-conitanily pro- 
_ duced by the application of a certain degree of heat, 


we call the ſimple idea of heat, in relation to fluj-- 
dity in wax, the cauſe of it, and fluidity, the effect. 
So alſo finding, that the fabſtance. wood, which is 
a certain collection of ſimple ideas, ſo called, by. 


the application of fire, is turned into another ſub- 
Hance, called aſhes; i. e. another complex idea, 


conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite dif- 
ferent from that complex idea, Which we call 20; 
we conſider fire, in relation to aſhes, as cauſe, Sad 
the aſhes, as effect. do that whatever is coniider-- 


ed by us, to conduce or operate, to the producing 


any particular ſimple idea, or collection of ſimple 


ideas, whether ſubſtance, or mode, which did not 


; before exiſt, hath thereby in our minds che. relation. 
of a cauſe, and is ſo denominated by us:. 
2 2. Having. thus, hf what our; ſenſes are ables 
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to diſcover, in the operations of bodies on one ano- 
ther, got the notion of cauſe and effect; viz, that 
a cauſe is that which makes any other thing, either 
ſimple idea, ſubſtance or mode, begin to be; and 
an effect is that which had its beginning from ſome 
Other thing: the mind finds no great difficulty to 
diſt inguiſh the ſeveral originals of things into two 
ſorts. . 8 e 7 
1}, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that 
no part thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a 
new particle of matter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum 
natura, which had before no being, and this we call 
creation. F BE ME re: * 
24h, When a thing is made up of particles, which 
did all of them before exiſt, but that very thing ſo 
conſtituted of pre-exiſting particles, which, conſi- 
dered all together, make up ſuch a collection of ſim- 
ple ideas, had not any exiſtence before, as this man, 
_ this egg, roſe, or cherry, &c. And this, when re- 
ferred to a fubſtance, produced in the ordinary 
eourſe ef nature, by an internal principle, but ſet 
en work by, and received from fome external 
agent, or cauſe, and working by inſenſible ways, 


which we perceive not, we call generation; when the 


cauſe is extrinſical, and the effect produced by a: 
ſenſible ſeparation, or juxta-poſition of diſcernible 
parts we call it mating 5 and ſuch are all artificial 
things. When any ſimple idea is produced, which 
was not in that ſubje& before, we call it alteration... 
Thus a man is generated, a picture made, and ei- 
ther of them altered, when any new fenfible qua- 
lity, or fimple idea, is produced in either of them, 
which was not there before; and the things thus 
made to exift, which. were not there before, are 7 
fecis; and thofe things which operated to: the ex 
iſtence, cauſes. In which, and all other caſes, we 
may obſerve, that the notion of cauſe and effect, 
has its riſe from ideas received by ſenſation or re- 
flection; and that this relation, how comprehen- 
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ſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. For to have 
the idea of cauſe and effect, it ſuffices to conſider 
any ſimple idea or ſubſtance, as beginning to exiſt, 
by the operation of ſome other, without knowing 
the manner of that operation. 
+ $23. Fime and place are alſo the foundations of: 
very large relations, and all finite beings. at leaſt are 
concerned in them. But having already ſhewn in 
another place, how we get theſe ideas, it may fuf- 
fice here to intimate, that moſt of the denomina- 
tions of things, received from time, are only rela- 
tions; thus, when any one ſays, that Queen Eliſa- 
beth lived ſixty-nine, and reigned forty five years, 
theſe words import only the relation of that dura- 
tion to ſome other, and mean no more but this, 
that the duration of her exiſtence was equal to ſix- 
ty-nine, and the duration of her government to- 
forty-five annual revolutions. of the ſun; and fo 
are all words, anſwering, how long. Again, WII 
ham the Conqueror invaded England about the 
year 1070, which means this; that taking the du- 
ration from our Saviour's time, till now, for one 
entire great length of time, it ſhews at what di- 
| ſtance this invaſion was from the two extremes: 
and ſo do all words of time, anſwering to the que- 
ſtion when, which ſhew only the diſtance of any 
point of time, from the period of a longer dura- 
tion, from which we meaſure, and to which we 
thereby conſider it as related. 
$ 4. There are yet beſides thoſe, other wordy of 
time, that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for po- 
fitive ideas, which yet will, when confidered, be 
found to be relative; ſuch as are ycung, old, &c. 
which include and intimate the relation any thing 
has to a certain length of duration, whereof we 
have the idea in our minds. I hus, having ſettled. 
ja our thoughts the idea of the ordinary duration 
of a man to be ſeventy years, when we fay a man 
18 Jung, we mean, _ his age is yet but a ſmall 
part 
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part of that which uſually men attain to: and when: 


ve denominate him old, we mean; that his duration 


is run out almoſt to-the end of khat which men do- 


not uſually exceed. And. ſo it is but comparing 


the particular age or dur ation of this or that man, 
to the idea of that duration which we have in our 


minds, as or dinarily belonging to that ſort of ani 


mals: which is plain, in the application of theſe. 


names to other things.; for a man is called young. 


at twenty years, and very young at ſeven. years 
old: but yet a horſe we call old at twenty, and a 
dog at ſeven years; becauſe in cach of theſe we 
compare their age to: different ideas of duration, 


which are ſettled in our minds, as belonging to 
theſe ſeveral ſorts of animals, in the or dinary courſe. 


of nature; but the ſun andi ſtars, though tliey have 
outlaſted ſeveral generations of men, we call not. 
old, becauſe: we do, not know what period:.Gop 
hath ſet to that fort of beings; this term belonging 
properly to thoſe things which we can obſerve in. 


the ordinary courſe of chings, by a natural decay, to- 


come to an an end in a certain period of time; _ . 
ſo have in our minds, as it were, a ſtandard, 


which we can compare. the ſeveral. parts of. Ge 
duration; and by the relation they bear thereunto, 


call them young or old; "7 which we cannot there 
fore do, to a. ruby, Or diamond, things whoſe- 
uſual periods we know not. - 

$ 5. The relation alſo chat N38 have to on 


another, in their places and diſtances, is very ob · 


vious to obſer ve; 12 above, below, a mile diſtant 
from Charing: Croſs, in England, and in London 


But as in duration, fo in extenſion and bulk, there 


are ſome ideas that are relative; which we Ggnify by 
names that are thought poſitive ;: as:great and.Zittley. 
are truly relations. For here alſo having, by ob- 
ſervation, ſettled in our minds, the ideas of the 
bigneſs of ſevcral ſpecies. of things, 2 thoſe Wa 


dae been, moſt accuttomęd to, we make Ft 28 
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it were, the ſtandards whereby to denominate the 
bulk of others. 


we have been uſed to; and a little horſe, fuch a 


one as comes not up to the ſize of that idea, which 
we have in our minds, to belong ordinarily to 


horſes : and that will be a great horſe to a Welſh- 
man, which is but a little one to a Fleming ; they 


two having, from the different breed of their coun- 


tries, taken ſeveral ſized ideas, to which they com- 


pare, and in relation to which Hey denominate their 


great, and their little. 
$ 6. So likewiſe weak and Bring © are but relative 


denominations of power compared to ſome ideas 


we have, at that time, of a greater or leſs power. 
Thus when we ſay a weak man, we mean, one that 


has nat ſo much ſtrength or power to move, as 


_ uſually men have, or uſually thoſe of his ſize have; 


which is a comparing his ſtrength to the idea we 
have of the uſual ſtrength of men, or men of ſuch 


a ſize, The like when we ſay the creatures are all 


weak things; weak, there, is but a relative term, 


ſignifying the diſproportion there is in the power of 
Gop, and the creatures. 


words, in ordinary ſpeech, ſtand only for relations, 


(and, perhaps, the greateſt part), which, at firſt 
ſight, ſeem to have no ſuch fignification : v. g. the 


ſhip has neceſſary ſtores: neceſſary and flores, are 
both relative words; one having a relation to the 
accompliſhing the voyage intended, and the other 
to future uſe, 


explication. 


Thus we call q great apple, ſuch 
a a one as is bigger than the ordinary ſort of thoſe 


And fo abundance of 


All which relations, how they are 
confined to, and terminate in ideas deived from 
ſenſation or reflection, is too obvious to need ay. : 
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ſtances. Identity of modes. 3. Principium indi- 
viduationis. 84. entity vegetables. & 5. 1. 
dentity of animals. & 6. Identity of man. S J. I. 
dentity ſuited to the idea. & 8. Same man.] & 9. 
Perſonal identity. F 10. Conſcicuſneſs makes per fonat 

identity. N 11. Perſonal identity in change of ſub- 
ances, § 12.15: Fhether in the change of 1 ink- 
ing A $ 16. Conſciouſneſs makes the ory | 
perſon, & 17. Self depends on conſciouſneſs, I 18 
t 20. Object of rewards and puniſhments. & 21. 22. 
Difference between identity of man and perſon. & 23. 
to 25. Conſciouſneſs alone makes ſelf. & 25. 27. Per- 


Pen, a forenjic term. & 28. The difficulty From ill. 


uſe 4 names. 29 Continued ex Mee, males int. 
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| J 5 Nother occaſion the mind often takes of 


comparing, is, the very being of things, 
when: conſidering. any thing as exiſting at any de. 
termined time and place, we compare it with itſelf 
exiſting at another time, and thereon form the 


ideas of IDENTITY and DIVERSITY. When we 
ſee any thing to be in any place in any inſtant of 
time, we are ſure, be it what it will, that it is that 


very thing, and not another, which at that ſame 


time exiſts in another place, how. like and undiſtin- 


guiſhable ſocver it may be in all other reſpects: 
and in this conſiſts 14: atity, when the ideas it is at- 


tributed to, vary not at all from what. they were 
that moment, wherein we conſider their former 
exiſtence, and to which we compare the preſent. 
For we never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, 
that. two things of the ſame kind thould exitt 1 1 the--. 
ame 
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ſame place, at the ſame time, we rightly conclude, 


that whatever exiſts any Where at any time, ex- 


cludes all of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf alone. | 
When therefore we demand; whether any thing be 
the ſame or no? it refers always to ſomething that 
_ exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch a place, which it was 
certain, at that inſtant, was the ſame with itſelf, 
and no other: from whence it follows, that one 
thing cannot have two beginnings of exiſtence, 
nor two things one beginning, it being impoſſible | 
for two things of the lame kind to be or exiſt in the 
ſame inſtant, in the very ſame place, or one and 


the ſame thing in different places. That therefore 


that had one beginning, i is the ſame thing, and that 
which had a difterent beginning in time and place | 


from that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. | hat 


which has made the difficulty about this elrtien, 5 
has been the little care and attention uſed in having 
_ preciſe notions. of the things to which it is attri- 


buted. 


dies. Firſt, GoD is without beginning, eternal, 
unalterable, and every where; And therefore con- 


: cerning his identity there can be no doubt Se- 
condly, Finite ſpirits having had each its determi- 
nate time and place of beginning to exiſt. the rela- 


tion to that time and place will always determine to 


each of them its identity, as long as it exiſts, 
Thirdly, "The fame will hold of every particle of 
matter, to which no addition or ſubtraction of 
matter being made, it is the fame. For thaugh 


theſe three ſorts of ſubſtances, as we term them, 


do not exclude one another out of the ſame place; 
yet we cannot conceive but that they mutt neceſſa- 
rily each of them exclude any of the ſame kind out 
of the ſame place; or elſe the notions and names 


of identity and diverſity would be in vain, and there 


could be no ſuch diſtinction of ſubſtances, or any 
| thing 


2 2's have the ideas but of three: form of | 
ſubſtances ; 1. Gop. 2. Finite intelligences. 3. Bo- 
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thing elſe one from another. For example; could 
two bodies be in the ſame place at the ſame time, 


ehen theſe two parcels of matter muft be one and 


the ſame, take them great or little ;, nay, all bodies 
muſt be one and the ſame. For by the ſame reaſon 
that two particles of matter may be in one place, 
all bodies may be in one place: which, when it can 


be ſuppoſed, takes away the diſtinction of identity 
and diverſity of one and more, and renders it ridi- 
culous. But it being a contradiction, that two or 
more ſhould be one, "identity and diverſity are rela- 


tions and ways of comparing well founded, and of 
uſe to the underſtanding. All other things being 
but modes or relations ultimately terminated in 
ſubſtances, the identity and diverſity of each parti- 


_ cular exiſtence of them, too, will be by the ſame 
way determined. Only as to things whoſe exiſt- 


ence is in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the actions of fi- 
nite beings, v. g. motion and thught, both which 
conſiſt in a continued train of re mat concern 


ing their diverſity, there can be no queſtion ; be- 


cauſe each periſhing the moment it begins, they 


cannot exiſt in different times, or in different 


places, as permanent beings can at different times 
exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no motion or 


thought, conſidered as at different times, can be 


the ſame, each part thereof ring a different be- 


. of exiſtence. 
$ 3. From what has been ſaid, it is ol to 41. 
cover what is ſo much inquired after, the princi- 


pium indiuiduationis; and that, it is plain, is exiſt- 
ence itſelf, which b a being of any ſort to 


a particular time and place incommunicable to two 
beings of the ſame kind. This, though it ſeems 


caſier to conceive in ſimple ſubſtances or modes, 
yet when reflected on, is no more difficult in com- 


pounded ones, if care be taken to what it is applied. 


V. g. Let us ſuppoſe ah atom, i. e. a continued bo- 
| * under one immutabie ſuperficies, exiſting in a 


, ou ter mined 
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determined time and place; it is evident, chat, con- 
ſidered in any inſtant of its exiſtence, it is, in that 
inſtant, che ſame with itſelf. For being at that 
inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, 
and fo muſt continue as long as its exiſtence is con- 
tinued; for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no o- 
ther. in like manner, if two or more atoms be 
Joined together into the ſame maſs, every one of 
thoſe atoms will be the ſame, by the foregoing 
rule : and whilſt they exiſt united together, the 
maſs, conſiſting of the ſame atoms, muſt be the 
ſame maſs, or the ſame body, let the parts be ne- 
ver fo differently jumbled : but if one of theſe a- 
| toms be taken away, or one new one added, it is 
no longer the fame maſs, or the ſame body. In 
the ſtate of living creatures, their identity depends 
not on a mals of the ſame particles, but on ſome- 
thing elſe : for in them the variation of great par- 
cels of matter alters not the identity. An oak 
growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
lopped, is ſtill the ſame oak: and a colt grown up 
to a horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all 
the while the ſame horſe : though, in both theſe 
caſes, there may be a manifeſt change of the parts: 
ſo that truly they are not either of them the ſame. 
maſſes of matter, though they be truly one of them 
the ſame oak, and the other the fame horſe, The. 


reaſon eee is, that in theſe two caſes of a maſs _ 


of matter, and a living body, identity 1 is not 5 
to the ſame thing. 
$4. We. muſt therefore W 1 an 
oak differs from a maſs of matter, and that ſcems 
to me to be in this; that the one is only the cohe- 
ſion of particles of matter any how united, the o- 
ther, ſuch a diſpoſition of them, as conſtitutes the 
parts of an oak; and ſuch an organization of thoſe 
parts, as is fit to reccive, and diſtribute nouriſſi- 
ment, ſo as to continue, and frame the wood, 
bark, and leaves, Oe. of an oak, in which conſiſts | 
Var. 1, ee the 
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che vegetable life. That being then one plant, 
which has ſuch an organization of parts in one co- 
| herent body, partaking of one common life, it con- 
tinues to be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of 
the ſame life, tho' that life be communicated to new 
particles of matter vitally united to the living plant, 
in a like continued organization, conformable to that 
ſort of plants. For this organization being at any 
One inſtant in any one collection of matter, is in 
that particular concrete diſtinguiſhed from all o- 
ther, and is that individual life, which, exiſting 
conſtantly from that moment, both forwards and 
backwards, in the ſame continuity of inſenſibly 
ſucceeding parts united to the living body of the 
plant, it has that identity, which makes the ſame 
plant, and all the parts of it. parts of the ſame 
plant, during all the time that they exiſt, united 
in that continued organization, which is fit to 
convey that common life to all the parts fo united. 
S8. The caſe is not ſo much different in brutes, 
but that any one may hence ſee what makes an a- 
nimal, and continues it the ſame. Something we 
have like this in machines, and may {erve to illu- 
ſtrate it. For example, what is a watch? It is 
plain it is nothing but a fir organization, Or con— 
ſtruction of parts, to a certain end, which, when 
a ſufficient force is added to it, it is capable to at- 
tain, - If we would ſuppoſe this machine one con- 
tinued body, all whoſe organized parts were repair- 
ed, increaſed, or diminiſhed, by a conſtant addi- 
tion or ſeparation of inſenſible parts, with one 
co nmon life, we ſhould have ſomething very much 
like the body of an animal, with this difference, 
that in an animal, the fitneſs of the organization, 


and the motion wherein life conſiſts, begin toge- F 


ther, the motion coming from within; but in ma- 
chines, the force coming ſenſibly from without, is 
often away when the organ is in orde”, and well 
fitted to receive it. 5 
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8 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the identity of 
the ſame man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a par- 
ticipation of the fame continued life, by conſtantly 
fleeting particles of matter, in ſucceſſion vitally u- 
nited to the fame organized body. Be that thall 
place the identity of man in any thing elſe, but 
like that of other animals in one fitly organized bo- 
dy, taken in any one inſtant, and from thence 
continued under one organization of life in ſeveral 
fucceſſively fleeting particles of matter, united to 
it, will find it hard to make an embryo, in one of. 
years, mad, and ſober, the ſame man, by any ſup- 
_ Poſition, that will nor make it poffible for. Seth. 
Iſhmael, Socrates, Filate, St Auſtin, and Cæſar. 
Borgia, to be the ſame man. For if the identity or 
ſoul alone makes the ſame man, and there be no- 
thing in the nature of matter, why the ſame indi- 
vidual may not be united to different bodies, it will 
be poſſible, that thoſe men living in diſtant ages, 
and of different tempers, may have been the ſame _ 
man: which way of ſpeaking muſt be, from a_ve- 
ry ſtrange uſe of the word man, applied to an idea, 
out of which body and ſhape is excluded: and that 
way of f. peaking would agree yet worſe with the no— 
tions of thoſæ philoſophers, who allow of tranf- 
migration, and are of opinion, that the ſouls of 
men may, for their miſcarriages, be detruded into 
the bodics of beaſts, as fit habitations, with organs 
{uitcd to the ſatisfaction of their brutal inclinations. 
Put yet, Lanig, nobody, could he be ſure thar 
the ſoul of Heliogabalus were in one of his hogs, 
would vet tay that hog were a man or Heliogabalus. 
8 7. It is not therefore unity, of . ſubſtance that 
comprehe: Ws all forts of identity, or will determine; 
it in every cate ; but to conceive and Judge of it a- 
right, we muſt conſider what idea the word it is 
app! lied to, ſtands for: it being one thing to be the 
ſane ſubſtance, another the ſame man, and a third 
che 1 ſame perſon, if perſon, man, and ſubſtance, 
55 | 1 N | are 
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are three names ſtanding for three different ideas ; 
for ſuch as is the idea belonging to that name, ſuch 
muſt be the identity: which, if it had been a little 
more carefully attended to, would poſlibly have 
prevented a great deal of that confuſion, which 


bolten occurs about this matter, with no ſmall feem- 
ing difficulties, eſpecially concerning perſonal iden- 


wy, which therefore we ſhall, in the Next W a 
little conſider, 

9 8, An animal is a living ond body ; 
and conſequently the ſame animal, as we have ob- 
ſerved, is the ſame continued life communicated to 
clifferent particles of matter as they happen ſucceſ- 
fively to be united to that organized living body. 
And 8 is talked of other definitions, inge - 
nious obſervation puts it paſt doubt, that the idea 


of our minds, of which the found man in our 

mouths is the fign, is nothing elſe but of an animal 
of ſuch a certain form: ſince I think I may be 
_ confident, that whoever ſhould fee a creature of his 
_ own ſhape and make, though it had no more reaſon 


all its life, than a cat or a parrot, would call him 
ftill a man; or whoever ſhould hear a cat or a par- 
rot diſcour e, reaſon, and philoſophize, would 
call or think it nothing but a cat or a parrot; and 
{ay the one was a dull irrational man, and the o- 


ther a very intelligent rational parrot, A relation 
we have in an author of great note, is ſufficient to 
countenance the ſuppoſition of a rational Parrot. | 
His words are . 


I had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's 


„ own mouth the account of a common, but much 


« credited ſtory, that I had heard ſo often from 


«© many others, of an old parrot he had in Braſil, 
during his government there, that ſpoke, and 
« aſked, and anſwered common queſtions, like a 

40 reafonable creature; ſo that thoſe of his train, 


* Sir William. Temple's memo: rs of what . in Chriftendom, 


5 from 295 to 2679. 


ec there, 
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there, gene rally concluded it to be witchevy or 
% pofleſſion; and one of his chaplains, who lived. 
„long afterwards in Holland, would never from 
that time endure a parrot, but ſaid they all had 
* a devil in them. I had heard many particulars 
* of this ſtory, and aſſerted by people hard to be. 
« diſcredited, which made me aſk, Prince Maurice 
« what there was of it. He ſaid, with his uſual. 
„ plainneſs and drineſs in talk, there was ſome 
„thing true, but a great deal falſe of what had 
been reported. J deſired te know of him wht 
„there was of the firſt. He told me ſhor tly-anl 
* coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old parrot. 
«© when he came to Braſil; and though he believed 
„nothing of it, and it was a good. way off, yet h: 
„ had ſo much curioſity as to ſend for it; that ir, 
'© was a very great and a very old ons; . When 
it came ſirſt into the room where the Prince was, 
with a great many Dutchmen. about him, it faid 
5 pr eſcntly, Lat a company of white men are here? 
hey aſked. it, what it thought that man was, 
„pointing at the Prince? It anſwered. Some gen 1 
© ral or other: when. they brought it cloſe to him, 
he aſked it, D'ou vengs vous * ? It rz 
«De Marinnan. The Prince, A qui ęſte- aus 
« "The Parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, ze PX D 


« u la 5 Parrot, Fe garde, les poulles, The Prince 


laughed, and ſaid, Vous gardes les pouiles ? Ihe 
© parrot anſwered, Ouy, moy, et je ſeay, bien faire, 


and made the. chuck four or five tines that p 


“ple uſe to make to chickens when they call them 

I ſet down the words of this worthy dialogue in 
„French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them ro me. 

] aſked him in what language the parrot ſpoke 2 
** and hg ſaid, in Braſilian. 1 aſked, ether he 


*MWpence come ye? It anſwered, F rom Mai innan. The Erincè 
To obi, de Jon belyng Hy T 'be parrot, T; a Portug: E. Prince, Mat 
do y¹eere 5 Parrot, I look after the chickens, The Prince laughed, 
and ſaid, You lock after the chickens Fo Parrot anlwered; Yes 1, and. i 
| % quell mad how to do it. 
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** underſtood Praſilian ? he faid, no; but he had ta- 
ken care to have two interpreters by him, the one 
% a Dutchman, that fpoke Brafilian, and the other 
* a Brafilian, that ſpoke Dutch; that he aſked 
them ſeparately and privately, and both of them 
** agreed in telling him juſt the ſame thing that 
*© the parrot ſad. 1 could not but tell this odd 

e ſtory, becauſe it is ſo much out of the way, and 
„from the firſt hand, and what may paſs for a 

e« good one: for I dare ſay this Prince, at leaſt, 
I * believed himſelf in all he told me, having ever 
paſſed for a very honeſt and pious man; | "leave 

it to naturaliſts to reaſon, and other men to be- 

1 lieve as they pleaſe upon it; however, it is not, 
perhaps, amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy ſcene 
ſometimes with fuch digreſſions, N hether to the 

_* purpoſe or no.“ 

have taken care that the reader ſhould have 
. the ſtory at large in the author's own words, be- 
cauſe he ſeerus to me not to have thought it incre- 
dible; for it cannot be imagined, that fo able a 
man as he, who had ſufficiency enough to warrant 
all the teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould take 
fo much pains, in a place where it had nothing to 
do, to pin fo cloſe not only on a man whom he 
_ mentions as his friend, but on a prince, in whom 

he acknowledges very great honeſty and piety, a: 
ſtory, which if he himſelf thought incredible, he 
could not but alfo think ridiculous. The Prince, 
it is plain, who vouches this ſtory, and our au- 
| thor, who relates it from kim, both of them call 

lhe this talker a parrot; and J atk any one elſe, who 
7 thinks ſuch a ſtory fit to be told, whether if ne 


parrot, and all of its kind, had always talked, 

we have a Prince's word for i it, as this one aid; 
13 whether, I fay, they would not have paſſcd for a 
bl race of rational animals ; but yet whether, for all 
11 that, they would have been allowed to be 


men, and not Narren? For, I preſume, t is not 
the 
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the idea of a thinking or rational being alone, that 


- makes the idea of a man in moſt people's ſenſe, 


but of a body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined to it; and 
if that be the idea of a man, the ſame ſacceſſive bo- 
dy not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the ſame 
immaterial ſpirit, go to the making of the ſame man. 
$9. This being premiſed, to "find wherein per- 
fonal identity confiſt, we muſt conſider what per. 
fan ſtands for; which; I think, is a thinking in- 
telligent being, that has reaſon and reflection, and. 
ean conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking 
thing in different times and places; ; which it does: 
only by that conſciouſneſs, which is inſeparable: 
from thinking, and it feems to be eſſential to it; 
t being impoſſible for any one to perceive, with- 
gut percciving that he does perceive, When we- 
fee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any 
thing, we know that we do ſo. T Aut it is always 15 
as to our prefent ſenſations and perceptions : ank 
by this every one is to himſelf that which he calls 
ſelf; it not being conſidered in this caſe, whether 
the ſame ſelf be continued in the fame, or divers 
fubſtances. For ſince conſciouſneſs always acom- 
panies thinking, and it is that that makes every one 
10 be what he calls ſelf; and thereby diſtinguithes 
himſelf from all other thinking things; in this 
alone conſiſts perſonal identity, 2. e. the ſameneſs 
of a rational being : and as far as this conſciouſneſs. 
can be extended backwards to any pait action or 
chought, ſo far reaches the identity of that perſon; 
it is the ſame ſelf now as it was then, and it is by 
the ſame felf with this prefent one that now reflects 
on it, that that action was done. 
§ 10. But it is farther inquired, whether it be 
the ſame identical ſubſtance? This few would 
think they had reaſon to doubt of, if cheſe percep- 
tions, with their conſciouſneſs, always remained 
preſent in the mind, whereby the ſame thinking 
thing would be always conſeiouſiy preſent, and, 
715 
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as would be thought, evidently the ſame to itſelf. 


But that which ſeems to make the difficulty, is this, 
that this conſciouſneſs being interrupted always hy 


forgetfulneſs, there being no moment of our lives 
wherein we have the whole train of all our paſt 
actions before our eyes in one view; but even the 


beſt memories loſing the fight of one part whilſt 


they are viewing another; and we ſometimes, and: 


that the greateſt part of our lives, not reflect- 
ing on our paſt ſelves, being intent on our preſent 
thoughts, and in found fleep, having no thoughts 


at all, or, at leaſt, none with that "conſciouſneſs. 
which remarks our waking thoughts: | ſay, in all 
theſe caſes, our conſciouſneſs being interrupted, 


and we lofing the fight of our paſt ſelves, doubts 


are raiſed whether we are the ſame thinking thing, 
i. e. the ſane ſubſtance, or no. Which, however 


reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns not perional. 
identity at all. Ihe queſtion being, what makes 
the ſame perſon, and not whether it be the ſame 


identical ſubſtance, which always thinks in che 


{ame perſon, which, in this caſe, matters not at 
all. Different Ne by the ſame conſciouf- 
neſs, (where they do partake in it), being united. 


into one perſon, as. well as. different bodies, by the 


ſame life are united into one animal, whoſe identi- 


ty is preſerved, 1 in that change of ſubſtances, by the 


unity of one continued life. For it being the ſame. 


conſciouſneſs that makes a man be Limſelf to him- 
elf, perſonal identity depends on that only, whe- 
her it be annexcd only to one individual ſubſtance, 
or can be continued in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſub- 
ſtances. For, as far as any intelligent being can 
repcat the idea. of any paſt action "with the ſame 
_ conſciouſneſs. it has. of it at firſt, and with the. 
| ſame conſciouſneſs. it has of any preſent action; 
ſo far it is the ſame perſonal ſelf. For it is by. 


the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent thoughts. 


and. actions, that. it. 18 felt to itlelf now, and * 
W! 
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will be the ſame ſelf, as far as the ſame conſciouſ- 
neſs can extend to actions paſt, or to come and 
would be, by diſtance of time, or change of ſub- 
ſtance, no more two perſons, than a man be two 
men, by wearing other cloaths to-day than he 
aid yeſterday, with a long or ſhort ſleep between: 
the ſame conſcioutneſs uniting thoſe diſtant actions 
into the ſame perſon, whatever ſubſtances contri- 
buted to their production. 
§ 11, T hat this is fo, we have ſome kind of evi- 
ener in our very bodies, all whoſe particles, 
whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking conſcious 
ſelf, ſo that we feel when they are touched, and are 
affected by, and conſcious of good or barm that 
happens to them, are a part of ourſelves; 1. . of 
our thinking conſcious ſeif. Thus the limbs of his 
body is to every one a part of himſelf : he ſympa- 
thizes and is concerned for them, Cut off an "1a | 
and thereby feparate it from that conſciouſneſs he 
had of its heat, cold, and other affections, and it 
is then no longer a part of that which is himſelf, 
any more than the remoteſt part of matter, I bus 
we ſee the ſubſtance, whereot perſonal ſelf conſiſted 
at one time, may be varied at another, without the 
change of perſonal identity; there being no que- 
ſtion about the ſame perſon, though the limbs, 
which but now were a part of it, be cut off. 
F 12, Eut the qucſtion is, whether if the e 
ſubſtance which thinks, be changed, it can be the 
{ame perſon ; or remaining the Jame, 1 it can be a 
ferent perſons! $ 
And to this 1 firſt, This enn 1 2 no que- 
ſtion at all to thoſe who place thought in a purely 
material, animal conſtitution, void of an immaterial 
ſubſtance. For, whether their ſuppoſition be 
true, or no; it is plain, they conceive perſonal 
identity preſerved i in ſomething elſe than identity of 
ſubſtance; as animal identity is preſerved in iden- 
tity of life, and not of ſubſtance. And therefore. 
thole 
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thoſe who place thinking in an immaterial ſub- 
ſtance only, before they can come to deal with 
theſe men, muſt ſhew why perſonal identity can- 
not be preſerved in the change of immaterial ſub- 
ſtances, or variety .of particular immaterial ſub- 
ſtances, as well as animal identity is preſerved in 
the change of material ſubſtances, or variety. of 
particular bodies: unlets they will fay, it is one im- 
material ſpirit that makes the fame life in brutes, 
as it is one immaterial ſpirit that makes the ſame 
perſon in men, which the Carteſians at leaſt will 
not admit, for feari ing of making brutes CITE. 
1 8 
8 12. But next, as to the firſt part of the que- 
ſtion, whether if the ſame thinking ſubſtance (ſup- 
poſing immaterial ſubſtances only to think) be 
changed, it can be the ſame perſon ? I anſwer, that 
cannot be reſolved, but by thoſe who know what 
kind of ſubſtances they are that do think; and 
whether the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions can be 
transferred from one thinking ſubſtance to another. 
I grant, were the ſame conſciouſneſs the fame in- 
dividual action, it could not: but it being but a 
preſent repreſentation of a paſt action, why it may 
not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the 
mind to have been, which really never was, will re- 
main to be ſhewn, And therefore how far the 
conſciouſneſs of paſt actions is annexed to any in- 
dividual agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly have 
it, will be hard for us to determine, till we Know 
what kind of action it is, that cannot be done 
without a reflex act of perception accompanying it, 
aud how performed by thinking ſubſtancss, who | 
cannot think without being conſcious ot it. But 
that which we call the ſame conſciouſneſs, not be- 
ing the ſame individual act, why one intellectual 
fubſtance may not have repreſented to it, as dons 
by itſelf, what it never did, and was, perhaps, 
done by ſome other agent; why, I fay, ſuch a re- 
5 preſentation 
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preſentation may not poſſibly be whoa! reality 


of matter of fact, as well as ſeveral repreſenta- 
tions in dreams are, which yet, whilſt dreaming, 
we take for true, will be difficult to conclude. 


from the nature of things. And that it never Is 
ſo, will by us, till we have clearer views of the 


nature of thinking ſubſtances, be beſt reſolved into 


the goodneſs of Gop, who, as far as the happineſs 
or miſery of any of his ſenſible creatures is con- 


cerned in it, will not, by a fatal errour of theirs, 


transfer from one to another, that conſciouſneſs, 
which draws reward or puniſhmeat with it. How 
far this may be an argument againſt thoſe who 


would place thinking! in a ſyſtem of flecting animal 
ſpirits, 1 leave to be conſidered. But yet to return 
to the queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, that 
if the ſame conſciouſneſs (which, as has been 
ſhewn, is quite a different thing from the ſame nu- 
merical figure or motion in body) can be transfer- 


red from one thinking ſubſtance to another, it will 


be poſſible, two thinking ſubſtances may make but 
one perſon, For the ſame conſciouſneſs being pre- 
ſerved, whether in the fame or different ſubſtan- 


| ces. the perſonal identity is preſerved! . 


§ 14. £5 to the ſecond part of the queſtion, 
whether the ſaine immateriat Tubſtance remaining, 


there may be two diſtinct perſons 2 Which queſtion - 
ſeems to me to be built on this, whether the ſame. 
immaterial being, being conſcious of the actions 


of its paſt duration, may be wholly ſtripped of all 
the conſciouſneſs of its paſt exiſtence, and loſe it 
beyond the power of ever retrieving again: and fo 
as it were beginning a new account from a new pe- 
riod, have a conſciouſneſs that cannot reach be- 
yond this new ſtate, All thoſe who hold pre- ex- 


iſtence, are evidently of this mind, ſince they al- 
low the foul to have no :emaining conſciouſneſs of 


what it did in that pre-exiſtent ſtate, either wholl 


ſeparate from body, or infor ming any other body z. 


and 
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and if they ſhould not, it is plain, experience would 
be againſt them. So that perſonal identity reach- 
Ing no farther than conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre- 
exiſtent ſpirit not having continued ſo many ages 
in a ſtate of filence, muſt needs make different 
perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian, Platoniſt, or Pytha- 
gorean, ſhould, upon God's having ended all his 
works of creation the ſeventh day, think his ſoul 
hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould imagine it has | 
revolved in feveral human bodies, as I once met 
with one, who was perſuaded his had been the ſoul 
of Socrates, (how reaſonably, I will not diſpute. 
This 1 know, that in the poſt he filled, which was 
no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very ration - 
al man; and the preſs has ſhewn that he wanted 
not parts or learning); would any one ſay, that he 
being not conſcious of any of Socrates's actions or 
thoughts, could be the ſame perſon with Socrates ? 
Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude, 
that he has in himſelf an immaterial ſpirit, which 
is that which thinks in him, and in the con. 
ſtant change of his body keeps him the ſame; and 
is that which he calls himſelf : let him alſo ſuppoſe 
It to be the ſame ſoul that was in Neſtor or Ther- 
les, at the ſiege of Troy, (for ſouls being, as far 
as we know any thing of them in their nature, in- 
different to any parcel of matter, the ſuppoſition 
has no apparent abſurdity in it), which it may have 
been as well as it is now, the ſoul of any other 
man: but he now having no conſciouſneſs of any 
of the actions either of Neſtor or Therfites, does, 
or can he, conceive himſelf the ſame perſon with 
either of them ? Can he be concerned in either of 
their actions? attribute them to himſelf, or think 
them his own, more than the actions of any other 
man that ever exiſted? So that this conſciouſneſs 
not reaching to any of the actions of either of 
thoſe men, he is no more one ſelf with either of 
them, than if the ſoul or immaterial ſpirit that now 
ah TO, -.-- 0orms: 
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informs bim, had been created, and began to exiſt, 
when it began to inform his preſent body, though 


it were never ſo true, that the ſame ſpirit that in- 
formed Neſtor's or Therſites's body, were nume— 


rically the ſame that now informs his. For this 


would no more make him the ſame perſon with 


Neſtor, than if ſome of the particles of matter 


that were once a part of Neſtor, were now apart 


of this man ; the ſame immaterial ſubſtance, with- 
out the ſame conſciouſneſs, no more making the 


ſame perſon by being united to any body, than the = 
ſame particle of matter, without conſciouſneſs uni- 
ted to any body, HE . the ſame perſon. But let 


him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the ac- 


tions of Neſtor. he then finds himſelf the lame 


perſon with Neſtor, _ 
$ 15. And thus we may be able, without any 
difficulty, to conceive the fame perſon at the reſur- 
rection, though in a body not exactly in make or 
parts the ſame which he had here, the ſame con— 
ſciouſneſs going along with the foul that inhabits it. 
But yet the ſoul alone, in the change of bodies, 
would ſcarce, to any one, but to him that makes 
the ſoul of man, be enough to make the ſame 
man. For ſhould the foul of a prince, carrying 
with it the conſciouſneſs of the prince's paſt life, 
enter and inform the body of a cobler, as ſoon as 
deſerted by his own ſoul, cvery one ſees he would 
be the ſame perſon. with the prince, accountable 
only for the prince 's actions: but who would ſay it 
was the ſame man? The body too goes to the ma- 


king the man, and would, I gueſs, to every body, 


determine the man in this caſe, wherein the ſoul, 
with all its princely thoughts about it, would not 


make another man : but he would be the fame 
cobler to every one beſides himſelf. I know, that, 


in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, the ſame perſon, 
and the ſame. man, ſtand for one and the ſame thing. 


And, indeed, every one will always have a | liberty 


e to 
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to ſpeak as ; he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate 
:founds to what ideas he thinks fit, and change them 
as often as he pleaſes; But yet when we will in- 
- quire what makes the ſame ſpirit, man, or perſon, 
we muſt fix the ideas of Tpirit, man, or perſon in 
our minds; and having reſolved with ourſelves 
What we mean by them, it will not be hard to de- 
termine in either of them, or the like, when it is 
the ſame, and when not. 

'$ 16. But though the ſame immaterial ſubſtance : 
or ſoul does not alone, where-ever it be, and in 
whatſoever ſtate, make the ſame man; yet it is 
Plain, conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can. be extend- 
ed, ſhould it be to ages paſt, unites exiſtences 
and actions, very remote in time, into the ſame 
perſon, as well as it does the exiſtence and actions 
. of the immediately preceding moment: ſo that 
Whatever has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt 
actions, is the Tame perſon to whom they both be- 


long. Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the 


ark and Noah's flood, as that I ſaw an overflowing 
ef the I hames laſt winter, or as that 1 write now, 
I could no more doubt that I that write this now, 
that ſaw the Thames overflowed laſt winter, and 
that viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the 
lame ſelf, place that ſelf in what ſubſtance you 
PB! leaſe, than that I that write this am the ſame my- 
lf now, whilſt I write (whether I conſiſt of all the 
fame ſubſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that 
41 was yeſterday, For, as to this point of being 
the fame ſelf, it matters not whether this preſent 
telf be made up of the ſame or other ſubſtances, I 
being & as much concerned, and as juſtly accountable 
for any action done a.thouſand years fince, ap- 
proprenen to me now by this ſelf- conſciouſneſs, as 
am for what I did the laſt moment. 7 
'& 17. Self is that conſcious thinking his: 
{ whatever ſubſtance, made up of 2 {ſpiritual 
or material, ſimple or e matters 
nat), 
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not), which is ſenſible, or conſcious of. pleaſure and 


pain, capable of happineſs. or miſery, and ſo is 


concerned for itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs 
extends. Thus every one finds, that whilſt compre- 


hended under that conſciouſneſs, the little finger is as 


much a part of itſelf, as what is-moſt ſo. Upon ſepa- 


ration of this little finger, ſhould this conſciouſneis 
go along with the little finger, and leave the reſt ot 
the body, it is evident the little finger would be the 


perfon, the ſame perſon ; and ſelf then would have 
nothing to do with the reft of the body. As in this 


caſe, it is the conſciouſneſs that goes along witli | 
the ſubſtance, when one part is ſepa ware from an- 


other, which makes the lame perſon, and conſti- 


tutes this inſeparable ſelf ; ſo-it is in reference to 


ſubſtances, remote in time. That with which the 


conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking thing can join 
itſelf, makes the ſame perſon, and is one ſelf witli. 


it, and with nothing elſe; and fo attr ibutes to it- 


ſelf, and owns all the actions of that thing as its 
own, as far as that conſciouſnets. reaches, and no 


farther; as every one who reflects, will perce ive. 
§ 18. In this perſonal identity is founded all th 
right and juſtice of reward and puniſhment; Ta 


pineſs and miſery being that for which every one is 


concerned for himſelf, not mattering what be- 


comes of any ſubſtance, not joined to, or affected 


with that m eee For as it is evident, in the 


inſtance I gave but now, if the conſciouſneſs went 


along with the little finger, when it was cut off, 


that would be the ſame {elf which was concerned 
for the whole body yeſterday, as making a part of 
itſelf, whoſe actions then it cannot but admit as its 

_ own now. Though if the ſame body ſhould ſtill live, 


and immediately, from the ſeparation of the little 


finger, have its own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof 
the little finger knew nothing, it would not at all be 
concerned for it, as a part of itſelf, or could own any 


of its actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 


. § 19. This 
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§ 19. This may ſhew us, wherein perſonal iden- 
tity conſiſts, not in the identity of ſubſtance, but, as 
1 have faid, in the identity of conſciouſneſs, 
wherein Socrates, and the preſent mayor of Quin- 
borough, agree, they are the ſame perſon ; if the 
{ame Socrates, waking and ſleeping, do not partake 
of the fame conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking and 
ſleeping is not the ſame perſon. And to puniſh 
Socrates waking, for what fleeping Socrates thought, 
and waking Socrates was never conſcious of, would 
be no more of right, than to puniſh one twin for 
what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew no- 
thing, becauſe their outſides were ſo like, that they 
could not be diſtinguiſhed; for ſuch twins have 
been ſeen. 
$ 20, But yet poſlibly it will ſtill be objected, 
ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts f 
my life, beyond a poſliblity of retrieving them, ſo 
that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them 
again ; yet am I not the ſame perſon that did thoſe 
actions, had thoſe thoughts, that I once was con- 
fcious of, though I have now forgot them? To 
which 1 anſwer, that we muſt here take notice 
What the word J is applied to; which, in this caſe, 
is the man only. And the ſame man being pre- 
ſumed to be the ſame perſon, 7 is eaſily here ſup- 
oſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame perſon. But if it 
be poffible for the ſame man to have diſtinct in- 
communicable conſcioufneſſes at different times, it 
is paſt doubt the fame man would at different times 
make different perſons; which, we ſee, is the 
ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of 
their opinions, human laws not puniſhing the mad- 
man for the ſober man's actions, nor the ſober man 
for what the madman did, thereby making them 
two perſons ; which is ſomewhat explained by our 
way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we ſay ſuch a 
one is not himſelf, or is beſ! des himſe If; in which 
phraſes it is inſinuated, as if thoſe who now, or, 
At 
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at. leaſt, firſt uſed them, thought that ſelf was u chen 
ged, the ſelf-ſame perſon was no longer in that man, 

$ 21. But yet it is h-rd to conceive, that Socra - 
tes, the ſame individual man, ſhould be two per- 
ſons. To help us a little in this, we muſt con- 
ſider what is meant by docrates, or the ſame indivi- 
dual mann. 

1/f, It muſt be either the ſame individual; im- 
material, thinking ſubſtance; in {ho1 t, the nume- | 
rical ſoul, and nothing elſe. 95 

24ly, Or the. fame animal, without any regard to 
an immaterial ſoul. © 7 

34lly, Or the ſame immaterial ſole it united to he 
ſame animal. 

Now, take which of theſe Tappokitios . you ads, 
it is impoſſible to make perſonal identity to conſiſt 
in any thing but conſciouſneſs, or reach Oy far- 
ther than that does. 

For by the. firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſ⸗ 55 
ſible, that a man born of different women, and in 
diſtant times, may be the fame man. A way of 
ſpeaking, which whoever admits, muſt allow it 
poſſible for the ſame man to be two diſtinct 
perſons, as any two that have lived in different 
ages, without the knowledge of one another” 8. 

thoughts. RES 
Huy the ſecond and third, Socrates i in "this life, and 
after it, cannot be the ſame man any way, but by 
the ſame conſciouſneſs; and fo making human i- 
dentity to confiſt in the ſame thing wherein we 
place perſonal identity, there will be no difficulty 
to allow the ſame man to be the fame perſon. 
Eut then they who place human identity in conſci- 

ouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elfe, muſt con- 
ſider how they will make the infant Socrates the 
ſame man with Socrates after the reſurrection. But 
whatſoever to ſome men makes a man, and conſe- 
_ quently the ſame individual man, wherein perhaps 
tew are agreed, Per: ſonal identity can by us be 
63 Pla ccd 
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placed in nothing but conſciouſneſs, (which is that 
alone which makes what we call je), without in- 
volving us in great abſurdities, 

22. But is not a man drunk and ſober the ſame 
perſon ? why elſe is he punithed for the fact he 


commits when drunk, though he be never after- 
wards conſcious of it ! ? Juſt as much the ſame per- 


ſon, as a man that walks, and does other things in 
his fleep, is the ſame perſon, and is antwerable for 
any miſchief he ſhall do in it, Human laws puniſh 
doth with a juſtice ſuitable to their way of know- 
ledge; becauſe, in theſe caſes, they cannot diſtin- 
guith certainly what is real, what counterfeit; and 
ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs, or ſleep, is not 
admitted as a plea. For though puniſhment be an- 


nexed to perſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſ- 


neſs, and the drunkard perhaps be not conſcious 


_ of what he did; yet human Judicatures juſtly pu- 


niſh him; becauſe the fact is proved againſt him, 


but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for 
him. But in the great day wherein the ſecrets of 


FP . 


all hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable 


10 think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what 


he knows nothing of; but ſhall receive his . 


His conſcience accuſing or excuſing him. 


Y 23. Nothing but conſciouſneſs can unite re- 


mote exiſtences into the ſame perſon; the identity 
of ſubſtance will not do it: for Whatever ſubſtance 


there 1 is, however framed, without conſciouſneſs, 
there is no perſon: and a "carcaſs may be a perſon, 


as well as any ſort of tubſtance be ſo without con- 


ſciouſneſs. EE, 
Could we ſuppoſc two diſtinct echte unable 


conſciouſneſſes acting the ſame body, the one con- 
ſtantly by day, the other by night; and, on the 
other ſide, the ſame conſciouſneſs, acting by inter- 
vals, two diſtin& bodies; 1 atk, in the firſt cafe, 


whether the day and the night man would not be 


two as diſbot Perle, as Socrates and Plato? 
And 
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And. whether, in the ſecond caſe, there would not 
be one perſon in two diſtinét bodies, as much as 


one man is the fame in two diſtinct clothings ? 


Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and 
this diſtinct conſciouſneſs, in the caſes above men- 
tioned, is owing to the ſame and diſtinct immatert- 

al ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe bodies, 


which, whether true or no, alters not the caſe; 


ſince it is evident, the perſonal identity would e- 
qually be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whether 


that conſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual 


immaterial ſubſtance, or no. For granting, that 
the thinking ſubſtance in man muſt be neceſſarily 


ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident, that immaterial 
thinking thing may ſometimes part with its. paſt 
conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, as ap- 


pears in the forgetfulneſs men often have of their 


paſt actions, and the mind many times recovers the 


memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, which it had loſt 
for twenty years together. Make theſe intervals of 
memory and forgetfulneſs to take their turns regu- 

larly by day and night, and you have two perſons 


with the ſame immaterial ſpirit, as much as in the 
former inſtance, two perſons with the ſame body. 


So that ſelf is not determined by identity or diver— 


ſity of ſubſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, but 
only by identity of conſciouſneſs. 

§ 24. Indeed it may conceive the ſubſtance 
whereof it is now made up, to have exiſted for- 


merly, united in the ſame conſcious being: but con- 
ſciouſneſs removed, that ſubſtance is no more it- 
iclf, or makes no more a part of it, than any o- 
| ther ſubſtance, as is evident in the inſtance we have 
already given of a limb cut off, of whoſe heat, or 
cold, or other affections, having no longer any . 
conſcionſnels it is no more of a man's ſelf, than 


any other matter of the univerſe, In like manner, 
it will be in reference to any immaterial ſubſtance, 
which! is void of that conſciouſne s, whereby I am 


my ſelf 
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myſelf to myſelf: if there be any part of its exiſt- 
ence, which I cannot upon recollection join with 
that preſent conſciouſneſs, whereby [ am now 


myſelf, it is in that part of its exiſtence no more 


myſelf, than any other immaterial being. For 
whatſoever any ſubſtance has thought or done, 
which I cannot recollect, and by conſcioutnefs 
make my own thought and action, it will no more 
belong to me, whether a part of me thought or 
did it, than if it had been thought or done by a- 
ny other immaterial being any where exiſting. _ 
8 25. I agree the more probable opinion is, that 
this conſciouſneſs is annexed. to, and the. affection 
of one individual immaterial ſubſtance. 5 
But let men, according to their divers hypotheſes, 
reſolve of that as they pleaſe. This every intelli- 
gent being, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, muſt 
grant, that there is ſomething that is h:mſe/f, that 
he is concerned for, and would have happy; that 
this ſelf has exiſted in a continued duration more 
than one inſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may 
exiſt, as it has done, months and years to come, 
without any certain bounds to be ſet to its dura- 
tion; and may be the ſame ſelf, by the ſame conſci- 
ouſneſs, continued on for the future, And thus, 
by this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be 
the ſame ſelf which did ſuch or ſuch an action 
ſome years ſince, by which he comes to be happy 
or miſerable now. In all which account of felt, 
the ſame numerical ſubſtance is not conſidered as 
making the ſame ſelf, Eut the ſame continued 
conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral ſubſtances may 
have been united, and again ſeparated from it, 
which, whilſt they continued in a vital union with 
that, wherein this conſciouſneſs then refided, made 
a part of that ſame felt, I hus any part of our bo- 
dies vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, 
makes a part of ourſelves : but upon ſeparation © 
£com the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs 
| is 
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is communicated, that which a moment ſince was 
part of ourſelves, is now no more ſo, than a part 
of another man's ſelf is a part of me; and it is not 
impoſſible, but in a little time may become a real part 
of another perſon. And ſo we have the ſame nume- 
rical ſubſtance become a part of two different per- 
ſons; and the ſame perſon preſerved under the change 
of various fubſtances. Could we ſuppoſe any ſpirit 
wholly ſtripped of all its memory of conſciouſneſs 
of paſt actions, as we find our minds always are of 
a great part of ours, and ſometimes of them all, 
the union or ſeparation of ſuch a ſpiritual ſub⸗ 
ſtance would make no variation of perſonal iden- 
tity, any more than that of any particle of matter 
does. Any ſubſtance vitally united to the preſent 
thinking being, is a part of that very fame ſelf 
which now is: any thing united to it by a conſci- 
ouſneſs of former actions, makes alſo a part of 
the ſame ſelf, which is the ſame both then and now. 
8 26. Perſen, as J take it, is the name of this 
ſelf. Where- ever a man finds what he calls Him- 
elf, there, I think, another may fay is the ame 
perſon. It is a forenſic term appropriating actions 
and their merit; and fo belongs only to intelligent 
agents capable of a law, and happineſs and miſery. 
his perſonality. extends itſelf beyond preſent ex- 
iſtence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, 
whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, 
owns and impures to itſelf paſt actions, juſt upon 
the fame ground, and for the ſame reaſon that it 
does the preſent. All which is founded in a con- 
cern for happineſs, the unavoidable concomitant of 
conſciouſneſs, that which is conſcious of pleaſure 
and pain, deſiring that that ſelf that is conſcious,  _ 
_ ſhould be happy. And therefore whatever paſt 
actions it cannot reconcile, or appropr tare to that 
preſent ſelf by conſciouſneſs, it can be no more 
concerned in, than if they never had been done: 
and to receive Pleaſure or pain, 7, e. reward or pu- 
niſhment, 5 
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niſhment, on the account of any ſuch action, is all 
one, as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt 
being, without any demerit at all. For ſuppoſing. 
a man puniſhed now for what he had done in an- 
other life, whereof he could be made to have no 
conſciouſneſs at all, what difference is there between 
that puniſhment, and being created miſerable ? 
And therefore conformable to this, the apoſtle 
tells us, that at the great day, when every one 
ſhall recerve according to his dings, the ſecrets of all 
hearts ſhall be laid open, The ſentence ſhall. be 
Juftified by the conſciouſneſs all perſons ſhall have, 
that themſelves, in what bodies ſoever they appear, 
or what ſubſtances ſoever that conſciouſneſs adheres 
to, arc the fame that committed thoſe e and 
deſerve that puniſhment for them. 
SF 27. Iam apt enough to think | have, in treat⸗ 
ing of this ſubject, made ſome fuppoſitions that will 
look ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſlibly they are 
lo in themſelves; hut yet, I think, they are, ſuch | 
as are pardonable in this ignorance we are in of the 
nature of that thinking thing that is in us, and 
which we look on as ourſelves, Did we know 
what it was, or how it was tied to a certain ſyſtem 
of fleeting animal ſpirits, or whether it could, or 
could not perform its operations of thinking and 
memory out of a body organized as ours is; and 
whether it has pleaſed Gop, that no one fuch ſpi- 
rit ſhall ever be united to any but one ſuch body, 
upon the right conſtitution of whoſe organs its me- 
mory ſhould depend, we might ſee the abſurdity of 
ſome of thoſe ſuppoſitions I have made. But ta: 
king, as we ordinarily now do (in the dark con- 
cerning theſe matters), the. foul of a man for an 
immaterial ſubſtance, independent from matter, 
and indifferent alike to it all, there can, from the 
nature of things, be no abſurdity at all, to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſame ſoul may, at different times be united 
to dilterent bodies, and with, them make up, or 
| that 
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that time, one man; as well as we ſuppoſe a part 


of a ſheep's body yeſterday, ſhould be a part of a 


man's body to-morrow, and in that union make a 


vital part of Melibœus mimlelf, as well as it did of 
his ram. 


F 28. To conclude: Whatever ſubſtance beds 
to exiſt, it muſt, during its exiſtence, neceſſarily 


be the ſame: whatever compoſitions of ſubſtances 
begin to exiſt, during the union of thoſe ſubſtan- 


ces, the concrete muſt be the ſame: whatſocver 


mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence, it is the 


ſame: and ſo if the compoſition be of diſtin& ſub- 


ſtances, and different modes, the ſame rule holds. 
_ Whecreby it will appear, that the difficulty or ob- 


ſcurity that has been about this matter, rather riſes 
from the names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity 


in things themſelves. For whatever makes the 
ſpecific idea, to which the name is applied, if that 
idea be ftcadily kept to, the diſtinction of any 
thing into the ſame, and divers, will eaſily be con- 
ceived, and there can ariſe no doubt about it. 

§ 29. For ſuppoſing a rational ſpirit be. the 4370 
of a man, it is caſy to know what is the fame man; 
Viz. the ſame ſpirit, whether ſeparate or in a body, 
will be the ſame man. Suppoling a rational ſpirit 
vitally united to a body of a certain conformation 
of parts to make a man, whilſt that rational ſpirit, 


with that vital conformation of parts, though con- 
tinued in a fleeting ſucceſſive body, remains, it will 


be the ſame man. But if to any one the idea of a 
man be but the vital union of parts in a cer- 
tain ſhape ; as long as that vital.unton and ſhape 


remains, in a concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, but 


by a continued ſucceſſion of fleeting particles, it 
will be the ſame man. For whatever be the com- 
poſition, whereof the complex idea is made, when- 


ever exiſtence makes it one particular thing under 


ANY ene che lame exiſtence continued, 


preſerves 
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preſerves it the ſame individual under the ſame de- 
nomination os 


— The doctrine of 1HENTITY and NIVERSITY, cont:ined in 
this chapter, the Biſhop of Worceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with 
the doctrine of the Chriſtian faith, concerning the reſurrection of 


= dead. His way of arguing from it is this: he fays, The reaſon 
of delicving the reſurrection of the fame body upon Mr Locke's grounds, is 
rom the idea of idem iy. To which our author anſwers * : Give me 


leave, my Lord, to tay that the reaſon of _—_— 2ny article of the 


_ Chriſtian faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) to me, 


and upon my . is its being a part of divine revelation : upon 
this ground 

and diverſity, and before Jever thought of thoſe propofitions whic 
your Lordihip quotes out of that chapter; and upon the ſame ground 
1 believe it ſtill; and not from my idea of identity, This ſaying of 


your Lordſhip's therefore, being a propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor 


allowed by me to be true, remains to be proved. So that your foun- 
3 failing, all your large ſuperſtructure built thereon comes to 
nothing. 

But, my Lord, before we go any farther, + crave leave humbly to 
repreſent to your Lordſhip, that I thought you undertook to make cut, 
that my norton of ideas vas i nconſiſtent awith the articles of the Chriſizan 
faith, But that which your Lordſhip inſtances in here, is not, that 
I yet know, an article of the Chriſtian faith, The reſurrection "ef the 


dead, I acknowledge to be an article of the Chriſtian faith: but 
that the reſurtecrion of the fame body, in your Lordſhip s ſenſe of 
the ſame b:dy, is an article of the Chriſtian faith, is what, I confeſs, 


I do not vet know, 


In the New Teſtament Galina, I think, are contained all the 


_ articles of the Chrifitan faith } I find our Saviour and the apoſtles to 
preach the reſurrection of the dead, and the reſurreti ion from the dead in 
many places: but 1 do not remember any place where the reſurrection 
of the ſame body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which is very re- 
markable in the caſe, I do not remember in any place of the New 
Teſtament {where the general reſurrection at the laſt day is ſpoken o.) 


any ſuch cxpreſſion as the reſurreFton f oe boch much leſs of the 


ſame b.ajy. 


#1 rg the general reſurrection at the laſt day: becauſe hare the 
reſurreQion of ſome particular perſons preſently upon our Saviour's 


re ſurrection is mentioned; the words are, The graves were opened, 
and many badies of ſaints, cobich ſlept, areſe, and came out 0 a the graves 
after his reſurrefAton, and vent into the holy city „ and appeared to many T : 

of which peculiar way of ſpeaking of this reſurrection, the paflage 


iifelf gives a reaſon, in theſe words, appeared to many; 1, e. thoſe who 
ſept, appeared, fo as to be known to be riſen, But this could not 


be known, un'eſs they brought with them the evidence, that they 


were thoſe who had been dead, whereof there were theſe two proofs, | 


In his third letter to the Biſhop of Warceſter, p. 167. &c. 
t Matth, Xxvii, 5. 52. 


their 


believed it before J either writ that chapter of 2 | 
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their graves were opened, and their bodies not only gone out of them, 
but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who had known them formerly 
alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they had been 
thoſe who had been dead ſo long, that all who knew them once 
alive were now gone, thoſe to whom they appeared might have 
known them to be men; but could not have knoun they were 
riſen from the dead, becauſe they never knew they had been dead. 
All that by their appearing they could have known, was, that they 
were ſo many living ſtrangers, ef whoſe reſurrection they knew no- 
thing. It was neceſſary therefore, that they ſhould come in ſuch bo- 
dies, as might, in make and ſize, Sc. appear to be the ſame they 
had before, that they might be known to thoſe? of their acquaintance, 
whom they appeared to, And it is probable they were ſuch as were 
newly dead, whoſe bodies were not yet diſſolved and diſſipated z and 
therefore it is particularly ſaid here, (differently from what Is ſaid _ 
of the general reſurrection), that their bodies aroſe z becauſe they 
were the ſame that were then lying in their graves, the moment be- 
fore they roſe, 33 | | . 5 | 
But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame body: 
and let us grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you 
have proved it mwuft be the ſame body; will you therefore ſay, that he 
holds what is inconſiſtent with an article of faith, who having ne- 
ver ſeen this your Lordſhip's interpretation of the ſcripture, nor ycur 
reaſons for the ſame body, in your ſenſe of ſame body; or, if he has 
ſeen them, yet not underſtanding them, or not perceiving the force 
of them, believes what the ſcripture propoſes to him, vis. that, at 
the laſt day, the dead full be raiſed, without determining whether it 
mall be with the very ſame bodies or no? 5 
I know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular inter- 
pretations of ſcripture into articles of faith; and it you do not, he 
that believes the dead ſball be raiſed, believes that article of faith 
which the ſcripture propoſes 3 and cannot be accuſed of holding any 
thing inconſiſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, that what he holds i 
inconſiſtent with another propoſition, viz. That the dead fhail be raiſed 
with the ſame boates, in your Lordſhip's tenſe, which I do not find pro- 
poſed in holy writ as an artiele of fai bh. 5 „ 
But your Lordſhip argucs, it muſt le the ſame body; which, 2s you 
explain ſame body *, is not the ſame individual particles of matter, which 
ewere united at the point of death; nor the jame particles of matter, that 
the finner bad at the time of the commiſſion of tis fins « but that it muſt be 
the ſame material ſubRance which was witally united to the ſoul here; i. e. 
as I underſtand it, the ſame individual particles of matter, which 


were, ſome time or other during his life here, vitally united to his ſoul. 


Your firſt argument to prove, that ir muſt be the ſame body, in this 
ſenſe of the ſame body, is taken from theſe words of our Saviour : 
All that are in the graves ſhall bear his voice, and ſhall came forth f. 
From whence your Lordſhip argues I, that theſe words, * Al that are 
in their graues, relate to no «ther ſubſtance than what was united to the 
foul in life; becauſe a &*fferent ſubſtance cannot he ſaid to be in the graves, 
and to come cut of them, Which words of your Lordſhip's, if they 
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prove any thing, prove that the ſoul too is lodged in the grave, and“ 
raiſed out of it at the laſt day. For your | Lordſhip ſays, Can a diffe- 
rent ſubſtance be ſaid to be in their graves, and cone out of them ? So tnat, 
according to this in terpretadon of theſe words of our Saviour, 19 o- 
ther ſubſtance being raiſed, but what hears his voice; and 9 other jub- 


* fiance hearing his voice, but what being called, comes out of the _ 


grave; and no other ſubſtance. coming out ot the grave, but what was 
in the grave, any one muſt conclude, that the foul, unleſs it be in 
the grave, will make no part of the perſon that is raiſed, 254, as 
your Lordſhip argues againſt me“, you can make it out, that a ſubſtance, 
' which never qvas in the grave, may come out of it, or, that the ſoul is ng 
ubſtunce, 5 | „ „„ 
d br ſetting aſide the ſub/ance of the ſoul, another thing that will 
make any one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Savi- 
our's words be neceſſary to be received as their true ſenſe, is, that it 
will not be very eaſily reconciled to your ſaying , you do not mean 
by the ſame body, the ſame individual particles which were united at 
the point of death, And yet, by this interpretation of our Saviour's | 
words, you can mean no other particles but ſuch as were united at 
the point of death; becauſe you mean no other ſubſNance but what 
Comes out of the grade; and no ſubſtance, no particles come out, you ſay, 
but what were in the grave; and, I thiak, your Lordſhip will not 
ſay, that the particles that were ſeparate from the body by perſpiration 
before the point of death, were laid up in the grave. pe 
By your Lordſhip, I find, has an anſwer to this f, viz, that by com- 
5 ing this wwith other places, you find that the words [of our Saviour 
above quoted} are to be undes tod of the ſubſtance of the body, to which 
the foul was uni ted, and not to (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of ) thoſe 
individual particles, i. e. thofe individual particles that are in the grave 
at the reſurrection. For ſo they mult be read, to make your Lord- 
ſhip's ſenſe entire, and to the purpoſe of your anſwer here: and then 
methinks this laft ſenſe of our Saviour's words, given by your Lord- 
Nip, wholly overturns the ſenſe which you have given of them above, 
where, from thoſe words you preſs the belief of the reſurrection of 
the ſame body, by this ſtrong argument, that a ſubſlance could not, 
upon hearing the voice of Chriſt, come out of the grave, which was ne- 
wer in the grave, There (as far as I can underftand your words) your 
Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's words muſt be underſtood of the 
particles in the grave, wnſeſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, one can make it 
cut, that a ſubſtance which never vas in the grave, may come cut of it, 
And here your Lordſhip expreſsly ſays, that our Saviour's vords are 
ro be underſtood of the ſubſtance of that body, to which the ſaul was [at any 
time] united, and not to thoſe Ydividual parit.les that are in the grave, 
Which, put together, ſeems to me to ſay, that our Saviour's words 
are to be underſtood of thoſe particles only that are in the grave, and 
not of thoſe particles only which are in the grave, but of others alſo, 
which have at any time been vitally united to the foul, but never were 
in the grave, | 5 N 1 
The next text your Lordſhip brings to make the reſurrecthion of the 
me body, in your ſenſe, an article of faith, are theſe words of 
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st Paul * For aue 2 ail appear before the judgment-ſeat cf Chriſt, tat 


" eve y one. may receive the things done in his body, according to that be hath 
dont, whether it be gocd or bad, To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins 


this queſtion : Can theſe evords be underſtood of any other material ſub - 


flance, but that body in <eLich theſe things <vere done? Anſecer. A man 
may ſuſpend his determining the meaning of the apoſtle to be, that a 


ſinner ſhall ſuffer for his ſins in the very ſame body wherein he com- 
mitted them: becauſe St Paul does not ſay, he ſhall have the very 
fame body, when be ſuffers, that he had when he finned. The apoſtle 


| fays indeed, done in bis body, The bedy he had, and did things in 


at five or fifteen, was, no doubt, his bedy, as much as that which 


he did things in at fifty, was bis body, though his body were not the | 
very ſame bedy at thoſe different ages: and fo will the body, which he 
ſhall nave after the reſurrection, be bis body, though it Le not the 


very ſame with that which he had at five or fiftcen, or fitty, He 
that at threeſcore is broke on the wheel, for a murder he committed 
at twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in Eis baty, though the body 


be Has, i. e. Ii, body at threeſcore, be not the ſame, i. e. made up of 
the ſame individual particles of matter, that that bedy was, which 


he had forty years before. When your Lordſhip has reſclved with 


yourſelf, what that ſame immutable RE is, which, at the laſt judg- 


ment, ſhall receive che things done in his hody, your Lordſhip will 
eably ſee, that the body he bad when an embryo in the Womb, when 


a child playing in coats, when a man marrying a wiſe, and when 


bed-rid dying of a conſumption, and at laſt, which he ſhall have af- 
ter the reſurrection, are each of them bis body, thuugh neither of them 
be the ſame boy, the one with the other. . 

- But farther to your Lordſhip's queſtion, Can theſe avords be under- 
Head of ary oil er material ſubſtance, but that body in which iheſe things 


20 done? I anſever, Theſe words of St Paul may be uncerſtocd of 
another material ſulſiance, than that body in ⁊ubich theſe things <vere done, 
becauſe vour Loxdſhip teaches me, and gives me a ſtrong reaſon ſo to 


underſtand them. Your Lordſhip ſays 1, that yew do not ſuy the ſame 
particles of matter, which the ſinner had at the very tine of the commiſſicn 


V bis fins, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day. And your Lordinip gives 1h:s | 
_ reaſon for it : Fer then a lung ſinner muſt have a vaſt budy, cor ſidet ing 
the continual ſpending of particles Dy Pe, giration. Now, wy Lord, if 
the apoſt le's words, as your Lordſhip would argue, caniet be under tec 


6f any other material ſi łſtunce, but that hody in which theſe thirgs <vere 


acne and nobcdy, upon the removal or change of tome of the par- 


ticles, that at any time makes it up, is the ſame material ſubſtance 


or the ſame body; it will, I thipk, thence follow, that either the 
ſinner muſt have all the fame individual particles vitally united to 
his ſoul, when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to his foul, _ 
when he finned; or elſe St Paul's words here cannot be under- 


ſtcod to mean the ſame bedy in <which the things wvere dene. For, 


if there were other particles of matter in the body wherein the things 
were done, than in that which is raiſed, that which is raiſcd cannot 


te the ſame body in which they were done: unleſs that alone, which 
has juſt all. the ſame individual particles when any a ion is done, 


eing the ſame body wherein it was done, that allo, which has not 


£ * 
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the ſame individual particles wherein that action was done, can be 


the ſame body wherein it was done; which is, in effect, to make 


the ſame body ſometimes to be the ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame. 


Your Lordihip thinks it ſuffices. to make the ſame body, to have 
not all, but no other particles of matter, but ſuch as were ſome time 
or other vitally united to the foul before : but ſuch a body, made uy 


of part of the particles ſome time or other vitally united to the ſoul, 


is no more the ſame body wherein the actions were done in the di- 
ſtant parts of the Jg finner's life, than that is the ſame body in which 


a quarter, or half, or three quarters of the ſame particles, that made it 


vp, are wanting. For example, a ſinner has acted here in his body an 
hundred years ; he is raiſed at the laſt day, but with what body? The 
ſame, ſavs your Lordſhip, that he afted in; becauſe St Paul ſays, he 


mult receive the things done in bis b dy : what, therefore, muſt his body, 


at the reſurrection, conſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt of all the particles of 
matter that have ever been vitally united to his ſoul ? For they, in 
ſucceſſion, have all of them made up bis bedy wherein he did 2heſe 
things : no, ſays your Lordſhip “, that would make his body too waſ? ; 
it ſuffices to make the ſame body in which the things were done, 


that it conſiſts of ſome of the particles, and ro other but ſuch as were, 
ſome time during bis life, vitally united to his ſoul, But, according 
to this account, bis body, at the reſurrection, being, as your Lords 
ſhip ſeems to limit it, near the ſame ſize it was in ſome part of his 
life, it will be no more the fame bedy in which the things vere done in 
the diftant parts of his life, than that is the ſame body, in which the 
half or three quarters, or more of the individual matter that made it 
then up, is now wanting, For example, let bis body, at fifty years old, 


conſiſt of a million of parts; five hundred thouſand at leaſt of thoſe 
parts will be different from thoſe which made up His Jcay at ten years, 
and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical particles, that 
made up his body at fifty, or any other ſeaſon of his life; or to gather 
them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which, at different times, have 
ſucceſſively been vitally united to his ſoul, they will no more make ine 
ſame body, which was Lis, wherein ſome? of his actions were done, 
_ than that is the ſame body, which has but half the ſame particles: 
and yet all your Lordſhip's argument here for the ſame body, is, be- 


cauſe St Paul ſays it muſt be bis body in which theſe things were dne; 


which it could not be, iff any other ſubſtance were joined to it; i. e. if 
any cther particles of matter made up the body, which were not vie 
tally united to che ſoul when the action was done. 23 
Again, your Lordſhip ſays Þ, © That you do not ſay the ſame in- 
* div dual particles“ | ſhall make up the body at the reſurrection! 
Mich were united at the point of death, for there muſt be a great 
6 alteration in them in a lingering diſeaſe, as if a fat man falls into a 


* 


«© conſumption.” Becauſe, it is likely, your Lordſhip thinks theſe 
particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered body, would be too few, or 


unfit ro make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-fized body, as it 
has pleaſed your Lordſhip to proportion ont, in your thoughts, to men 


at tie reſurrection; and therefore ſome ſmall portion of the particles 


formerly unſted vitally to that man's foul, ſhall be reaſſumed to make 
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up his body to the bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient; but the 
greateſt part of them ſhall be left out, to avoid the making his body 
more va than your Lordſhip thinks will be fits as appears by theſe 


your Lordſhip' s words immediately following *, viz, © That you do 


not ſay tlie ſame particles the ſinner had at the very tiine of com- 


© miſſion of his ſins; for then a lung ſinner muſt have a vaſt body,” 


But then, pray, my Lord, what mult an ey. bry; do, who dying within 
2 few hours after his body was vitally united to his ſoul, has no par- 
itcles of matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up 
his bog 7 of that ſze and pioportion which your Loreſhip ſeems to 
require in bodies at the reſurrection? Or mult we believe he ſhall re- 
zain content with that imall pittancc of matter, and that yet im- 


perfect body to eterniq, becauſe it is an article of faith to believe the 


reſurrect ion of the very lame boay © i. e. made up of only fuch particles 
a have been vitally united to the foul, For, if it be fo, as your 
Lordſhip ſays , that ie is « tle reſt Ut of the union of foul ard body, it will 
follow, that the body of an a«6»yo dying in the womb may be very 
litcle, not the thouſanath part of any ordinary man For, ſince 
from the Fust conception and be- inning of formation it has life, and 
life is the reſts of the union ef the ſcul with the hy; an embryo, that 
ſnall die either by the untimely death of the mother, or by any other 
accident preſently after it has liſe, muſt, accord: vg to your Lordthip's 
docteine, remain a man nut an inch long to eterni.y 3 becauſe theie 
are no particles of matter, formerly united to his fonl, to make him- 
bigger; and no other can be made uſc of to that purpoſe: though 
what greater congruity the ful bath with any particles of matter, 
which were once vitally united to it, but are now ſo no longer, than 
it hath with. particles of matter, which it was never united to, Would 
be hard to determine, if that ſhould be demanded, | 

By theſe, and not a few other the like conſequences, one may ſee” 
what ſervice they do to religion, and the Ckriftian dectrine, who 
ral.e queſtions, and make articles of faith about the reſurrebbi 17 of 
te ſame bacy, where the ſcripture ſays nothing of the ſame body ; - of If 


it does, it is with no ſmall reprimand to thoſe who make ſuch an in- 


quiry, „ But ſome men will ſay, how are the dead raiſed up? 
46 and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou 
* ſoweſt, is not quickened, except it die. And "that Which thou 
oe ſoweft, thou ſowelt not that body that ſhall be, but bare grain, ie 
«« may chance of wheat, or of ſome other grain. But God giveth it 
&« a body as it hath pleaſed him f.“ Words I ſhould think ſufficient” 
to deter us from determining an thing for or againſt the ſame body 
being raiſed at the laſt day. It ſuffices, that all the dead Hall be rai- 
fed, ang every one appear and anſwer for the things done in this life, 
and receive according to the things he hath done in his body, whether 
good or had. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing ineonſiſtent 
berewith, I preſume may, and muſt be acquitted from being guilty of - 
any thing inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurreci ian of the dead.” 

But your Lordſhip, to prove be reſurrr& ion of the ſame body to be an 


ariicle of faiib, farther aſks , How eculd it be aid, if any other 


a  Jubliance. be joined ta the foul : at the reſurrection, as its body, « that” 
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„they were the things done in or by the body?” Anſ. ſuſt as it 
may be {aid of a man at an hundred years old, that hath then another 
ſubſtance joined to his ſoul, than he had at twenty, that the murder 


or drunkenneſs he was guilty of at twenty, were things done in the 


bedy : how by the bocy comes in here, I do not ſee, Ds 

Your Lordſhip adds, And St Paul's diſpute about the manner of raiſing 
the body, might foon hade ended, if there xvere no neceſſity of the ſame 
body, Arſ. When I underſtand what argument there is in theſe 


words to prove the reſurrection of the ſame body, without the mix- 
ture of one new atom of matter, T ſhall know hat to ſay to it. In 


the mean time this I underſtand, that St Paul would have put as 


ſhort an end to all diſputes about this matter, if he had faid, that 


there was a neceſſity of the ſame body, or that it ſhould be the ſame 


body, | 3 | 

The next text of {cripture you bring for the ſame body, is “ 7 
there be no reſurrect ion of the dead, then is not Chrift raiſed. From which 
your Lordſhip argues f, It ſcems then other bodies are to be raiſed as his 


vas; I grant other dead, as certainly raiſed as Chrift vas; for elſe his 
reſurrection would be of no uſe to mankind, But I do not ſee how it 


follows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the ſame body as Chriſt was rai - 
fed with the ſame body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe words an- 
nexed ; Ard can there be any doubt, ⁊uhether bis body vas the ſane ma- 
terial ſub ſtance which æuas united to Eis ſrul before? J anſwer, None at 


all; ner that it had juſt the ſame diſtinguiſhing lineaments and marks, 


3ea, and the ſame wounds that it had at the time of his death. If 
therefore your Lordſhip will argue from other Bodies being ratjed, as 
+45 wwas, that they muſt keep proportion with his in ſameneſs; then 
we muſt believe, that every man ſhall be raiſed with the fame linea- 
ments, and other notes of diftinftion he had at the time of his 
death, even with his wounds yet open, if he had any, becauſe pur 
Savicur was fo raiſcd, which ſeems to me ſcarce reconcileable wiih 
What your Lordſhip ſays 1, of a fat man falling into a conſumpticn, and 
dying. . | 15 | 

$ But whether it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's meaning in 
that place, this to me ſcems a conſequence that will need to be bet- 


ter proved, viz, that our bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as our 


Saviour's was: becauſe St Paul ſays, Jf there be no reſurrectien of the 
Sead, then is CErift rot ſiſen. For it may be a good conſequence : 
Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall'be a reſurrection of the dead; 
and yet this may not be a good conſequence, Chriſt was raiſed with 
the ſame body he had at his death, therefore all men ſhall be raiſed 
with the ſame body they had at their death, contrary to what your 
Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat man dying of a conſumpiton, But the 
caſe I think far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoie to be raiſed 
at the laſt day, | | 8 588 „ 
1. His bedy ſaw not corruption, and therefore to give him another 
body, new moulded, mixed with other particles, which were not con- 
tained in it as it lay in the grave, Whole and entire as it were laid 
there, had been to deſtroy his bedy to frame him a new cne without 
any nced, But why wich the remaining particles of a man's body 
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particles of matter mixed with' them, may not ſerve to make his 


body again, as well as the mixture of new and different particles of 
matter with the old, did, in the compaſs of his life, make his 


body, I think no reaſon can be given. 


This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the materials of our Savi- 
our's body were not changed at his reſurrection; yet it does not fol- 
low, but that the body of a man, dead and rotten in his grave, or 
burnt, may, at the liſt day, have ſeveral new particles in it, and that 
without any inconvenience: ſince whatever matter is vitally united 
to his ſoul, is his body, as much as is that which was united to it when 


he was born, or in any other part of his life, 


2. In the next place, the ſize, ſhape, figure, and lineaments of 


our Saviour's body, even to his wounds, into which doubting Tho- 


mas put his fingers and his hands, were to be kept in the raiſed body 
of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his death, to be a conviction 


to his diſciples, to whom he thewed himſelf, and who were to be 


witneſſes of his reſurrection, that their maſter, the very ſame man, 
was crucified, dead, and buried, and raifed again; and therefore he 
Was handled by them, and eat before them after he was riſen, to give 
them in all points full ſatisfaction, that it was really he, the ſame, 
and not another, nor a ſpectre or apparition of him: theugh I do not 
think your Lordſhip will thence argue, that becauſe chers are to bc 


raiſed as he wvas, therefore it is neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he 
eat after his reſurrection, others at the laſt day ſhall cat and drink 


after they are raiſed from the dead, which ſeems to me as good an ar- 
gument, as becauſe his undiſſolved body was raiſed out of the grave, 
| juſt as it there lay entire, without the mixture of any new particles 
therefore the corrupted and conſumed bodies of the dead at the reſur- 


rection, ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe ſcattered particles 


which were onee vitally united to their fouls without the lcaſt mix- 


ture of any une ſingle atom of new matter, But af the laſt day, when 


all men are raiſed, there will be no need to be aſſured of any one 


particular man's reſutrection. It is enough that every one ſhall ap- 


_ pear before the judgment-ſ:at of Chriſt, to receive according to what 
he had done in his former life; but in what ſort of body he ſhall ap- 
pear, or of what particles made up, the ſcripture having ſaid nothing, 
but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual body, raiſed in incorruption, it is not for 
me to determine. VVüV•ãñ a, wy FEE) 


Your Lordſhip aſks *, Were they [who ſaw our Saviour after his re: | 


ſurrection] witneſſes only of ſome material ſubſtance then united to hit 


ſoul? I anſwer, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe 
our Saviour was known to be the ſame man (to the witneſſes that 
were to ſee him, and teſtify of his refurre&ion) by his foul that could 


neither be ſeen, nor knownto be the ſame; or by his body, that could 
be ſeen, and by the diſcernible ſtruture and marks of it be known 
to be the ſame? When your Lordſhip has reſolved that, all that ycu 


ſay in that page will anſwer itſelf, But becauſe one man cannot know | 
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long ſince diſſolved and mouldered into duſt and atoms, (whereof poſ- 
ſibly a great part may have undergone variety of changes, and entered 
into other concretions even in the bodies of other men), other ner 
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another to be the ſame, but by the outward viſible lineaments, and 
ſenſible marks he has been wont to be known and d ſtinguiſhed by, 


will your Lordſhip therefore argue, that the great Judge, at the kalt 


day, who gives to each man, whom he raiſes, his new body, ſhall 
not be able to know who is who, unleſs he gives to every one of 
them a body, juſt of the ſame figure, ſize, and features, and made up 


of the very ſame individual particles he had in his former life? Whe- | 
ther ſuch a way of arguing for the reſurre&ten of the ſame bray, to be 


an article of fai b, contributes much to the firepgthening the credibi- 
lity of the article of the reſurrection of the dead, I ſhall leave to the 
judgment of others. 3 SAS 1 
Flarther, for the proving tbe reſurrection of the ſane body, to be an ar- 

ticle of faith, your Lordſhip ſays *, © But the apoſtle inſiſts upon-the 


ce felurrection of Chriſt, not merely as an argument of the poſlibility 


« of ours, but of the certainty of it; becauſe T ec he roſe, as the 
ce firſt-fruits 3 Chriſt the firft-truits, afterwards they that ate Cariſt's 
« at his coming.“ Arſ. No doubt, the reſurret7;on of Chriſt is a proof 


of the certainty of our reſurrectian: but is it thereſore a proof of the 


reſurrection of the ſame body, conſiſting of the ſame individual par- 
ticles which concurred to the making up of our body here, without 
the mixture of any one other particle of matter? I confeſs I ſee no 
fluch conlequence. ES. | Fe TWIT IN 2 
But your Lordſhip goes on x; St Paul was aware of the ol jec- 
« tions in mens minds, about the reſurrection of the ſeme body; 


and it is of great conſequence as to this article, to ſhew upon 


What grounds he proceeds. But ſome men will ſay, how are the 


« dead raiſed up, and with what body do they come ?” Firſt he ſhews, 


that the ſeminal parts of plants are wonderfully improved by the 
% ordinary providence of Gop, in the manner of their vegetation,” 


: Anſ. I do not perfectly underſtand, what it is fer the ſemi nal parts a 
Plants to be wonderfully in;proved by the ordi naty providence of God, in 


the manner of thiir wegeraiion 5 or elſe, perhaps, I ſhould better fee 
bow this here tends to the proof of the reſurrefticn of the ſame body, 
in your Lordſhip's feale, _ * | 
It continues ||, * They ſoww bare grain of wheat, or of ſome other 
grain, but God giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed bin, and to every 
&« feed his own body.” Here, ſays your Lordihip, is an identity I the 
material ſubſtance ſuppoſed, It, may be ſo. But to me a diverſity of 
_ the material ſubſtance, i. e. of the component particles, is here ſuppo- 
fed, or in direct words ſaid. For the words of St Paul, taken all to- 


gether, run thus |; That ⁊obich theu ſcaveſt, thou jowveſs not that Body 


evbich fhall be, but bare grain, and fo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet 
down the remainder of them. From which words of St Paul, the 
natural argument ſeems to me to Rand thus, If the body that is put 


in the carth in ſowing, is xt (hat body aud ieh ſpall be, then the body = 


that is put in the grave, is not that, i. e. the ſame body that foal be, 
But your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſane body, by theſe three Greek 
words of the text, T N ,, , which your Lordſhip interprets 
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thus ++, that proper body æobich belongs to it. Anſ, Indeed by thoſe 


Greek 
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Greek words, Th 10:0) ec, whether our tranſlators have rightly 
rendered them his c bedy, or your Lordſhip more rightly, that proper 
body hich belongs to it, 1 formerly underſtood no more than this, that 
in the production of wheat, and other grain from ſeed, Gop continued 
every ſpecics diſtin, fo that from grains of wheat ſown, roct, ſtalk, 

blade, ear, and grains of wheat were produced, and not thoſe of bar- 
ley; and fo of the reſt, which I took to be the meaning of, to every 
feed lis exon body, No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe words prove, that 
to every plant of wheat, and to every grain of wheat produced in it, 
is given the froper body that belongs to it, is the ſame body with the 
grein that was fown, Anſ. This, I confeſs, I do not underſtand ; 
becauſe I do not underſtand how one individual grain can be the ſame 
with twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual grains, for ſuch ſome- 
times is the increaſe. Af 55 

But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip *, “every 
<< ſeed having that body in little, which is afterwards ſo much enlar- 
* g2d; and in grain the ſeed is corrupted before its germination 5 but 
t hath its proper oganical parts, which make it the ſame body with 
that which it grows up to, For although grain be not divided into 
lobes, as other ſeeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt ac- 
curate obſervations, that upon ſeparating the membranes, theſe ſe- 
minal parts are diſcerned in them; which afterwards grow vp to 
« that Lody which we call corn.“ In which words I crave leave to 
obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a dody may be enlarged by 


* 


the addition of a hundred cr a thouſand times as much bulk as its 


own matter, and yet continue the ſame body 3 which, I confeſs, I can- 
net underſtand, „ „„ IRE 

But in the next place, if that cculd be ſo; and that the plant, in 
its full growth at harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million of 
times as much new matter added to it, as it had when it Jay in little 
concealed in the grain that was ſown, was the very ſame body: yet 1 
do not think, that your Lordſhip will ſay, that every minute, inſen- 
fible, and inconceivably ſmall grain of the hundred grains, contain- 
ed in that little organiſed ſeminal plant, is every ore cf them the very 
ſame with that grain which contains that whole lit:le ſeminal plant, 
and all thoſe inviſible grains in it, For then it w'll follow, that one 
grain is the fame with an hundred, and an hundred diftin& grams the 
Jame with one: which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can con- 
ceive, that all the wheat in the world is but one grain, | 

For I beſeech you, my Lord, confider what it is St Paul here 
ſp.aks of: it is plain, he ſpeaks of that arlich is ſeaen and dies, i. e. 
the grain that the huſbandman takes out of his barn to fow in his 
field. And of this grain, St Paul ſays, that i“ is mt that body that 
ſhall be. Theſe two, viz, that wvbich is ſezon, and that boily that 
Fall be, are all the bodies that St Paul here ſpeaks of, to rep; efent 
the agreement or difference of mens bodics after the reſurrection, 
with thoſe they had before they died. Now, I crave leave to aſk your 
Lordſhip, which of theſe two is that little inviſible ſeminal plant, 
which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your IL.o:d{hip mean by it 
the grain zl at is ſfezen ? But that is not what St Paul ſpeaks of; he 
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could not mean this embryonated little plant, for he could not denote 
it by theſe words, {hat wvhich theu ſoweft, for that he ſays muſt ates 
dut this little embryonated plant, contained in the ſeed that is ſown, 
dies not: or, does your Lordſhip mean by it, rhe body that ſhall he? 


But neither by theſe words, the body that ſhall be, can St Paul be ſup. 


poſed to denote this inſenſible little embryonated plant; for that is 
already in being contained in the ſeed that is ſown, and therefore 
could not be ſpoke of under the name of the bedy that ſhall be, And 
therefore, I confeſs I cannot ſee of what uſe it is to your Lordſhip to 
introduce here this third body, which St Paul meaticns not, and to 
make that the ſame, or not the ſame, with any other, when: thoſg 
which St Paul ſpezks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe two viſi- 
ple ſenſible bodies, the grain fown, and the corn grown up to ear, 
with neither of which this in ſenfible embryonated plant can be the 
fame body, unleſs an inſenfible body can be the ſame body with a ſen- 
_ fible body, and a little body can be the ſame body with one ten thous 
fand or an hundred thouſand times as big as itſelf. So that yet, I 
confeſs, I ſee not the reſurrefion f the fame body, proved from-theie 
words of St Paul, to be an article * ER 1 117 | 

Your Lordſhip goes on * : Sr Paul indeed ſaith, c that wve>ſ#19.90t that 
ce body that ſhall be, ;"* but he ſpeaks not of the identity, but the perfection 
ef it, Here my underſtanding fails me again: for. I cannot underitand 
St Paul to fav, that the ſame identical ſenſible grain of wheat, which 
Wes fown at ſeed-time, is the very ſame with every grain of wheat 


in the ear at harveſt, that ſprang from it: yet fo I muſt underſtand 


it, to make it prove, that the ſame ſenſible body that is laid in the 
grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that. which ſhall be raifed at the 


reſurrection, For I do not know of: any ſcminal body is little, con- 
tained in the dead carca-of- any man or woman, which, as your 


Lordſhip fays, in ſeeds, having its proper organical parts, ſhall after- 
«cards be enlarged, and at the xeſurreftion grow up into the fame man. 
For I never thought of any ſeed or ſeminal parts, either of plant or 
animal ſo evonderfully improved by- the providence of Ged, whereby the 


ſame plant or animal ſhould beget itſelf; nor ever heard, that it was 


by divine providence defigned to produce the ſame i.1dividual, but for 
the producing of future and diſtin individuals, for the.continyation 
of the ſame ſpecies, | 


. 


| Your. Lordſhip's next words are , And. although there be 


« ſuch a difference from the grain itielf, when it comes up to be per- 
& fect corn, with root, alk, blade, and ear, that it may be ſa d, to 
$ qutward appearance, not to be the ſame body; yet, with regard to 
tes the ſeminal and oaganical part, it is as much the ſame, as a man 
„ grown up, is the ſame with the embryo in the womb,” Af, 
It does not appear, by any thing I can find in the text, that St Paul 
| here compared the body, produced with the ſen:inzl and organical parts, 
contained in the grain it ſprang from, but with the whole ſenſible 


grain that was ſown, Mieroſcopes had not then diſcovered the little 
_ embryo plant in the ſeed; and. ſuppoſing it ſhould have been revealed 
to St Paul, (though in the ſcripture we find little revelation of natu- 


ral philoſophy), yet an argument taken from à thing perfectly un- 
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known to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no manner 
of uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct or convince them, 


But granting that thoſe St Paul wrote to, knew it as well as Mr 
Lewenhoek ; yet your Lordſhip thereby proves not the raiting of the 
ſame body : your Lordſhip ſays it is as much the ſame [I crave leave 
to add body | as a man grown up is the ſame, (ſame, hat I beſeech your 

Lordſhip?) 4vith the embryo in the womb, For that the body of the 
. -mbrys in the womb, and bedy of the man grown up, is the ſame body, 

I think no one will ſay ; unleis he can perſuade himſelf, that a "a 


that is not the hundredth part of another, is the ſame with that. 


ether, which, I think, no one will do, till having renounced this 


dangerous <vay by ideas of thinking and reaſoning, he has learned to - 


ſay, that a part and the whole are the ſame. | 
Your Lordſhip goes on , © And although many arguments may 
© be.uſed to prove, that a man is not the ſame, becauſe life, which 
© depends upon the courſe of the blood, and the manner of reſpiration, 
and nutrition, is ſo different in both ſtates; yet that man would be 
& thought ridiculous that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm, that it was not the 
& ſame man,” And your Lordſhip iays, “ I grant that the variation 
<« of great parcels of matter in plants, alters not the identity; and 


6 that the organization of the parts in one coherent body, partaking 
© of one common life, makes the identity of a plant.“ Anſwer, 


My Lord, I think, the queſtion is not about the ſame man, but the 
ſame body, For, though I do ſay F, (ſomewhat differently from 
what your Lordſhip ſets down as my words here), “ That that which 
& has ſuch an organization, as is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſn- 
% ment, ſo as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, 


© be the ſame plant, as long as it p:riakes of the ſame life, though 
ce that life be communicated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
„to the living plant z* 
ſay, that a plant, which was once no bigger than an oaten ſtraw, and 
afterwards grows to be above a fathom about, is the ſame body, 
though it be ſtill the ſame plant, 5 | 


The well-known tree in Epping-foreſt, called the King's cal, 


which, (from not weighing an ounce at firſt, grew to have many tons 
of timber in it, was all along the ſame oak, the very ſame plant; but 


nobody, I think, will ſay it was the ſame body when it weighed a ton, 
as it was when it weighed but an ounce, unleſs he has a mind to ſig- 


nalize himſelf by ſaying, that that is the ſame body, which has a thou- 
ſand particles of different matter in it, for one particle that is the 


ſame; which is no better than to ſay, that a thouſand different par- 
ticles are but one and the ſame particle, and one and the ſame par- 
aicle is a thouſand different particles; a thouſand times a greater ab- 


ſurdity, than to ſay half is the whole, or the Whole is the ſame with _ 
the half; which will be improved ten thouſind times yet farther, if 
a man ſhall ſay, (as your Lordſhip feems to me to argue here), that 


that great oak is the very ſame body with the acorn it ſprang from, 
becauſe there was in that acorn an oak in little, which was afterwards 
{as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) þ much enlarged, as to mak? that 
mighty tree, For this en bryo, it* I may fo call it, or oak in little, 
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Sc. of a plant in which conſiſts the vegetable life, continues to 


yet I do not remember, that I any Where 


being 


We 


1 


being not the hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the 


acorn, and the acorn being not the thouſandth part of the grown oak, 


it will be very extraordinary to prove the acorn and the grown oak 
to be the ſame body,-by a way wherein it cannot be pretended, that a- 


bove one particle of an hundred thoufand, or a million, is the ſame 


in the one body that it was in the other. From which way of rea- 
foning, it will follow that a nurſe and her ſucking child have the 
fame body ; and be paſt doubt, that a mother and her infant have the 


ſame body, But this is a way of certainty found out to eſtabliſh the 


articles of faith, and to overturn the new method of certainty that your 


Lordſhip ſays I have ſtarted, evhich is apt to. leave mens minds more 
doubtful than before. = | 


And now 1 deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what uſe it is to 


vou in the preſent caſe, to quote ont of my Eſſay theſe words, “ That 
< partaking of one common life, makes the identity of a plant, ſince the 


ce queſtton ts not about the identity of a plant, but about the identity of 


c a body;' it being a very different thing to be the ſame plant, and 
to be the ſame body, For that which makes the ſame plant, does not 
make the ſame body; the one being the partaking in the ſame con- 


tinued vegetable life, the other the conſiſting of the ſame numerical 
particles of matter. And therefore your Lordſhip's inference from 


my words above quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin *, ſeems to me 
a very ſtrange one, g. © So that in things capable of any ſort of 
« life, the identity is conſiſtent with a continued ſucceſſion of parts; 
and fo the wheat grown up, is the ſame body with the grain that 
„ was fown,” For, I believe, if my words, from which you infer, 
and fo the wheat prown up is the ſame body with the grain tbat was 
_ fexon, were put into a ſyllogiim, this would hardly be brought to be 
the concluſion, | | 
But your Lordſhip goes on with conſequence upon conſequence, 
though I have not eyes acute enough every where to ſce the connec- 
tion, till you bring it to the reſurrection of the ſame body, The 
connection of your Lordſhip's words is as followeth Þ; ** And thus 
& the alteration of the parts of the body at the reſurrection, is conſiſtent 
6e with its identity, if its organization and life be the ſame ; and this 
& ig a real identity of the body, which depends not upon conſciouſ- 
« neſs. From whence it follows, that to make the ſame body, no 
% more is required, but reſtoring: life to the organized parts of it.“ 


If the queſtion were about raiſing the ſame plant, I do not ſay but 


there might be ſome appearance for making ſuch an inference from my 
words as this, Wh-nce it follows, that to make the ſame plant, no more 
ic required, but to reſl.re life to the organized parts of tt, But this de- 
duction, whetein, from thoſe words of mine, that ſpeak only of the 


icentity of a plant, your Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to 
make the ſame body, than to make the ſame plant, being too ſubtile 


for me, I leave to my reader to find out. 2 15. 
Your Lordſhip goes on, and ſays , That J grant likewiſe, © That 
ce the identity of the ſame man conſiſts in a participation of the ſame continued 


« life, by conflantly fleeting pariictes of matter in ſucceſſion vitally united to 


© the ſame organized body.” Anſ, I ſpeak in theſe words of the 
#dentity of the ſame man, and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes ; 
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5 fo that there is no difficulty of the ſameneſs of the body, | But your Lord | 


ſhip knows, that I do not take theſe two ſounds, man and body, to 
ſtand for the ſame thing; nor the identity of the man to be the ſame 


with the identity of the body, 


difficulty as to the ſameneſs of the body, if life were conti-ued ; 
& and if, by divine power, life be reſtored to that material ſubſtance 
& which was before united by a re-union of the ſoul to it, there is 


& no reaſon to deny the identity of the body: not from the eonſci- 


cc ouſneſs of the ſoul, but from that life which is the reſult of the u- 
c nion of the ſoul and body.” | OE 


If I underfiand your Lordſhip right, you, in theſe words, from 


the paſſages above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thoſe 


words of mine it will follow, that it is, or may be the ſame body that 


is raiſed at the reſurrection. If fo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has 


then proved that my bock is not inconſiſtent with, but conformable to 
this article of the reſurrettion of the ſame body, which your Lordſhip 


 conteres for, and will have to be an article of faith: for though i do 
by no means deny, that the ſame bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, 


yet I fee nothing your Lordfhip has ſaid to prove it to be an article of 
"Jan. EE oe : 5 

But your Lordſhip goes on with your proofs, and ſays , “ But St 
6“ Paul ſtill ſuppoſes, that it muſt be that material ſubſtance to 


„ which the ſoul was before united. For, faith he, © it is ſown in 


© corruption, it is raiſed in incorruption: it is ſown in diſhonour, it 
& jg raed in glory: it is ſown in weaknels, it is raiſed in power: 
cc jt is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body.“ Can ſuch a 
e material ſubſtance, which was never united to the body, be ſaid to 


* be ſowvr in corruption, and evealneſs, and diſponsur! Either therefore 


cc he muſt ſpeak of the ſame body, or his meaning cannot be com- 


c prehended. I anſwer, Can ſuch a material ſubſtance, wvhich was | 
never laid in the grave, be ſaid to be ſowwn, &c, ? For your Loidihin 


ſays 1, You do not ſay the fame individual particles, which were 
© united at the point of death, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day 3”? and 
no other particles are laid in the grave, but ſuch as are united at the 


* 


point of death; either therefore your Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another bo- | 


dy, different from that which was, ſown, which ſhall be raiſed, or 
elſe your mearing, I think, cannot be comprehended, oe . 
But whatever be your meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be St 
Paul's meaning, that the ſame body ſhall he raiſed, which was ſoren, 
in theſe following words ||; For zvbat does all this relate to a conſcious 


principle? Anſ. The ſcripture being expreſs, that the ſame perſons 


ſhould be ra.ſed and appear before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, that 
Every one may receive according to what he had done in his body; it 
was very well ſuited to common apprehenſions, (which refined not a- 
bout particles that had Leen witally united to the ſoul ) to ſpeak of the 


body which each one was to have after the reſurrection, as he would 
be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being bis body both before and 


after the reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his b:ay as the 
ſame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical ſenſe, as your Lordſhip 
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But let us read out your Lordſhip's words *; Ce 80 that there is no * 


ſpeaksz 
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ſpealæs, it be not the very ſame. Thus it is no impropriety of ſpeech _ 
to ſay, this body of mine, which was formerly firong and plump, is 


now weak and waſted, though in ſuch a ſenſe as you are ſpeaking of 


here, it be not the ſame body. Revelation declares nothing any. 


where concerning te ſame body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſar:e 
body, which appears not to have been thought of. The apoſtle directiy 
- propoſes nothing for or againſt the ſame body, as neceſſary to be belie- 
ved: that which he is plain and direct in, is oppoſing and condemning 
ſuch curious queſtions about the body, which could ſerve only to per- 

plex, not to confirm what was materia] and necetlary for them to be- 


lieve, viz. a day of judgment and retribution to men in a future 
ſtate; and therefore it is no wonder, that mentioning their bodice, 
he ſhould uſe a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar notions, from which 


it would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for the determirang 
of this queſtion, .(eſpectally againſt expreſſions in the ſame diſ- 


couiſe that pl. inly incline to the other ſide), in a matter, which, 


as it appears, the. apoſtle theught not neceſſary.to determine; and 
the Spirit of Gop thought not fit to gratify any one's curioſity in. 
But your : Lordſhip ſays *, The. ap/ile ſpeaks plainly of that body 
evhich was once quickened, and afterzvards falls to corruption, and is to 
be reſtored with mere noble qualities. I wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted 
the words of St Paul, ⁊cherein be ſpeaks plainly of that numerical be- 
dy that was once gquickened ; they would preſently decide this queſtion, 


But your Loritkip proves it by theſe following words of St Paul.: Fer 


this corruption muſt put on incorruption, and this mortal muſt put on im» 
mortality; to which your Lordſhip adds, that ye do not ſee Boro be 
cculd more expreſily affirm the identity of this corrupiible body, with that af 


ter the reſurrectian. How expreſsly it is affirmed by the apoſtle, ſhall 
be conſidered by and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt, that 


your Lordſhip beſt knows what ycu do or do not ſee. But this I will 
be bold to ſay, that if St Paul had any where in this chapter (where 
there are ſo many occajjons. for it, if it had been neceſſary to have 
been believed) but ſaid in expreſs words, that the ſame bodies ſhould 


be rai'ed, every one elſe, who thinks of it, will ſee he had more e- 


preſsly affirmed the identity of the bodies which men now have, with 
«thoſe they ſhall have after the reſurrection, 

The remainder of your Lordſhip's pe iod is ; And that without 
any re pect to the principle of ſelf-conſueiouſneſs. Anſ. Theſe words, I 
doubt not, have icme meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what; 
either towards the proof of the reſurrectien of th2 ſame body, or to ſhew, 

that any thing I have ſaid concerning ſe/f-conferouſneſs, is inconſiftent ; 
for 1 do not remember that I have any where 441d, that the identity 
of body conſiſted in ſelHgconſciouſneſß. 


From your preceding words your Lordſhip concludes thus ft: And : 
% if the ſcriptmie ce the ſale Foundation of cur faith, this is an article of it, 


My Lord, to make the concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conce ve 
the words muſt run thus. And fo if the ſcripture and your Lord - 


ſhip's interpretation of it, be the ſole foundaiion if our faith, the reſur- 
rection of the ſame body is an article fit. Fer, with ſubmiſſion, 


ycur Lordſhip has neither produced expreſs words of ſcripture for it, 


„„ Bi, t 


nor 


1 
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nor ſo proved that to be the meaning of any of thoſe words of ſerip- 
ture which you have produced for it, that a man who reads and ſin - 
cerely endeavours to underftanl the ſcripture, cannot but find 


himſelf obliged to bel:eve, as expreſsly, that the ſame bodies of the - 


_ in your Lordſhip's enſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that the dead fo ul 
| be raiſ. 


for it, 


He who reads with attention, this diſcourſe of St Paul *, where 


he diſcourſes of the reſurrection, will ſee, that he plainly diſtin- 
guiſhes between the dead that ſhall be rai'ed, and the bodzes of the 
dead, For it is 552g, rl yr, ol, are the nominative caſes to Þ+_ 
2 / . ; 5 be , . 3 

e %, C dv vt, ese οονν, all along, and not c- 
fe Tce, diet, which one may with reaſon think weuld ſomewhere or 
ather have been expreſſed, if all this had be. n ſaid, to propoſe it as 
an article of fa:th, that tae very ſame bod.es hould be raiſed, The 
fame manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of Gap obſerves al! through the 


New Teſtament, wWkere it is ſaid I, raiſe the dead, quicken or make a- 
live the dead, the reſurrection of the dead. Nay, theſe very words 
of our Saviour ||, urged by your Lordſhip, for the re ſurrectien of the 
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Would a well-meaning ſearcner of the ſcriptures be apt to think, 


that if the thing here intended by our Saviour were to teach, and 
propoſe it as an article of faith, nece;Tary to be believed by every one, 
that the wery ſam? b.dics of the dead ſnould be raiſed 5; would not, I ſay, 
an) one be apt 4o think, that if our Saviour meant fo, the words“ 
| ſhould have rather been, ouvra Y (WittTt d W Tols WNW 96G, 


i. e. all the bod! s that e in the graves, rather than au who are in 


ike graves ; which muſt denote perſons, and not preciſcly bodies? 
Another evidence, that St Paul makes a diſtinction between the 


dead, and the beudics of the dead, ſo that the dead cannot be taken in 


this, 1 Cor, ch xv. to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, are 
theſe words of the apoſtle 4, Put ſome men <vill ſay, How are the cead 
raiſed ? and oi: what toutes do they come? Which words, dead and 
they, it ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely tor the bodies of the dead, the que- 
ſtion will run thus: Haro are the dead bodies raijed ? and with what 
Bod ies do the dead bodies wwe? Which ſcems to have no very agree- 
able ſenſe. | 5 | | I 

This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of Gor: keeps ſo expreſs- 


Iy to this phraſe, or form of ſpeaking in the- New Teſtament, of 


ratfing, quickeniag, 1tfng, reſurietiicn, &c. of the dead, where the 
refurrect on at the laſt day is ſpoken of; and that the body is not 


mentioned, but in anſwer to this queſtion, Wiib what budtes fall 
theſe dead, who are raiſed, cc ſo that by the dead cannet precilely * 


be meant the dead b dies: 1 do not fee but a good Chriſtian, who 


* 1 Cor. Av. I Ver. 15. 22. 23. 29. 32. 35. 52. 


T Matth. xxii. 31. Mark xii. 26. John v. 21. Acts xxvi, Rom, & 


iy, 17». 2 Cor-1.9; 1 :Thefſ,1v.:14:; 16, : 
| | ©: 


d. And I crave leave to give your Lordſhip this one reaſon 
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reads the ſcripture, with an intention to believe all that is there re- 
vealed to him concerning the reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of 
his du'y therein, without entering into the igquiry, whether the 
dead ſhall have the 26% fame bodies or no? which ſort of inquiry 


_ the apoſtle, by the appellation he beſtows here on him that makes it, 


ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think himſelf bound 
to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of the dead raiſed 
at the laſt day, will he, by the remainder of St Paul's anſwer, find 

the determination of the apoſtle to be much in favour of the very 
ſame body, unleſs the being told, that the body ſown, is nt that body 
that ſhall be? That the body raiſed is as different from that which was 
laid down, as the fi of man is from the fleſh of beaſts, fiſhes, and birds, 
or as the ſun, moon, and fars are different one from another, or as 
different as a corruptible, weak, natural, mortal bady, is from an 
incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, immortal bocy; and laſtly, as 
different as a body that is feſh and blood, is from a body that 
is not fle and blood, Por fed and bliod cannot, ſays St Paul, 
in this very place “, interit the kingdom of God; unleſs, I ſay, ail 
this, which is cont:ined in St Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed to be 
the v ay to deliver this as an article of faith, which is required to be 
believed by every one, ⁊ ix. that the dead ſpall be raiſed with the ve- 
Ty fame bodies that they bad before in this life 5; which article propoſed in 


theſe or the like plain and expreſs words, could have left no room 


for doubt in the meaneſt capacities; nor for conteſt in the moſt per- 
verſe minds. . 95 . 

Your Lordſt ip adds, in the next words , And ſo it hath been al- 
evays underſſocd by the Ch iſti an church, viz. that the reſurrection of the 
fame body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of ſame body, is an article of faith, 
Anſ. What the Ch iffian church has always underſtood, is beyond my 
knowledge, But for thoſe who who, coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's 
great lezrning, cannot gather their articles of faith from the under- 


| Banding of all the whole Chriſtian church, ever ſince the preaching 


of the goſpel, (who make the far greater part of Chriſtians, I think I 
may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thouſand), but are for- 
ced to have recourſe to the ſcripture, to find them there; I do not 


Tee, that they will e:fily find there this propoſed as an article of 


faith, that thore ſhall be a reſurrection of rhe ſane body; but that there 
ſhall be a. reſurre&ion of the dead, without explicitly determining, 
that they ſhall be raiſed with bodies made up wholly of the ſame 
pariicles which were once vitally united to their ſouls, in their for- 


mer life, without the mixture of any one other particle of matter; 


which is that which your Lordihip means by the ſame body, 
But ſuppoſing ycur Lordſhip to have de monſtrated this to be an ar- 


ticle of faith, thcugh I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee, that 
all that your Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable ; 


vihat is all this to me? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip, in the following 
word 1; My idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent with it, for 
« it makes the ſeme bedy which was here united to the ſou], not to 

«© be neceſſary to the dectrine of the reſurrection, But any material 

* Ve . 50. | J F Fag. 44. 1 Eid. 


— 


& ſubſtance 


© ſubſtance united to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the 


« ſame body. 


This is an argumen of your Lordſhip's which 1am obliged to an- 


ſwer to. But is it not fit 1 ſhould firit underſtand it, before I anſwer - 
it? Now, here I do not weil know, what it is to mate a thing not to 


be neceſſary tc the dofrine of the reſurrectien. But to help myſelt out the 


belt 1 can with a gueſs, I will conjecture (which, in diſputing with 


learned men, is nt very fate) your Lordſhip's meaning is, that my 


idea of perſoral identity makes it not nece{}ary, that for raking the ſame 


_ perſon, he body ſhould be the ſame, 


Ll 


Your Lordſhip's next werd is 5, to which I am ready to repiy, 
But what ? What does my idea of p-rfonal identity do? for ſomething. 


of that kind the. aJverſative particle but ſhould, in the ordinary con- 


ſtruction of our langvage, introduce to make the prepofition clear 
and intelligible : but here is no ſuch thing, Pur is one of your 
Lo«dſhip's privi eged particles, which I muſt not meddle with, for 
tear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo © ſevere a ctitic, Lat 


for the leaſt ambiguity in any particle, 61 up pages in my antwer, | 


«© to make my book look confiderable for the bulk of it. Bur fince 


ce this prepoſntion here, my idea of a perſonal identity makes the tame 
« body which was here united to the foul, not neceſſary to the doc- 
« trine of th: reſurrection. Put any material ſubſtance being united 


« to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſime body, 3 
ce brought te prove my idea of perſonal. identity incofſiſtent <oith the 


ce article of the reſurrection; I mult make it out in ſome direct ſenſe 
or other, that I may ſee whether it be both true and concluſive, I. 


therefore venture to read it thus, “ My idea cf pcrional identity 


cc makes the ſame body which was here united to the ſoul, not to be 


« neceſſary at the reſurre#i;n, but alleys, that any material ſubſtance ' 


« being uni ed to the ſame principle of confciouſneſ-, make the ſame 


« body; ergo, my idea of perional identity, is inconſiſtent. with the 


& article of ihe re urrection of the ſame body.“ IT 

If this be your Lordſhip s ſenſe in this paflage, as 1 here have 
ęueſſed it to be, or elle I know not what it is; I anſwer, 

1. That“ my idea of perſonal identity does not allow, that any ma- 
cc terial ſubſtance, being united to the ſame principle of ccnſci- 
«© ouſneſs, makes the ſ:me body.“ I ſay no ſuch thing in my book, 


nor any thing from whence it may be inferred; and your Loraſhip 


_ wou'd have done me a favour to have ſet down the words where I 


8 * 


ſay ſo, or thoſe from which you inter fo, and ſhewed how it follow, s 
from any thing 1 have ſaid. | e | 
2. Graiiting, that it were a conſequence from © my idea of per- 


© ſonal identity, hat any material ſubſtance, being united to the 
« ſame pr nci,le of conſci-uſne:'s, makes the ſame body;“ this 
would not prove that“ my idea of perſonal identity was inconſiſtent. 


« with thts pofoſitton, that the ſame body ſhall be raiſed ;** but, on 


the contrary, affirms it: fine, it I affirm, as 1 do, that the ſame » 


perſons ſhall be rai ed, and it be a conſequence of my idea of perſon- 
al ident! y, that © any material ſubſtance being united to tne ſame 


principle of conſciouſne's makes the ſame. bedy;' it follows, that 
if the ſame perſon be ra. ſel,” the ſame body muſt be raiſed; and ſo 1 


have herein not cnly {.id nothing inconſiſtent with the reſurrection 
of the ſame body, but have ſaid more for it than your Lordſhip. For 


* | there 


4 


* 
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there can be nothing plainer, than that in the ſcripture it is revealed, 
that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear before the judg- 
ment-ſeat of Chriſt, to anſwer for what they have done in their bo- 
dies. If therefore whatever matter be joined to the ſame principle of 
conſciouſneſs make the ſame body, it is demonſtration, that if the 
fame perſons are raiſcd, they have the ſame bodies, k 
How then your Lordſhip makes this an inconſiſtency with the re- 
ſurrection, is beyond my conception, Yes, ſays your Lordſhip *, 
6 it is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame body which was 
e here united to the ſoul, not to be neceſſary. | 
2. 1 anſwer therefore, thirdly, that this is the firſt time I ever learn- 
ed, that not neceſſary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. I ſay, that a body 
made up of the {ame numerical par:s of matter, is not neceſſary to 
the making of the ſame perſon; from whence it will indeed follow, 
that to the reſurrection of the ſame perion, the ſame numerical par- 
_ ticles of matter are not required, What does your Lordſhip infer 
| from hence? to wit, this: therefore he who thinks, that the fame 
| particles of matter are not neceſſary to the making of the ſame perſon, 
cannot believe, that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with bodies 
made of the very ſame particles of matter, if Gop ſhould reveal, that 
it ſhall be ſo, vize that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with the 
ſame bodies they had before. Which is all one as to ſay, that he 
who thought the blowing of rams horns was not neceſſary, in itſelf 
o the falling down of the walls of Jericho, could not believe, that 
they ſhould fall upon the blowing of rams horns, when Gor had 
declared it ſhould be ſo, . | 
Your Lorſhip ſays, My idea of perſonal identity is inconſiſtent 

*« with the article of the reſurrection.“ The reaſon you ground it on, 
is this, becauſe it makes not the ſame body neceſſary to the making the 
ſame perſon, Let us grant your Lordſhip's conſequence to be good, 
what will follow from it? No leſs than this, that your Lordſhip's 

notion (for I dare not ſay your Lordihip has any ſo dangerous things 

as ideas) of perſonal identity, is inconſiſtent with the article of the re- 
ſurrection. The demonſtration of it is thus; your Lordſhip ſays 4, it 

is not neceſſary that the body, to be raiſed at the laſt day, ſhould con- 

fiſt of * the ſame particles of matter which were united at the point 

* of death; for there muſt be a great alteration in them in a linger- 

4 ing ditcaſe, as if a fat man falls into a conſumption ; you do not 
* ſay the ſame particles which the ſinner had at the very time of 
« commiſſion ot his fins: for then a long finner muſt have a vaſt bo- 
*« dy, conſidering the continual ſpending of particles by perfpiration.“ 

And again, ere your Lordſhip ſays f, © You allow the notion of 
« perſonal identity to belong to the fame man under ſeveral chan- 

« ges of matter.“ From Wich words it is evident, that your Lord- 
ſhip ſuppoſes a perſon in this world may be continued and preſerved _ 
the ſame in a body not coufi.ting of the ſame individual particles of 
matter; aud hence it demonſtratively follows, that let your Lord- 
mip's notion of perſonal identity be what it will, it makes the ſame body 
not to be neceſſary to the jane perſon; and therefore it ie, by your Lord- 

mip's rule, inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurreion, When your 


* Pag. 44, + Pag. 34. 35. | 1 Pag. 44. Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own notion of perſonal identity 


from this 2ncon/iſtency with the article of the reſurrection, I do not 
doubt but my idea of perſonal identity will be thereby cleared too. Till 
then, all znconfiftency with that article, which your Lordſhip has here 
charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon your Loraſhip's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay,, my Lord, that 


whatſoever is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſtent. It is 


not neceſſary to the ſame perſon, that his body ſhould always conſiſt of 


the ſame numerical particles; this is demonſtration, becauſe the pa- 
ticles of the bodies of the ſame perſons in this life change every mo- 
ment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; and yet this makes it not 
inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, to the ſame per- 


ſons, bodies conſiſting of the ſame numerical particles always from 


the reſurrection to eternity. And ſo likewiſe, though I ſay any 


thing that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame numerical particles, 


which were vitally united to the foul in this life, ſhavld be re united 


to it at the reſurrection, and conſtitute the body it thall then have; 


yet it is not inconſiftent with this, that God may, if he leaſcs ive 
y 2 D 95 P » 8 


to every one a body conſiſting only of ſuch particles as were before 


vitally united to his foul, And thus, I think, I hate cleared my 
book from all that 7nc9nſtency which your Lordſhip charges on it, and 
would perfuade the world it has with the article of the reſurrection of 


ile cead, | | 3 . 2 5 
Only before J leave it, J will ſet down the remainder of what your 
Lordſhip ſays upon this h.ad, that though I ſee not the coherence 


or tendency of it, nor the force of any argument in it againlt me: 


yet, that noihing may be omitted that your Lordſhip has thought ſit to 
entertain your reader with on this new point, nor any one have reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that J have paſſed by any word of your Lordfliip's (on this 
now firſt introduced ſubject) wherein he might find your Lordi}ip had 
proved what you had promiſed in your title-pege: Your remaining 


words are theſe “; * The diſpute is not how. far pe;ſonal identity in 


* itſeif may conſiſt in the very ſame material ſubſtance z for we al- 
© Jow the notion of perſonal identity to belong to the ſame man un- 


der ſeveral changes of matter; but whether it do h not depend 
© upon a vital union between the ſoul and body, and the life which 


is conſequent upon it; and therefore, in the reſurrection, the ſame 
«© material ſubſtance muſt be re- united, or ele it cannot be called a 
reſurrection, but a renovation, i. e. it may be a new life, but not a rai- 


6 ſing the body from the dead.” I confeſs, J do not ſee how what is 
here uſhered in by the words, and therefore, is a conſequence from the 


preceding werds; but as to the propriety of the name, Ithink it will 
not be much queftioned, that if the ſame man rife who was dead, it 


may very properly be called the reſurrection of the dead; which is the 


language of the ſcrip:ure, 5 LG BR e 
I é muſt not part with this article of the reſurrection, without re- 


turning my thanks to your Lordſhip, for making me take notice of a 
fault in my Eſſay f. When I writ that book, I took it for granted, 


a: I doubt not but many others have done, that the ſcripture had 
mentioned in ex pre terms, the reſurrection of the body, But upon the- 
1 Page 44. + Page 62. „ 

= — occaſion 


J 
[ 


' Inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than. the Holy Spirit himſelf, If 1 
had ſp>ke of the reſurrection in preciſely ſcripture-terms, 1 had a- 
. voided giving your Lordſhip the 0:cafion of making here ſuch a verbal 


- 
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occaſion your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt letter, to look a little _ 


more narrowly into what revelation has declared concerning the 


reſurregion, and finding not ſuch expreſs words in the ſcripiure, as 


that the body ſhall riſe or be raiſcd, or the reſurrection of the b:dy ; I 
mall, in the next edition of it, change theſe words of my book *. 


The dead bodies of men ſhall riſe, into theſe of ſcripture; - The dead fhall 
iſe, Not that IJ queſtion, that the dead ſhall be raiſed with bodies 
but in matters of revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our duty, 


as far as any one delivers it for revelation, to keep cloſe to the words 


of ſcripture ; unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf the authority of one 


reflection on my words ; Mbat not, i there be an idea of identity as ta 
the body? 2; | „„ „ 


* Eſſay, boa iv. chap. 18. F7.; Þ+ Page 63. 
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84. Moral. S5. Moral good and evil. & 6. Mo- 


ral rules. § 7. Laws. QI 8. Divine law, the 
meaſure of jia and duty. & 9. Civil law, the mea- 
ſure of crimes and innocence. & 10. 11. Philoſaphi- 
cal law, the meaſure of virtue and vice. & 12. Its 
 enforcements, commendation, and diſcredit, § 13. Theſe 
three latot, the rules of moral good and evil. § 14. 
15. Morality is the relation of actions to theſe rules. 
S 10. The denominations of actions often miſlead us, 
§ 17. Relations innumerable. & 18, All relations ter- 
minate in ſunple ideas. S 19. We have ordinarily as 
clear, or clearer notions of the relation, as of its foun- 
dation, & 20. The notion of the relation is the ſame, 
whether the rule any action is compared to, be true or 


falſe. 


S 1. YEſides the before · mentioned occaſions of 


time, place, and caſualty of comparing, 
„„ Or 


| 
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or referring things one to another, there a are, as I 


have faid, infinite others, ſome ee [ ſhall 


mention. 
Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is s ſome one ſimple 
idea, which being capable of parts or degrees, af- 


fords an occaſion of comparing the ſubjects where- 
in it is to one another, in reſpect of that ſimple 
idea, v. g. whiter, ſweeter, bigger, equal, more, &c. 
theſe relations depending on the equality and ex- 
ceſs of the ſame ſimple idea, in ſeveral ſubjects, may 
be called, if one will, proportional; and that theſe 
are only converſant about thoſe fimple ideas recel- 
ved from ſenſation or reflection, is {0 evident, that . 


nothing need be ſaid to evinre it. 


$ 2. Secondly, Another occaſion of comparing. 
things together, or conſidering one thing, io as 
to include in that conſideration ſome other thing, 
is the circumſtances of their origin or beginning; 


which being not afterwards to be altered, make 


the relations depending thereon, as laſting as the 

ſubjects to which they belong; v. g. father and 
F brothers, cou ſin. german, &c. which have their 
relations by one community of blood, wherein wy : 


partake in ſeveral degrees; countrymen, i. e. tho 


who were born in the ſame*country or tract of 
ground; and theſe I call natural relations wherein 
we may obſerve, that mankind have fitted their no- 
tions and words to the uſe of common life, and not 
to the truth and extent of things. For it is certain, 
that in reality the relation is the fame betwixt the 
begetter and the begotten, in the ſeveral races of 


other animals, as well as men: but yet it is ſeldom 
laid, this bull is the grandfather of ſuch a calf; 


or that two pigeons are couſin- germans. It TY 
very convenient, that by diſtinct names theſe ręla- 
tions ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in man- 
kind, there being occafion both in laws, and other 
communications one with another; to mention and 
take notice of men under theſe relations: from 

wWhence 
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whence alſo 1880 the obligations of ſeveral duties 


amongſt men: whereas in brutes, men having very 


little or no cauſe to mind theſe relations, they have 


not thought fit to give them diſtin and peculiar 
names. This, by the way, may give us ſome light 
into the different ſtate and growth of languages : 
which being ſuited only to the convenience of 
communication, are proportioned to the notions 


men have, and the commerce of thoughts familiar 
amongſt them; and not to the reality or extent of 
things, nor to the various reſpects might be found. 


among them; nor the different abſtract confidera- 
tions might be framed about them. Where they 
had no philoſophical notions, there they had no 


terms to expreſs them: and it is no wonder men 


ſhould have framed no names for thoſe things 


they found no occaſion to diſcourſe of. From 
whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in ſome coun- 
tries, they may not have ſo much as the name 


for a horſe; and in others, where they are more 


careful of the pedigrees of their horſes. than of 
their own, that there they may have not only 
names for particular horſes, but alſo of their ſeve- 
ral relations of kindred one to another. 


5.3. Thirdly, Sometimes the foundation. of con- 
Adering things, with reference to one another, is 


ſome act whereby any one comes by a moral right, 
power, or obligatior| to do ſomething. Thus a 


general is one that hath. power to command an ar- 


my; and an army under a general, is a collection 


of armed men obli iged to obey one man. A citi- 


zen, or burgher, is one who has a right to certain 


privileges in this or that place. All chis ſort de- 
pending upon mens wills, or agreement in ſociety, 
I call inſtituted, or voluntary, and may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the natural, and that they are moſt, if 
not all of them, ſome way or other alterable, and 
ſeparable from the perſons to whom they have 


ſomelimes belonged, though neither of the lab- : 


ſtances, 
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ſtances, ſo Gated be deſtroyed. Now, though 
theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and 


contain in them a reference of two things one to 


the other; yet, becauſe one of the two things of- 
ten wants x relative name, importing that reference, | 
men uſually take no notice of it, and the relation 


is commonly overlooked, v. g. a patron and client 
are eaſily allowed to be relations but a conſtable, 
or dictator, are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, con- 
ſidered as ſuch; becauſe there is no peculiar name 
for thoſe who are under the command of a dicta- 
tor, or conſtable, expreſſing a relation to either of 


them; though it be cer ain, that either of them 
bath a certain power over ſome others; and fo is ſo 
far related to them, as well as a Patron is to his 


client, or general to his army. 


9 4. Fourthly, There is another ſort of relation, 1 


which is the conformity or diſagreement mens vo- 
luntary actions have to à rule to which they are re- 


ferred, and by which they are judged of; which, - hy 


think, may be called moral relation, as being that 


= which denominates our moral actions, and deſerves 


well to be examined, there being no part of know- 


ledge wherein we ſhould' be more careful to get de- 
termined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be. ob- 


ſcurity and confuſion, Human actions, when with 


their various ends, objects, manners, and circum- 
ſtances, they are framed into diſtinct complex 
ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo many mixed 
modes, a great part whereof have names annexed 
to them. Thus, ſuppoſing gratitude to be a readi- 


neſs to acknowledge and return kindneſs received 


polygamy to be the having more wives than one at : 


once: when we frame theſe notions thus in our 


minds, we have there ſo many determined ideas of 
mixed modes. But this is not all that concerns our 
actions: it is not enough to have determined ideas of 
them, and to know what names belong to ſuch and 
auch combinations of Keds: We have a farther and 
— greater 
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greater concernment, and that is, to know whe- 
ther ſuch actions, ſo made up, are morally good 


r add. | 


$ 5. Good and evil, as hath been ſhewn *, are 
nothing but pleaſure or pain, or that which occa- 


ſions, or procures pleaſure or pain to us. Moral 


good and evil, then, is only the conformity or diſ- 
agreement of our voluntary actions to ſome law, 


| whereby good and evil is drawn on us from the will 
and power of the law-maker ; which good and evil, 

pleaſure or pain, attending our obſervance or 
breach of the law, by the decree of the law-maker, 
is that we call reward and puniſoment. 5 


9 6. Of theſe moral rules, or laws, to which men 


generally refer, and by which they judge of the 


rectitude or pravity of their actions, there ſeem to 
me to be three ſorts, with their three different en- 
forcements, or rewards and puniſhments. For, 


 fince it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a rule 
ſet to the free actions of man, without annexing 
to it ſome enforcement of good and evil to deter- 
mine his will, we muſt, where- ever we ſuppoſe a 


law, ſuppoſe alſo ſome reward or puniſhment an- 
nexed to that law. It would be in vain for one in- 
telligent being to ſet a rule to the actions of another, 
if he had it not in his power to reward the com- 
pliance with, and puniſh deviation from his rule, 
by ſome good and evil, that is not the natural pro- 
duct and conſequence of the action itſelf : for that 
being a natural convenience, or inconvenience, 
would operate of itſelf without a law, This, if 1 


miſtake not, is the nature of all lau, properly ſo 


R 8 
$7. The laws that men generally refer their 


actions to, to judge of their rectitude, or obliqui- 
ty, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The divine 


law. 2. The civil law. 3. The law of opinion or 


* Bok ii. chap. 20. & 2, and chop, 21. & 42. 


reputation, 
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reputation, if I may ſo call it. By the relation 
they bear to the firſt of theſe, men judge whether 


their actions are ſins or duties; by the ſecond, 


whether they be criminal or innocent; and by 
the third, whether they be virtues or vices. _ 
98. Firft, The divine law, whereby I mean that 


law which Gop hath ſet to the actions of men, 


whether promulgated to them by the light of na- 
ture, or the voice of revelation. That Gop has 


given a rule whereby men ſhould govern themſelves, 


think there is nobody ſo brutiſh as to deny. He | 


has a right to do it : we are his creatures : he has 
goodneſs and wiſdom to direct our actions to that 


which is beſt ; and he has power to enforce it by 


rewards and puniſhments, of infinite weight and 


duration, in another life ; for nobody can take us 
out of his hands. This is the only true touch 
ſtone of moral rectitude; and by comparing tbem 
to this law, it is that men judge of the moſt con- 
ſiderable moral good or evil of their actions; that 
is, whether as duties, or ſins, they are like to pro- 
cure them happineſs or mifery from the hands of -- 


the Almighty. 


$9. Secondly, The civil law, the rule fk by the 


commonwealth, to the actions of thoſe who be- 


long to it, is another rule to which men refer their 
actions, to judge whether they be criminal or no. 
This law nobody overlooks; the rewards and pu- 
niſhments that enforce it being ready At hand, and 


ſuitable to the power that makes it ; which is the 


force of the commonwealth, engaged to protect 
the lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions of thoſe who 
live according to its laws, and has power to take a- 


way life, liberty, or goods from him who diſobeys; 


which is the puniſhment of offences N a- 
gainſt this law. 
10 Thirdly, The law of opinion or reputation. 
Virtue and vice are names pretended, and ſuppo- 
ſed every where to ſtand for actions in their own 
„%%% conn K ne: nature 
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nature right or wrong: and as far as they really 
are ſo applied, they ſo far are co- incident with the 


divine law above mentioned. But yet, whatever 1s 
pretended, this is viſible, that theſe names, virtue 


and dice, in the particular inſtances of their appli- 


cation, through the ſeveral nations and ſocieties of 
men in the world, are conſtantly attributed only 


A0 ſuch actions, as in each country and ſociety are 


in reputation or diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought 


ſtrange, that men every where ſhould give the 
name of virtue to thoſe actions, which amongſt 


them are judged praiſe-worthy ; and call that wice, 
which they account blameable : ſince, otherwiſe, 


they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould | 
| think any thing right, to which they allowed not 


commendation : any thing wrong, which they let 
paſs without blame. I hus the meaſure of what is 
every where called and eſteemed virtue and vice, is 
this approbation or diſlike, praiſe or blame, which, 
by a ſecret and tacit conſent, eſtabliſhes itſelf in 


the ſeveral ſocieties, tribes, and clubs of men in 
the world, whereby ſeveral actions come to find 


credit or diſgrace amongſt them, according to the 
Judgment, maxims, or faſhions of that place. For 
though men, uniting into politic ſocictics, have re- 


Tigned up to the public the diſpoſing of all their 
force, ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any 


fellow-citizen, any farther than the law of the 
country directs; yet they rctain ſtill the power of 
thinking well or ill, approving or diſapproving of 


the actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, and 


converſe with: and, by this approbation and diſlike, 
they eſtabliſh amongſt. themſelv es what they will call 


| virlue and vice. 


F 17, That this is the common meaſure of vir- 


tue and vice, will appear to any one, who conſi- 


ders, that though that paſſes for vice in one coun- + 


try, which is counted a virtue, or at leaſt not vice 


in another; yet every where, virtue and praiſe, 
Vice 
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vice and blame go together. Virtue is every where 
that which is thought praiſe-worthy ; and nothing 
elſe but that which has the allowance of public e- 
ſteem, is called virtue *, Virtue and praiſe arc o 
united, that they are calleu often by the ſame name. 

„ | PR FI ag | Suu t 


* Our author, in his preface to the fourth ed'tion, taking notige 
how apt men have been to miſtake him, added what here follows. 
« Of this the ingenious author of 7he diſcourſe concert ing the nature of 
« man, has given me a late inſtance, to mention no o her.“ Fer 
the civility of his expreſſions, end the candour that belongs to his 
order, forbid me to think, that he would have cloſed his p: etace witn 
an inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid “, concert.ing the third 


rule, which men refer their ackions to, I went about to make ve 


vice, and vice virtue, unleſs he had miſtaken my meaning; which he 


could not have done, if he had but given himſelf the trouble to con- 


ſider what the argument was I was then upon, and what was the chief 
deſign of that chapter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth ſection, 


and thoſe following. For I was there, not laying down moral rules, but 


ſhewing the original and nature of moral ideas, and enumerating the 


rules men make uſe of in moral relations, whether thoſe rules Wer: 
true or falſe: and purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every where 
that denomination, which, in the language of that place, anſwers to 


virtue an] vice in ours, which alters not the nature of things, though 
men generally do judge of, and denominate their actions according. to 


- 


the eſteem and faſhion of the place, or ſect they are of, 


If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had ſaid +, he 


would have known what I think of the eternal and unalterable na- 
ture of right and wrong, and what I call virtue and vice? and if He 
had obſerved, that in the place he quotes, I only report as matter ct 
&:@' what others call virtue and*wice, he would not have found it V- 


able to any great exception. For, I think, I am not much out in 


ſaying, that one of the rules made uſe of in the world for a ground cr 


meaſure of a moral relation, is that «ſteem and reputation, which ſc- 


veral ſorts- of actions find varioully in the ſeveral ſocicties of men, ac- 
cord'ng to which they are called virtues or vices: and whatever au- 
thority the learned Mr Lowde places in his old Engl ſb dicticnary, I 
dare ſay, it nowhere tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame 


act on is not in credit, called and ccunted a virtue in one place, 


which being in diſrepute, paſſes for, and under the name of vice in 
ancther, The taking notice that men beſtow the names of virtue 
and æ ite, according to this rule of re;utaticn, is all I have done, or 
can be laid o my charge to have done, towards the making wice. vir- 


tre, and virtue vice, But the good man does well, and as becomes 


his calling, to be watchful in ſuch points, and to take the alarm, even 


at expreſſions, which, ſtanding alone by themſelves, might ſound ill, 


and be ſuſpected. 1 8 
5 Fool ii. chop, 28. eee eee 
Þ+ Bock 1. c. 3. § 18. and in this preſent chapter, & 13. 14. 15. & 2 

Fl 3 
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Sunt ſua prænud laudi, ſays Virgil; and fo Cicero, 
Nihil habit natura preftantius, quam honeſtatem, quan 
lau dem, quam dignitatem, quam decus; which, hz tells 
you, are all names for the fame thing, - Ty/c. J. ii. 

5 * e e 


It is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his ci- 
ting, as he does, theſe words of mine “; The exortations of inſpired 
teachers have not feared to appeal to common repute ; “ wwhatſcever . thirgs 


date lwely, whatſoever things are of good report; ef there be any vir ue, 


& if there be any praiſe,” &c. Pyil, iv. 8. without taking notice of 
thoe immediately preceding, which introduce them, and run thus: 
FPhercby, in the corruption of manners, the true beundaries of the law of na- 
ture, wohich ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well pre- 


| ſerved: fo that even the exhortations of inſpired teachert, &c. By which 


words, and the reſt of that ſection, it is plain, that I brought that 


paſſage of St Paul, not to prove, that the general mea ure of what 


men call virtue and vice throughout the world, was the reputation 
and faſhion of each particular ſociety within itſelf; but to ſhew, that 
though it were ſo, yet, for reaſons I there give, men, in that way of 
denominating their actions, did not, for the muſt part, much vary 
from the law of nature, which is that ſtinJling and unaherable rule, 
by which they ought to julge of the moral rectitude and pravity of 
their ations, and accordingly denominate them virtues or vices, Had 
Mr Lowde conſidered this, he would have found it little to his pur- 
poſe, to have quoted that paſſage in a ſenſe that I uſed it not; and 
would, I imagine, have ipared the explication he ſubjoins to it, as 
not very neceſſary, Bat I hope this ſecond edition will give him ſa. 


_ Esfarion in the point, and that this matter is now ſo expreſſed, as 


to ſhew him there was no cauſe of ſcruple, 

Though I am forced to difer from him in thoſe apprehenſions he 
has expreſſed in the latter end of his preface, concerning what I had 
{aid about virtue and vice; yet we are beiter agreed than he thinks, 
in what he fays in his third chapter , concerning natural inſcription, 
and innate nvit5ns, I ſhall not deny him the privilege he claims f, 
to ſtate the queſtion as he plcaſ:s, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as 
to leave nothing in it contrary to what 1 have ſaid: for, according to 

him, innate notions being condit i nal things depending upon the concurrence 
F ſeveral other circumſtances, in order to the foul's exerting them, all that 
e ſays for innate, imprinted, impreſſed not ians, (tor of innate ideas he 
ſays nothing at all), amounts at laſt only to this; that there are 
certain propoſitions, which, though the ſoul from the beginning, 
or when a man is born, does not know, yet by aſſſance from the ou. 


dard ſenſes, and the help of ſome previous cultivation, it may aftervards 


come certainly to know the truth of; which is no more than what L 
have affirmed in my firſt book. For, I ſuppoſe, by the ſoul's exert- 
ing them, he means its beginning to know them, or elſe the /2:/'s 


exerting of no ions, will be to me a very unintelligible expreſſion ; and, 


# In Fi. of this chapter. -+ . . 1 Pæ. 52. 
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to the ſoul's exerting them, brings them into our knewlcdge. 
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This is the language of the Heathen philoſophers, ' 
who well underſtood wherein their notions of vir- 


tue and vice conſiſted, And though, perhaps, by 


the different temper, education, faſhion, maxims, 


or intereſt of different ſorts of men, it fell out, 


that what was thought praiſe-worthy in one place, 
eſcaped not cenſure in another; and fo in different 


ſocieties, virtues and vices were changed: yet, as 


to the main, they, for the moſt part, kept the 


ſame every where. For ſince nothing can be more 


natural, than to encourage with eſteem and repu- 
tation that wherein every one finds his advantage; 


and to blame and diſcountenance the contrary; it 


is no wonder, that eſteem and diſcredit, virtue and 
vice, ſhould, in a great meaſure, every where 
correſpond with the unchangeable rule of right 
and wrong, which the law of Gop hath eſtabliſh 
ed.; there being nothing that ſo directly and viſi- 
bly ſecures and advances the general good of man- 
kind in'this world, as obedience to the laws he has 


I think, at beſt is a very unſit one in this cafe, it miſſealing meps 
thoughts by an inſinuation, as if theſe no. ions were in the mind be- 


fore the Fs exerts them, i. e. before they are known; whercas, 


truly, before they. are known, there is. nothing of them in the 
mind, but a capacity to know them, when the concurrence of lese 
circumſtances, which this ingenicus author thinks receffiry, in oder 
I. find him expreſs. it thus “; 7h-ſe natural no ions are nit ſo ir pr int- 
ed upon the ſoul, as that they naturally and neceſſa: ily exert them/elnes ( 


ven in children and idiots) without any affiftcme from the-cu'roard ſenjc 11 


er without the hein of ſome previous cultivation, Here he ſays, they exe t 
themſelves, as p. 78, that the ſoul exeris them, When he has-explaine 1 


to himſelf or others, what he means by the ſou/'s exerting innate nation , 


or their exerting themſelves, and what that prevvior's cl twaltin and ci 
cumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, find 
there is ſo little of controverſy between him and me in the point, ba- 
ting that he calls that exerting of no:t9ns, which I, in a more vulgar 
ſtyle, call knowing, that I have reaſon to think he brought in my na ne 


upon this occaſion only, out of the pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly ot. 
me, which I muſt gratefully acknowledge he has done every whe e 


he mentions me, not without conferring on me, as ſome others have 
done, a title I have no right to, © $025 win 
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ſet chem, oy nothing that breeds ſuch miſchiefs 
and confuſion as the negleck of them. And there- 
fore men, without renouncing all ſenſe and reaſon, 
and their own intereſt, which they are ſo conſtant- 
ly true to, could not generally miſtake in placing 
their commendation and blame on that fide, that 
really deſerved it not, Nay, even thoſe men, whoſe 
practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their ap- 
probation right; few being depraved to that degree 
as not to "condemn. at leaſt i in others, the faults 
they themſelves were guilty of: whereby, even in 
the corruption of manners, the true boundaries of 
the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of 
virtue and vice, were pretty well preſerved. So 
that even the exhortations of infpired teachers 
have not feared to appeal to common repute : 
Whatſoever is lovely, whatſoever is of god report. if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, &c. Phil. 
ws, 

§ 12. If any one ſhould imagine, that 1 have 
forgot my own: notion of a law, when I'make the 
law, whereby men judge of virtue and vice, to be 
nothing elſe, but the conſent of private men, who 

have not authority enough to make a law; eſpe- 
cially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſ- 
ſential to a law, a power to enforce it: I think, I 
may ſay, that He who imagines commendation and 
diſgrace not to be ſtrong motives on men, to 
accommedate themſelves to the opinions and rules 
of thoſe with whom they converſe, fecms little ſkill- 
led in the nature or hiſtory of mankind : the great- 
_ eſt part whereof he ſhall find to govern themſelves 
chiefly, if not ſolely, by this law of faſhion ; and 
ſo they do that which keeps them in reputation 
with their company, little regarding the laws of 
Gor or the magiſtrate, . The penaltics that attend 
the breach of Gop's laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, 
moſt men ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; and a- 
mongſt thoſe that 5 my, whilſt they break 
the. 


2 
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the law, entertain thoughts of future reconcilia- 


tion, and making their peace for: ſuch breaches : 
and as to the puniſhments due from the laws of 
the commonwealth, they frequently flatter them-- 

felves with the hope of impunity. But no man e- 
ſcapes the puniſhment of their cenſure and diſlike, 

who offends againſt the faſhion and opinion of rhe 
FOrmpany he keeps, and would recommend himſelf 


Nor is there one of ten thouſand; who is tiff 
we inſenſible enough to bear up under the con- 


ſtant diſlike and' condemnation of his own club. 

He muſt be of a ſtrange and unuſual conſtitution, 
who can content himſelf to live in conſtant diſ- 
grace and diſrepute with his own particular ſociety, 
Solitude many men have ſought, and been-recon- 


ciled to: but nobody, that has the leaſt: thought 


or ſenſe of a man about him, can live in ſociety uns -- 
der the conſtant diſlike and ill opinion of his fami- 

liars, and thoſe he converſes with, This is a bur 
den too heavy for human ſufferance: and he muſt 
be made up of irreconcilable contradictions, who 
can take pleaſure in company, and yet be inſenſi- 


ble of contempt and diſgrace from his companions, 


$ 13. Theſe three then, 1. The law of God, 2. 
The law of politic ſocieties, 3. The law of faſhion, 
or private cenſure, are thoſe to which men vari- 
ouſly compare their actions: and it is by their 


conformity to one of theſe laws, that they take 


their meaſures, when they would judge of their 
moral rectitude, and denominate their actions 
good or bad, 

$ 14. Whether the rule, to which, as to a 


touch-ſtone, we bring our voluntary tons: to 
examine them by, and try their goodneſs, and ac- 
cordingly to name them: which is, as it were, the 


mark of the value we fet upon chem: whether, I 


ſay, we take that rule from the faſhion of the coun- 


try, or the will of a law-maker, the mind is caſi ly 
able to obſer ve che relation any action hath to it; 4 ; 
and 
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and to judge, whether the action agrees, or diſa- 
grees with the rule; and fo hath a notion of oral 
goodneſs or evil, which is either conformity, or 
not conformity of any action to that rule: and 
therefore is often called moral rectitude. I his rule 
being nothing but a collection of ſeveral ſimple i- 
das, the conformity thereto is but ſo ordering the 
action, that the fimple ideas belonging to it, may 
correſpond to thoſe which the law requires. And 
thus we ſee how moral. beings and notions are 
founded on, and: terminated in theſe ſimple ideas 
we have received from ſenſation and reflection. For 
example, let us conſider the complex idea we ſig- 
nify by the word murder; and when we have taken 
it aſunder, and examined all the particulars, we 
ſhall find them to amount to a collection of ſimple 
ideas derived from reflection or ſenſation, viz. 
1. From reflection on the operations of our own. 
minds, we have the ideas of willing, conſidering, 
purpoſing beforehand, malice, or wiſhing ill to 
another; and alfo of life, or perception, and ſelf- 
motion. 2. From ſenſation, we have the collec- 
tion of thoſe ſimple ſenſible ideas which are to be 
found in a man, and of ſome action, whereby we 
put an end to perception and motion in the man; 
all which ſimple ideas axe comprehended in the 
word murder, This collection of ſimple ideas be- 
ing found by me to agree or diſagree with. the e- 
ſteem of the country 1 have been bred in, and to- 
be held by molt men there, worthy praiſe or blame, 
J call the action virtuous or vitious : if J have the 
will of a ſupreme, inviſible law-maker for my rule; 
then, as: I ſuppoſed the action commanded or for- 
bidden by Gop, I call it good or evil, fin or duty: 
and if I compare it to the civil law, the rule made by 
the legiſlative power of the country, 1 call it lawful, 
or unlawful, a crime, or no crime, So that whence 
ſoever we take the rule of moral actions, or by 
what ſtandard. ſoever we frame in our minds Per 
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deas of virtues or vices, they conſiſt only, and are 


made up of collections of ſimple ideas, which we 


originally received from ſenſe or reflection, and 
their rectitude or obliquity conſiſts in the agree- 


ment or diſagreement with thoſe patterns preſcribed 
by ſome law, 


$ 15, To eanceive rightly af moral actions, we 
muſt take notice of them under this twofold conſi- 


deration. 1. As they are in themſelves each made 
up of ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas, Thus 


drunkenneſs or lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a collection 
of {imple ideas, which I call mixed modes and in 
this ſenſe, they are as much poſitive abſolute ideas, 
as the drinking of a horſe, or ſpeaking of a 


| parrot, 2. Our actions are conſidered as good, 
bad, or indifferent ; and in this. reſpect, they 
are relative; it being their conformity to, or dif- 
agreement with ſome rule, that makes them to 


be regular or irregular, good or bad: and ſo, as 
far as they are compared with a rule, and there- 


upon denominated, they come under relation. 
Thus the challenging and fighting with a man, as 


it is a certain poſitive mode, or particular ſort of 
action, by particular ideas, diſtinguiſhed from all 


others, is called duellinge which, when conſider- 
ed, in relation to the law of Gop, will deſerve the 


name in; to the law of faſhion, in ſome coun- 


tries, valour and virtue; and to the municipal laws 


of ſome governments, a capital crime. In this 
caſe, when the poſitive mode has one name, and 


another name as it ſtands in relation to the law, 
the diſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in 


fubſtances, where one name, v. g. man, is uſed to 


ſignify the thing, another, d. & father, to lignify 
the relation, s 


16. But becauſe very fatty the politive 5 
idea of the action, and its moral relation, are com- 


. prehended together under one name, and the ſame 
word made uſe of to expreſs both the mode or ac- 


tion, 
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tion, and its moral rectitude or obliquity; there- 
fore the relation itſelf is leſs taken notice of; and 


there is often no diſtinction made between the po- 


ſitive idea of the action, and the reference it has to 
a rule. By which confuſion of theſe two diſtinct 
conſiderations under one term, thoſe who yield too 


eaſily to the impreſſions of ſounds, and are forward 


to take names for things, are often miſled in their 


judgment of actions. Thus the taking from ano- 
ther what is his, without his knowledge or allow- 


ance, is properly called f-a/ing : but that name be- 


ing commonly underſtood to ſignify all the moral 
pravity of the action, and to denote its contrariety 
to the law, men are apt to condemn whatever they 


- hear called ſtealing, as an ill action, diſagreeing 


with the rule of right. And yet the private taking 
away his ſword from a madman, to prevent his do- 
ing miſchief, though it be properly denominated 
Healing, as the name of ſuch a mixed mode; yet 


when compared to the law of Gop, and conſider- 
ed in its relation to that ſupreme rule, it is no ſin 
or tranſgreſſton, though the name ſlealing ordina- 


rily carries ſuch an intimation with it. 
$ 17. And thus much for the relation of human 
actions to a law, which therefore I call moral re- 


lation. | 


It would make a volume to go over all ſorts of 


relations: it is not therefore to be expected, that 


I ſhould here mention them all, It ſuffices to our 
preſent purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the ideas 


are we have of this comprehenfive conſideration, 
called relation: which is ſo various, and the occa- 
fions of it fo many, (as many as there can be of 
comparing things one to another), that it is not ve- 
ry eaſy to reduce it to rules, or under juſt heads. 


Thoſe I have mentioned, l think, are ſome of the 
moſt confiderable, and fuch as may ſerve to let 


us fee from whence we get our ideas of relations, 


and wherein they are founded. But before I quit 


| | this 
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this argument, from what has been ſaid, give me 
leave to obſerve, %; K P 3 
$18, Nit, That it is evident, that all relations 
terminate in, and are ultimately founded on thoſe 
ſimple ideas we have got from ſenſation or rcflec- 


ſelyes, (if we think of any thing, or have any 
meaning), or would ſignify to others, when we ule 
words ſtanding for relations, is nothing but ſome 
imple ideas, or collections of ſimple ideas, compa- 
red one with another, This is ſo manifeſt in that 
ſort called preportional, that nothing can be more. 
For when a man ſays, honey is {ſweeter than wax, 
it is plain, that his thoughts in this relation termi- 
nate in this ſimple idea, ſweetneſs, which is equal- 
ly true of all the reſt; though, where they are 
| compounded, or decompounded, the {imple ideas 
they are made up of, are, perhaps, ſeldom taken 
| notice of; v. g. when the word father is mention- 
ed: 1. There is meant that particular ſpecies, or 
collective idea, ſignified by the word mas. 2. I hoſe 
ſenſible ſimple ideas, ſignified by the word genera-= 
tian. And, 3. The effects of it, and all the ſim- 


zan ple ideas, fignified by the word chi. So the word 
% Friend, being taken for a man who loves, and is 
= ready to do good to another, has all theſe fallow-_ 
* ing ideas, to the making of it up. 1. All che ſim- 
— ple ideas, comprehended in the word mar, or in- 


telligent being. 2. The idea of love. 3. I he i- 
dea of readineſs or diſpoſition. 4. ] he idea of action, 
| Which is any kind of thought or motion. 5. The 
idea of good, which ſignifies any thing that may ad- 
* rance his happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if ex- 
amined, in particular ſimple ideas, of which the 
s word good, in general, ſignifies any one; but if 
| removed from all fimple ideas quite, it ſignifies no- 
thing at all And thus alſo all moral words ter- 
| minate at laſt, though, perhaps, more remotely, 
in a collection of {imple ideas: the immediate ſig- 
nification of relative words, being very often other 
— — ee 5 ſuppoſed 


tion: ſo that all that we have in our thoughts our- _ 
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ſappoied known relations; which, if traced one to 


another, {till end in ſimple ideas. 


$ 19. Secondly, 1 hat in relations, we have for the 
moſt part, if not always, as clear a notion of the 
relation, as we have of thoſe {imple ideas wherein 
it is founded: agreement or diſagreement, where— 
on relation depends, being things whereof we have 


commonly as clear ideas as of any other whatſoever ; 
it being but the diſtinguiſhing ſimple ideas, or their 


degrees one from another, without which we could 


have no diſtinct knowledge at all, For if | have a 
clear idea of ſweetneſs, light, or extenſion, I have 
too, of equal, or more, or leſs, of each of theſe : 


if I know what it is for one man to be born of a 
woman, viz, Sempronia, I know what it is for an- 


other man to be born of the ſame woman, Sempro- 
nia; and fo have as clear a notion of brothers, as 
of births, and, perhaps, clearer. For, if | belie- 


ved, that Sempronia digged Titus out of the par 


ſley-bed, as they uſe to tell children, and thereby 


became his mother ; and that aftewards, in the 
fame manner, the digged Caius out of che parſley- 
bed, I had as clear a notion of the relation of bro- 

thers between them, as if I had all the {kill of a 


_ midwife ; the notion that the ſame woman contri- 


buted, as mother equally to their births, (though 


1 were ignorant or miſtaken in the manner of it), 


being that on which I grounded the relation ; and 
that they agreed in that circumſtance of birth, let 


it be what it will. The comparing them then in 


their deſcent from the ſame perſon, without Know- 
ing the particular circumſtances of that deſcent, is 


enough to found my notion of their having or not 


having the relation of brothers. But though the ideas 


of particular relations are capable of being as clear 


and diſtinct in the minds of thoſe, who will duly 


conſider them, as thoſe of mixed modes, and more 


determinate, than thoſe of ſubſtances; yet the 


names e tor clation are often of as doubtful 


and 


% 
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and uncertain ſignification, as thoſe of ſubſtances 
or mixed modes; and much more than thoſe of 


ſimple ideas: becauſe relative words being the 
marks of this compariſon, which is made only by 


mens thoughts, and is an idea only in mens minds, 


men frequently apply them to different compariſons 


of things, according to their own imaginations, 


which do not always correſpond with thole of 


others uſing the ſame names. 


$ 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call moral relations, 
I have a true notion of relation, by comparing the 
action with the rule, whether the rule be true, or 
falſe. For if J meaſure any thing by a yard, 1 


know whether the thing I meaſure be longer or 
ſhorter than that ſuppoſed yard, though, perhaps, 


the yard I meaſure by, be not exactly the ſtandard : 


which, indeed, is another inquiry, For though 
the rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in itz ver 
the agreement or diſagreement obſervable in that 


which I compare with it, makes me perceive the 
relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong rule, I 
ſhall thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its mo- 


ral rectitude, becauſe I have tried it by that which 


is not the true rule; but 1 am not miſtaken in the 
relation which that action bears to that rule 
I compare it to, which | is agreement or diſagree · 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of | CLEAR and OBSCURE, DISTINCT end 


CONFUSED Ip As. 


§ 1. Jdeas, ſome clear and diftina, e obſcure ndl 
confuſed, & 2. Clear and obſcure, explained by fight. 
$ 3. Cauſes of obſcurity. S 4. Diftin? and conſu 
fed, what. N 5. Objettion. Y 6. Conſiuſion of ideas, 
1s in reference to their names. & 7, Defeults Thich 


Vor, Ul. 4-6 | make 
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male conſuſin.. Firſt, Complex ideas made up of too 
few ſimple ones. & 8. Secondly, Or its f mple ones 
jumbled diſorderly together. 955 Thirdly, Or are 
mutable and undetermined, S 10. Confif mn, with- 
out reference to names, hardly conceivable. & 11. Con- 
Fuſtin concerns always two ideas. N12. Cauſes of 
confuſion. & 13. Complex ideas may be diftinel in one 
fart, end confuſed in ancther, 8 14. This, if nit 
heeded, cauſes confufiin in cur arguings. & 15. In 
"pens in eternity. $ 16. Denn, 9 8 matter. 


$1. Aviog ſhewn the original of our ideas, 
and taken a view of their ſeveral ſor ts; 
| conſidered the difference between the ſimple and 
the complex, and obſerved how the complex ones 
are divided into thoſe of modes, ſubſtances, and 
relations, all which, I think, is neceſſary to be done 
by any one, who would acquaint himſelf thorough- 
ly with the progreſs of the mind in its appre chen- 
tion and knowledge of things; it will, perhaps, 
be thought I have dwelt long enough upon the ex- 
amination of ideas, 1 muſt, nevertheleſs, crave 
leave to offer ſome few other conſiderations con- 
cerning them, he firſt is, that ſome are clear, 
and others 9b/cure ; ſome 4/7119, and others confuſed, 
$ 2, he perception of the mind being moſt apt- 
by: explained by words relating to the fight, we 
thall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear and 
obſcure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we call 
clear and obſcure in the objects of tight, Light being 
that which diſcovers to us viſible objects, we give 
the name of „cure to that which is not placed in a 
light ſufficient to dilcover minutely to us the figure 
and colours which are obſervable in it, and which, 
in a better light, would be diſcernible. in like 
manner our ſimple ideas are clear, when they are 
ſuch as the objects themſelves, from whence the 
were taken, did, or might, in a welt ordered ſen- 
ſation or perception, preſent them, Whilſt the 
. | | Fee memory 
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memory retains them thus, and can produce them 
to the mind, whenever it has occaſion to conſider 

them, they are clear ideas. So far as they either 

want any thing of that original exactneſs, or have 

Joſt any of their firſt freſhneſs, and are, as it were, 

faded or tarniſhed by time, ſo far are they obſcure. 

Complex ideas, as they are made up of fimple ones, 
ſo they are clear, when the ideas that go to their 

compoſition are clear and the number and order 

of thoſe fimple ideas, that are the ingredients O 

any complex one, 1s determinate and certain. 

9 3. The cauſes of obſcurity in fimpls dens, 
ſeem to be either dull organs, or very flight am 
tranſient impreſſions made by the objects; or elſe 

a weakneſs in the memory not able to retain then) 
as received, For to return again to vilible objects, 
to help us to apprehend this matter : if the organs 

or faculties of perception, like wax overhardened 
with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of th⸗ 

mags from the uſual impulſe wont to imprint it; 
like wax of a temper too ſoft, will not hold it 

1 when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the wax 

of a temper fit, but the ſcal not applied with a fuflici- 

ent force to make a clear impreſſion; in any of theſe 
caſes, the print left by the ſeal, will be obſcure. I his, 

1 ſuppole, needs no application to make it plainer. 

6 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the mind has 

ſuch a full and evident perception, as it docs rc- 

ceive from an outward object operating duly on i 
woll- diſpoſed organ, ſo a diſtinct idea is that where 

in the mind perceives a difference from all other; 

and a confuled idea is ſuch an one, as is not fuß 

_ciently diſtinguiſhable from another, from acts. 

it ought to be different. 

$ 5. If no idea be confuſed, but flick as is not 

ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 

which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one ſay, to find any where a confuſed idea. 

For, let any idea be as it will, it can be no other 

VVV 
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dut ſuch as the mind perceives it to be * and that 
very perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all 


other ideas, which cannot be other, 7. e. different, 
without being perceived to be ſo. No idea there- 


fore can be undiſtinguiſhable from another, from 


which it ought to be different, unleſs you would 


have it different from itſelf: for, from all other, it 
is evidently different. 


$6. To remove this difficulty, and to help us 


to conceive aright what it is that makes the confu- 
ſion ideas are at any time chargeable with, we muſt 


conſider, that things ranked under diſtinct names, 
are ſuppoſed different enough to be diſtinguiſhed, 


that ſo each ſort, by it peculiar name, may be 
marked, and diſcourſed of apart upon any occa- 


ſion : and there is nothing more evident, than that 


the greateſt part of different names are ſuppoſed to . 
_ ſtand for different things. Now, every idea a man 
has, being viſible what it is, and diſtin& from all 
other ideas but itſelf, that which makes it confuſed, 


18, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by 
another name, as that which it is expreſſed by, the 
difference which keeps the thoughts (to be ranked 


under thoſe two different names) diſtin, and 
makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and 


| ſome of them to the other of thoſe names, being 
left out; and fo the diſtinction, which was intended 


to be kept up by thoſe different names, is quite loſt. 


6 7. The defaults which uſually occaſion this 


confuſion, I think, are chiefly theſe following: 


Firſt, When any complex idea (for it is complex 
ideas that are moſt liable to confuſion) is made up 
of too ſmall a number of ſimple ideas, and ſuch 


only as are common to other things, whereby the 


differences that make it, deſerve a different name, 
are left out. Thus he that has an idea made up of 


barely the ſimple ones of a beaſt with ſpots, has 


but a confuſed idea of a leopard, it not being 
thereby ſufficiently OHNE from a lynx, and 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral other ſorts of beaſts chat are ſpotted. 89 


that ſuch an idea, though it hath the peculiar name 
lespard, is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned 


by the names /ynx, or panther, and may as well come 
under the name Hnx, as leopard, How much the 


cuſtom of defining of words by general terms, 


contributes to make the ideas we would expreſs by 


them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others to 


conſider. 'I his is evident, that coufaled ideas arc 


Tuch as render the uſe of words uncertain, and take 


away the benefit. of diſtin&t names. When the 


ideas, for which we uſe different terms, have not a 


difference anſwerable to their diſtinct names, and 


ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it Is 5 that 


they are truly confuſed, 
6 8. Secondly, Another default which makes our 


ideas confuſed, is, when though the particulars char 5 


make up any idea are in number enough; yet they 


are ſo jumbled together, that it is not caſily diſcern⸗ | 


_ tble, whether it more belongs to the name that is 
given it, than to any other. There is nothing 
Properer to make us conccive this confuſion, than 
a fort of pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſuprifins picecs 
of art, wherein the colours, as they are laid by the 


pencil on the table itſelf, rl out very add nd un- 


uſual figures, and have no diſcernible order in the! 
potition. This draught, thus made vp of parts, 
wherein no ſymmetry nor order appears, is, in it- 


ſelf, no more a confuſed thing, than the P! icture of 


a cloudy ſky ; wherein though there be as little on- 

der of colours or figures to be found, yet nob: dvr 
thinks it a confuſed picture. What is it then thar 
makes it be thought confuſed, fince the want of 


ſymmetry does not? as it is plain it docs not; for 


another draught made, barely in imitation of th . 
could not be called confuſed. | anſwer. that which 


makes it be thought confuſed, is, the applying it 


to ſome name, to which it does ns, . 


bly belong, than to ſome other, /. g. when it is. 
„„ laid 
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| ſaid to be the picture of a man, or Cæſar, then any 
One with reaſon counts it confuſed : becauſe it is 
not diſcernible, in that ſtate, to belong more to the 
name man, or Ceſar, than to the name baboomn, or 
Pompey ; which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
ideas from thoſe fignified by man, or Ceſar. But 
when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, hath re- 
duced thoſe irregular lines on the table into their 
due order and proportion, then the confuſion 
ceaſes, and the eye preſently ſees that it is a man, or 
Cæſar; i. e. that it belongs to thoſe names; and 
that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a ba- 
boon, or Pompey; 1. e. from the ideas fignified by 
thoſe names, juſt thus it is with our ideas, which 
are, as it were, the pictures of things. No one of 
theſe mental draughts, however the parts are put 
together, can be called confuſed, (for they are 
plainly diſcernible as they are), till it be rank- 
ed under ſome ordinary name, to which it cannot 
be diſcerned to belong, any more than it does to 
 fome other name of an allowed different figuifica- 
tion VV „ „ 
$ 9. Thirdly, A third defect that frequently gives. 
the name of confuſed to our ideas, is, when any 
j one of them is uncertain and undetermined, Thus 
i we may obſerve men, wh» not forbearing to uſe 
1 the ordinary words of their language, till they have 
learned their preciſe ſignification, change the idea 
5 they make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as 
often as they uſe it. Be that does this, out of un- 
certainty of what he ſhould leave out, or put in- 
ij to his idea of churc?, or idilitry, every time. he 
thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one 
1548 preciſe combination of ideas that makes it up, is 
aid to have a confuſed idea of idolatry, or the 
church: though this be ſtill for the ſame reaſon 
that the former, viz, becauſe a mutable idea (if 
we will allow it to be one idea) cannot belong to 
ne 
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one name, rather than another: and ſo loſes the 


diſtinction that diſtin& names are deſigned for. 


§ 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 


how much names, as ſuppoſed ſteady figns of 


things, and by their difference to ftand for, and 
keep things diſtinct, that in themſelves are differ- 
ent, are the occhfion; of denominating ideas dif- 
tinct or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved re- 


ference the mind makes of its ideas to ſuch names. 


This, perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after 
what I ſay of words, in the third book, has been 
read and conſidered. But without taking notice of 
fuch a reference of ideas to diſtin names, as the 
figns of diſtinct things, it will be hard to ſay what a 


confuſed idea is. And therefore when a man de- 


figns, by any name, a fort of things, or any one 
particular thing, diſtinct from all others, the com 


plex idea he annexcs to that name is the more diſ- 
tinct, the more particular the ideas are, and the 
oreater and more determinate the number and or- 
der of them is, whereof it is made up. For the 


more it has of theſe, the more has it ſtill of the 


perceivable differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate 


and diſtinct from all ideas belonging to other names, 
even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and there» 


by all confuſion with them is avoided, 


6 11. Confuſion, making it a difficulty to ſepa- 
rate two things that ſhould be ſeparated, concerns 


always two ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt ap- 
proach one another. Whenever therefore we ſu- 
ſpect any idea to be confuſed, we muſt examine 


what other it is in danger to be confounded with, 
or which it cannot caſily be ſeparated from, and 
that wall always be found an idea belonging to ano» 
ther name, and ſo ſhould be a different thing, from 
which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct ; being either 


the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or at leaſt, as 


ed 


1 
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of ſimple ideas, under one name; much leſs are 
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other idea, which the different names import. 
6 12, This, think, is the confuſion proper to 
ideas, which {till carries with it a ſecret reference 


to names, At leaſt, if there be any other confu- 


lion of ideas this is that which moſt of all difor- 
ders mens thoughts and diſcourſes : ideas, as rank- 


ed under names, being thoſe that for the moſt part 


men reaſon of wilt themſelves, and always thoſe 


which they commune about with others. And 
therefore where there are ſuppoſed two different 


ed under; and ſo keeps not that difference from that 


ideas, marked by two different names, which are 


not as diſtinguiſhable as the ſounds that ſtand for 
them, there never fails to be confuſion : and where 
any idsas are diſtinct, as the ideas of thoſe two 


ſounds "they are marked by, there can be between 
them no confuſion, The way to prevent it, is to 
collect and unite into one complex idea, as preciſe- 
ly as is poſſible, all thoſe ingredients, whereby it is 


_differenced from others; and to them ſo united in 
a determinate number or order, apply ſteadily 


the ſame name. But this neither accommodating 


mens eaſe or vanity, or ſerving any deſign, but 


that of naked truth, which is not always the thing 


aimed at, fuch exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed, 
than hoped for. And fince the looſe application of 


names to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no 


_ ideas, ſerves both to cover our own ignorance, as 


well as to perplex and confound others, which goes 


for learning and ſuperiority in knowledge, it is no 


wonder that moſt men ſhould uſe it themſelves, 


whilſt they complain of it in others. Though, I 
think, no ſmall part of the confuſion to be found : 
in the notions of men, might by care and ingenuity 
be avoided ; yet I am far from conctuding it every 

Where Wilkal. Some ideas are ſo complex, and 


made up of ſo many parts, that the memory does 


not caſily retain the very ſame preciſe combination 
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we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe com- 
plex idea ſuch a name ſtands in another man's 
uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows con- 
fuſion in a man's own reaſonings and opinions 
within himſelf; from the latter, frequent confu- 
ſion in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But 
having more at large treated of words, their de- 
fects and abuſes, in the following book, 1 ſhall 
7% .. ĩ TEE 


9 13. Our complex ideas being made up of col- 


lections, and fo variety of ſimple ones, may accord- 
ingly be very clear and diſtin in one part, and 
very obſcure and confuſed in another. In a man 
who ſpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a thouſand 
ſides, the idea of the figure may be very confuſed, 


though that of the number be very diſtinct ; ſo that 


he being able to diſcourſe and demonſtrate concern- 
ing that part of his complex idea, which depends 
upon the number of a thouſand, he is apt to think 


he has a diſtinct idea of a chiliaedron : thoyoh it he 


— 4 44 av ww we _ 


plain, he has no preciſe idea of its figure, ſo as to 


_ diſtinguith it, by that, from one that has but 99 


ſides. The not obſerving whereof, cauſes no imall 


errour in mens thoughts, and confuſion in their 


diſcourſes | 


| $ 14. He that thinks he has a diſtin idea of the 


figure of a chiliaedron, let him, for trial's ſake, take | 
another parcel of the ſame uniform matter, vix. 


gold, or wax, of an equal bulk, and make it into 


a figure of $99 ſides, he will, I doubt not, be able 


to diſtinguiſh theſe two ideas one from another, 


by the number of ſides ; and reaton and argue dif- 


tinctly about them, whilſt he kceps his thoughts 


and reaſoning to that part only of theſe ideas, 
which is contained in their numbers; as that the 
ſides of the one could be divided into two {qual 
numbers; and of the other not, Sc. But when 


he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their figure, 


he will there be preſently at a los, and not be NN. 
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J think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of 


them diſtinct from the other, by the bare figure of 


theſe two pieces of gold; as he could, if the fame 


parcels of gold were made one into a cube, the 


other a figure of five fides. In which incomplete 


ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, and 
wrangle with others, efpecially where they have 


particular and familiar names. For being ſatisfied 
in that part of the idea, which we have clear; and 
the name which is familiar to us, being applied to 

the whole, containing that part alſo which is im- 
perfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that 


confuſed part, and draw deductions from it in the 
obſcure part of its ſignification, as confidently as 
we do trom the other, 


§ 15. Having frequently in our mouths the 
name eternity, we are apt to think we have a poſi- = 
tive comprehenſive idea of it, which is as much as 
to ſay, that there is no part of that duration which 
is not clearly contained in our idea. it is true, 
that he that thinks ſo, may have a clear idea of 


duration; he may alſo have a very clear idea of 
a very great length of duration; he may alſo have 


à clear idea of che compariſon of that great one, 


with ſtill a greater : but it not being poſſible for 


him to icin in his idea of any e ee, let it 


be as great as it will, the whole extent together of 
a duration where he ſuppoles no end, that part of 


his idea, v nich 13 ſtill n the bounds of that 
large duration he repreſents to his own thoughts, 


is very obtcure and undetermined. And b a 
gs concerning ete 
nity, or any other infinite, we are apt to . 


and ſo involve ourſelves in manifeſt abſurdities. 


& 16. in matter, we have no clear ideas of the 
ſmallneſs f parts much beyond the ſnal'eſt that 


occur tO any Of our lenies; and therefore when we 


talk of the diviſibility of matter in infinitum, though 
we have clear ideas of divifion and diviſibility, and 
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fuſed ideas of corpuſcles, or minute bodies ſo to 
be divided, when by former diviſions they are re- 


duced to a ſmallneſs much exceeding the percep- 


tion of any of our ſenſes; and ſo all that we have 


clear and diſtinct ideas of, is of What e am in 


general or abſtractedly is, and the relation of #5! 


and parse but of the bulk of the body, to be ho | 
infinitely divided after certain pr ogreffions, I think 
we have no clear nor diſtin idea at all. For I 

aſk any one, whether taking the ſmalleſt atom of 
duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct idea (bating 


ſtill the number which concerns not extenſion) be- 


twixt the 100,000th, and the 1,000,c00th part of it. 
Or if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that de- 
gree, without loling fight of them, let him add ten 


_ ciphers to each of thoſe numbers. Such a degree 


of ſmallueſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, 
ſince a diviſion carried on to far, brings it no near- 


er the end of inlinite diviſion, than the firſt divi- 


ſion into two halves does. I muſt confeſs, for m 
part, I have no clear diſtinct ideas of the different 
bulk or extenſion of thoſe bodies, having but a 


very obſcure on2 of either of them. So that, 1 


think, when we talk of divifion of bodies in infini- 
tum, our idea of their diſtinct bulks, which is the 


ſubject and foundation of diviſion, comes, after a 


little progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt 
loſt in obſcurity, Vor that idea, which is to repre- 


ſent only bigneſs, müft be very obſcure and con- 
fuſed, which we canaot diſtinguiſh from one ren 
times as big, but only by number; fo that we have 
clear, diſtinct ideas, we may ſay, of ten and one, 


but no diſtinct ideas of two ſuch extenſions. It is 


plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite 


diviſibility of body or extenſion, our diſtinct and 


clear ideas are only of numbers: but che clear, diſ- _ 
tinct ideas of extenſion, after ſome progreſs of dis 


IRON; 
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have alſo clear ideas of parts made out of a whole 
by diviſion; yet we have but very obſcure and con- 
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viſion, 1s quite loſt ; and of ſuch minute parts, we 
have no diſtinct ideas at all; but it returns, as all 
our ideas of infinite do, at laſt to that of number 


always to be added ; but thereby never amounts to 


any diſtinct idea of actual infinite parts. We have, 
it is true, a clear idea of diviſion, as often as we 
think of it ; but thereby we have no more a 
clear idea of infinite parts in matter, than we 
have a clear idea of an infinite number, by being 
able {till to add new numbers to any aſſigned num- 


ber we have: endleſs diviſibility giving us no 


more a clear and diſtinct idea of actually-infinite 
parts, than endleſs addibility, if I may fo ſpeak, 
gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of an actually: in- 


finite number: they both being only in a power 
ſtill of increaſing the number, be it already as great 


as it will. So that of what remains to be added, 


wherein conſiſts the infinity, we have but an ob. 


ſcure, imperfect, and confuſed idea; from or about 
which we can argue or reaſon with no cer tainty or 


clearneſs, no more than we can in arithmetic, a- 
bout a number, of which we have no ſuch diſtin& 


idea, as we have of 4 or 100 : but only this relative 
obſcure one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill 
bigger : and we have no more a clear poſitive 


"idea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, 


or more than 400,000,000, than if we ſhould fay, 
it is bigger than 40, or 4 ; 400,000,000 having 


NO nearer a -proportion to the end of addition, or 


number, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, 


and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the end of 


all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, to 
400,000,000, And ſo likewiſe in eternity, he that 


has an idea of but four years, has as.much a po- 
ſitive complete idea of eternity, as he that has one 


of 400,000,000 of years : for what remains of e- 


ternity beyond either of theſe two numbers of 
years, is as clear to the one as the other; 1. e. nei- 
ther of them has any Clear, pore idea of it at 


all, 
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For he that adds only 4 years to FR md ſo 
= „ ſhall as ſoon reach eternity, as he that adds 
400,000,000 of years, and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, 


doubles the increaſe as often as he- will; the re- 


maining abyſs being ſtill as far beyond the end of 
theſe progreſſions, as it is from the length of a 
day, or an hour. For nothing finite bears any 
proportion to infinite; and therefore our ideas, 
which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is 
| alſo in our idea of extenſon, when we increaſe it by 
addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by divi- 
ſion, and would enlarge our thoughts to infinite 
ſpace, After a few doublings of thoſe ideas of ex- 
8 which are the largeſt we are accuſtomed to 


have, we loſe the clear diſtin& idea of that ſpace : 


it becomes a confuſedly-great one, with a ſurplus 
of {till greater; about which, when we would ar- 
gue or reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a 
loſs ; confuſed ideas, in our arguings and deduc- 
tions from that part of them which is confulcd, al- 


ways leading us into confuſion. 
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07 REAL and FANTASTICAL Teas, 


Cr. Neal FR are . 2 ha archetypes. „ 


Simpl: ideas all real. 9 3. Complex idens are volun- 
tary combinations, 


real, when they . with the ex xi/ience of things. 


| 91.1 Eſides what we bave already mentioned 
1 concerning ideas, other conſiderations be- 
long to them, in reference to things from whence 
they are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to 
_ repreſent; and thus, I think, they may come un- 


der a threefold diſtinction; and are, 


Vol. II. 5 1 N I. Either 


- Mixed modes made o, con- 


 fiftent ideas, are real. 8 5. Ideas of ſubſtances are 
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5 J. Either real, or fantaſtical. 
II. Adequate, or inadequate, 
III. True, or falſe, 


. By real ideas, J mean ſuch as have a founda- 
tion in nature; ſuch as have a conformity with the 
real being and exiſtence of things, or with their 
.archetypes. Fantaſtical or chimerical, I call ſuch as 
have no foundation in nature, nor have any con- 
Formity with that reality of being, to which they 
are tacitly referred, as. to their archetypes. If we 
examine the ſever al ſor ts of ideas before mention- 
sed, we ſhall find, that, 
§ 2. Firft, Our ſimple ideas are all real, all a- 

gree to the reality of things. Not that they are all 
of them the images or repreſentations of what 
does exiſt; the contrary whereof, in all but the 


primary. qualities of bodies, hath been already 


ſhewed. But though whiteneſs and coldneſs are 
no more in ſnow, than pain is; yet thoſe ideas of 
whiteneſs and coldneſs, pain, &c. being in us the 
effects of powers in things without us, ordained by 
our Maker, to produce in us ſuch ſenſations; they 
are real ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the 


qualities that are really in things themſelves. For 


theſe ſeveral appearances being defigned to be the 


marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh 
things which we have to do with, our ideas do 


.as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and are as real 
diſtinguiſhing characters, whether they be only 


conſtant effects, or elſe exact reſemblances of ſome- 


thing 1 in the things themſelves ; the reality lying in 
that ſteady correſpondence they have with the diſtin 
_ conſtitutions of real beings. But whether they anſwer _ 

to thoſe conſtitutions, as to cauſes or patterns, it mat- 
ters not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produ- 

.ced by them, And thus our ſimple ideas are all 
real and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree to 
thoſe powers of things which produce them in our 


minds, that being all that is requiſite to make them 
real, 
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real, and not fictions at pleaſure, For in ſimple” 
| ideas, as has been ihewn, the mind is wholly con- 
fined to the operation of things upon it, and can- 
mate to itſelf no timple idea, more than what 1 it need 
received. £2 
. Though the mind be wholly -alfive; in re- 
Hect of its ſimple ideas; yet, I think, we may ay, 
it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex ideas: for thoſe: 
being combinations of ſimple ideas put together, 
and united under one general name; it is plain, | 
that the mind of man ules ſome kind of liberty, in 
forming thoſe complex ideas: how elſe comes it to- 
paſs, that one man's idea of gold, or juſtice, is 
different from another's ? but becauſe he has put 
in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple idea which the 
other has not. The queſtion then is, Which of 
rtheſe are real, and which barely imaginary combi- 
nations? What collections agree to the reality of 
1 and what not? And to this, I fay, that, 
§ 4. Secondly, Mixed modes and relations, having 
no other reality but what they have in the minds- 
of men, there is nothing more required to thoſe 
kind of ideas, to make them real, but that they be 
o framed, that there be a poſlibility of exiting”. 
| conformable to them. "Theſe ideas being them 
| ſelves archetypes; cannot differ from their arche- 
types, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one 
will jumble together in them inconſiſtent ideas. In- 
deed, as any of them have the names. of a known 
Unguage aſiigned to them, by which he that has 
them in his mind would fignity them to others, ſo 
bare poſſibility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt 
have a conformity to the ordinary fignification of 
che name that is given them, that they may not be 
mv | thought fantaſtical : as if a man would give the - 
name of ju/tice to that idea, which common ule : 
calls /berality, But this fantaſticalneſs relates more - 
to propriety of ſpeech, than reality of ideas : for a 
l, wan to be undiſturbed in danger; ſeditely to con- 
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| ſider what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it 
ſteadily, 15 a mixed mode, or a complex idea of an 
action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed in 
danger, without uſing one's reaſon or induſtry, is 
what is alſo poflible to be; and ſo is as real an i- 
dea as the other, I hough the firſt of theſe having 
the name courage given to it, may, in reſpect of 

that name, be a right or wrong idea: but the other, 
Whilſt it has not a common received name of any 
known language aſſigned to it, is not capable of a- 
ny deformity, being made with no reference to a- 
ny thing but itſelf. 

. Thirdly, Our complex ideas of ſubſtances 
being made all of them in reference to things ex- 
iting without us, and intended to be repreſenta- 
tions of ſubſtances, as they really are, are no far- 
ther real, than as they are ſuch combinations of 
fimple ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in 
things without us. On the contrary, thoſe are 
fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch collections 
of {imple ideas as were really never united, never 
were found together in any ſubſtance: v g. a ra- 
tional creature, conſiſting of a horſe's head, join- 
ed to a body of human ſhape, or ſuch as the Cen- 
taurs are defcribed : or, a body yellow, very mal- 
leable, fufible, and fed: but lighter than com- 
mon water: or, an uniform, unorganized body, 
conſiſting, as to ſenſe, all of fimilar Parts, with, 
perception and voluntary motion joined to it. 
Whether ſuch ſubſtances as theſe can poſſibly exiſt, 

or no, it is probable we do not know: but be that as 
"8 will, theſe ideas of ſubſtances being made con- 

formable to no pattern exiſting that we know, and 
_ conſiſting of ſuch collections of ideas, as no ſub- 

ſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought 
to pals with us for barely imaginary : but much 
more are thoſe complex ideas ſo, which contain 
in them any inconſiſtency or compadichion of their 


parts. 
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$ 5 Atequate ideas, are ſuch 45 per ad repreſent hate ” 


archety Joes. Y 2. Simple ideas, all adequate. & 3, 


ANocles are all adequate. & 4. 5. Mades, in refe- | 
_ rence to ſettled names, may be inadequate. & 6. 7. 1. 


aas of ſubſtances, as referred to real eſſences, not 


edegr, ate. § 8.—11. Ideas of ſubſtances, as collections 
of ther qualities, are all inadequate, § 12. Simfle 


ideas # aroma, and adequatc, & 13. Ideas of ſubſlan- 


ces are xox, but inadequate, & IA. Ideas of modes «+ 


ard relations, are ar che! pes, and cannot a be e. 


"Fu Ir our real ideas, a. are adequate, 


and ſome are inadequate. "Thoſe I 
call adequate; which perfectly repreſent thoſe arche- 
types which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from ; 
which it iatends them to ſtand for, and to which 


it refers them. ſ{nadzguate ideas are ſuch, which 


are but a partial or incomplete repreſentation. of 


| thoſe archetypes to which they are refer red. rn 
which account it is plain, = 


$2. Fin, That all our imple. 4620 are ade- 


quate; becauſe being nothing but the effects of 
certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 


Gop, to produce ſuch ſenſations in us, they can- 
not but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe 


powers: and we are ſure they agree to the reality of 


things. For if ſugar produce in us the ideas which 
we call whiteneſs and fweetneſs, we are ſure there is 


a power in ſugar to produce thoſe ideas in our 
minds, or elſe they could not have been produced 


by it. And ſo each ſenſation anſwering the power 


that operates on any of our ſenſes, the idea fo pro- 
duced, is a real idea, (and not a fiction of the 
mind, which has. no power to produce any.ſimple 


* 3. idea); 
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idea) ; and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought 


only to anſwer that power: and fo all ſimple ideas 


are adequate. It is true, the things producing in 
us theſe ſimple ideas, are but few of them denomi- 
nated by us, as if they were only the cauſes of 

them; but as if thoſe ideas were real beings in 


them. F or, though fire be called painful to the 
touch, whereby is ſignified the power of producing 
in us the idea of pain; yet it is denominated alſo 


tight and hot; as if light and heat were really 
ſomething in the fire, more than a power to ex- 
cite theſe ideas in us; and therefore are called gu- 
lities in, or of the Fre, But theſe being nothing, 


in truth, but powers to excite ſuch ideas in us, 1 
muſt, in that ſenſe, be underſtood, when 1 ipeak 
of ſecondary qualities, as being in things ; or of 
their ideas, as being in the objects that excite them 


in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, though accommo- 
dated to the vulgar notions, without which one 


cannot be well underſtood, yet truly ſignify _ 
thing, but thoſe powers which are in things, 


_ excite certain ſenſations or ideas in us. + Men 


were there no fit organs to receive the impreſſions 


fire makes on the fight and touch; nor a mind 


joined to thoſe organs to receive the ideas of light 
and heat by thoſe impreſſions from the fire, or the 


ſan, there would yet be no more light or heat in 


the world, than there would be pain, if there were 
no ſ:nfable creature to feel it, though the ſun 


thould continue juſt as it is now, and Mount Ætna 


flame higher than ever it did, Solidity, and ex- 
tenſion, and the termination of it, figure, with 
motion and reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would 


be really in the world as they are, whether there 


were any ſenſible being to perceive them, or no : 
and therefore thoſe we have reaſon to look on, as 


the real modifications of matter, and ſuch as are the 
exciting cauſes of all our various ſenſations from bo- 
dics. But this vary: an inquiry not belonging to 


this 
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this place, I ſhall enter no farther into it, but pro- 
ceed to ſhew, what eee ideas are adequate, 


and what not. 
9 3. Secondly, Our comples ideas of modes, be- 


ing voluntary collections of ſimple ideas, which the 
mind puts together, without reference to any real 
archetypes, or ſanding patterns, exiſting any 


where, are, and cannot but be, adequate ideas: 
becauſe they not being intended for copies of things 
really exiſting, but for archetypes made by the 


mind, to rank and denominate things by, cannot 


want any thing; they having each of them that 


combination of ideas, and thereby that perfection 


which the mind intended they ſhould : ſo that the 
mind acquieſces in them, and can find nothing 
wanting, 1 hus, by having the idea of a figure, 


with three ſides meeting at three angles, I have a 
complete idea, wherein I require nothing cle to 


make it perfect That the mind is ſatisficd with 


the perfection of this its idea, is plain in that it 

does not conceive, that any underſtanding hath, or 
can have a more complete or perfect idea of that - 
thing it ſignifies by the word triangle, ſuppoſing it 
to exiſt, than itſelf has in that complex idea of 
three ſides, and three angles; in which is contain» | 


ed all that is, Or can be eſſential to it, or neceſ- 


ſary to complete it, where-ever or however it ex- 
iſts. But in our ideas of ſubſtances, it is other- 


wiſe, For there defiring to copy things, as they 


really do exiſt, and to repreſent to ourſelves that 
_ conſtitution on which all their properties depend, 
we perceive our ideas attain not that perfection we 
intend : we find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould. 
be glad were in them; and fo are all inadequate, | 
But mixed modes, and relations, being ar chetypes 
without patterns, ae ſo having nothing to repre- 
ſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, eve- 


ry thing being ſo to itſelf, He that at firſt put to- 


Foe the idea of ganzer perceived, abſence of 
diſorder 
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10 A ſorder from fear, ſedate conſideration of what 
. was juſtly to be done, and executiag of that with 
þ out diſturbance, or being deterred by the danger. 
of it, had certainly in his mind that complex idea 
made up of that combination, and intending it to: 
be nothing elſe, but what it is; nor to have in it 
any other ſimple ideas but what it hath, it could 
not alſo but be an adequate idea: and laying this 
up in his memory, with the name courage annexed 
to it, to ſignify it to others, and denominate from 
thence any action he ſhould obſerve to agree with 
it, had thereby a ſtandard to meaſure and deno- 
minate actions by, as they agreed to it. This idea 
thus made, and laid up for a pattern, muſt neceſ- 

' farily be adequate, being referred to nothing elle 
dut itſelf, nor made by any other original, but the 
good-liking and will of him that firſt made this 
combination. 

95 4. Indeed, 3 coming after, 9 in con- 
verfation learning from him the word cour age, may 
make an idea to which he gives that name courage, 
different from what the firſt author applied it to, 
and has in his mind, when he uſes it. And in this 

caſe, if he detigns, that his idea in thinking ſhould 

be conformable to the other's idea, as the name he 
uſes in ſpeaking is conformable in found to his, 
from whom he learned it, his idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate : : becauſe, in this caſe, ma- 
king the other man's idea the pattern of his idea in 
thinking, as the other man's word or ſound is the 
pattern of his in ſpeaking, his idea is fo far defec- 
tive and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the arche- 
type and pattern he refers it to, and intends to ex 
preis and ſignify by the name he uſes for it; | which 

name he would have to be a ſign of the other man's 
idea, (ro which, in its proper uſe, it is primarily 
annexed), and of his own, as agreeing to it : 55 

which if his own does not exactly correſpond, 
= 1s fauliy and inadequate. 


6 5. Therefore 
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1 herefore theſe complex ideas of modes, 
when they are referred by the mind, and intended 
to correſpond to the ideas in the mind of ſome 0- 
ther intelligent being, expreſſed by the names we 
apply to them, they may be very deficient, wrong, 
and inadequate : becaufe they agree not to that 
_ which the mind defigns to be their archetype and - 
pattern: in which reſpect only, any idea of modes 
can be wrong, imperfect, or inadequate, And on 
this account, our ideas of mixed modes are the 
moſt liable to be faulty of any other; but this re- 
fers more to proper ſpeaking, than knowing right. 

6 6. Thirdly, What ideas we have of ſubſtances, | 
J have above ſhewed : now, * ideas have in the 
mind a double reference: 1. Sometimes they are 
referred to a ſuppoſed real 1 of each ſpecies 
of things. 2. Sometimes they are only deſigned to be 
pictures and repreſentations in the mind of things 
that do exiſt by ideas of thoſe qualities that are diſ- 
coverable in them. In both which ways, theſe co- 
pies of thoſe originals and "SRC Pea are 8 Az 
and inadequate. | 
_ Firſt, It is nfual for men to make he names of 
ſubſtances ſtand for things, as ſuppoſed to have 
certain real eſſences, whereby they are of this or 
that pecics: : and names ſtanding for nothing but 
the ideas that are in mens minds, they. muſt conſe- 
quently refer their ideas to ſuch real eflences, as to 
their archetypes. "That men (eſpecially ſuch as 
have been bred up in the learning taught in this 
part of the world) do ſuppoſe certain ſpecific eſſen- 
ces of ſubſtances, which each individual, in its ſeve- 
ral kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of, 
is ſo far from necding proof, that it will be tHoug ht 
ſtrange, if any one ſhould do otherwiſe, And thus 
they ordinarily apply the ſpecific names they rank 
particular ſubſtances under, to things, as diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſuch ſpecific real eſſences. Who is there 
almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould. 

| be 


1 
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be doubted, whether he called himſelf man, with 


any other meaning, than as having the real eſſence 
of a man? And yet, if you demand what thoſe 
real eſſences are, it is plain, men are ignorant, and 
know them not. From whence it follows, that 
the ideas they have in their minds, being referred 


to real eſſences, as to archetypes which are un- 


known, muſt be ſo far from being adequate, that! 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any reprefentation of 


them at all. The complex ideas we have of ſub - 


ſtances, are, as it has been ſhewn, certain collec- 


tions of fimple ideas that have been obtervcd or 


ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. But ſuch a 
complex idea cannot be the real eflence of any ſub- 
ſtance ; for then the properties we diſcover in that 


body, would depend on that complex idea, and be 
deducible from it, and their neceffary connection 


with it be known; as all properties of a triangle 
depend on; and, as far as they are diſcoverable, are 
deducible from the complex idea of three lines, in- 


eluding a ſpace. But it is plain, that in our com- 
plex ideas of ſubſtances, are not contained ſuch 


ideas, on which all the other qualities, that are to 
be found in them, do depend. The common idea 


men have of iron, is a body of a certain colour, 


weight, and hardaeſs ; and a property that they look 


on as belonging to it, is malleableneſs. But yet this 
property has no neceflary connection with that 


complex. idea, or any part of it: and there is no 


more reaſon to think, that malleablenefs depends 
on that colour, weight, and hardneſs, than that 
that colour, or that weight depends on its malleable- 
neſs. And yet, though we know nothing of theſe 
real eſſences, there is nothing more ordinary, than 


that men ſhould attribute the ſorts of things to 


fach eſſences. Ihe particular parcel of matter, 
which makes the ring | have on my finger, 1s for- 


Wardly ſuppdſed, by moſt men, to have a real ef- = 


fence, whereby it is gold; and from whence thoſe 
qualities 
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qualities low, which I ſind in it, viz. its peculiar 
colour, weight, hardneſs, fufibility, fixedneſs, and 


change of colour upon a ſlight touch of mercury, 


Sr. ik x his eſſence, from which all theſe proper- 


ties flow, when J inquire into it, and ſearch after 


It,.1 plainly perceive | cannot diſcover : the far- 

theſt | can go, is only to preſume, that it being no- 
thing but body, its real eflence, or internal con- 
ſtitution, on which theſe qualities depend, can be 
nothing but the figure, ſize, and connection of its 
ſolid parts; of neither of which, having any diſ- 
tinct. perception at all, I can have no idea of its eſ- 
ſence, which is the cauſe that it has that particular 
ſhining yellowneſs, a greater weight than any thing 
I know of the ſame bulk, and a fitneſs to have its 
colour changed by the touch of quickfilver, if any 
one Will ſay, that the real eſſence, and internal 


conſtitution, on which theſe properties depend, is 


not the figure, ſize, and arrangement, or connec- 
tion of its ſolid parts, but ſomething elſe, called 
its particular form; ] am farther from having any 


idca of its real ee than I was before; for I 


have an idea of figure, ſize, and ſituation of ſolid 


parts in general, though | have none of the parti- 


cular figure, ſize, or putting together of its parts, 
whereby the qualities above mentioned are produ- 
ced ; which qualities [ find in that particular par- 
cel of matter that is on my linger, and not in an- 
other parcel of matter, with which I cut the pen I 

write with, But when | am told, that ſomething 
beſides the figure, ſize, and poſture of the ſolid 
parts of that body, is its eflence, ſomething called 
ſubſtantial form ; of that, I confeſs, I have no idea 
at all, but only of the ſound form ; which is far 
enough from an idea of its real elſence, or conſti- 


tution. The like ignorance as I have of the real 


eſſence of this particular ſubſtance, I have alſo of 


the real eſſence of all other natural ones: of which 
eſlences, Lconfeſs, have no diſtiner ideas at all; 


. 
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and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they examine 
their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in 
this one point, the ſame fort of ignorance. 
$7. Now then, when men apply to this particu- 
lar parcel of matter on my finger, a general name 
already in uſe, and denominate it gd, do they not 
_ ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it 
that name as belonging to a particular ſpecies of 


bodies, having a real internal effence ; by having 


of which eſſence, this particular ſubſtance comes to 
be of that ſpecies, and to be called by that name? If 
it be ſo, as it is plain it is, the name, by which things 
are marked, as having that eflence, muſt be refer- 


red primarily to that eſſence; and conſequently the 


idea to which that name is given, muſt be referred 
alſo to that effence, and be intended to repreſent it. 


*Vhich eſſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe the. names, 
know not, their ideas of ſubſtances muſt be all in- 


adequate in that reſpect, as not containing in 


them that real eſſence which we mind intends they 


fſhould, 


{ 8. Secondly, Thoſe who neglefilvg that uſeleſs 


ſuppoſiti tion of unknown real eſſences, whereby they 
are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the ſubſtan- 
ces that exiſt in the world, by putting together the 


ideas of thoſe ſenſible qualities which are found co- 
exiſting in them, though they come much nearer a 


likeneſs of them, than thoſe who imagine they 


know. not- what real ſpecific eſſences: yet they ar- 


rive not at perfectly adequate ideas of thoſe ſub- 


ſtances they would thus copy into their minds; 
nor do thoſe copies exactly and fully contain all char 
is to be found in their archetypes. Becauſe thoſe 


qualities, and powers of ſubſtances, whereof we 
make their complex ideas, are ſo many and various, 


that no man's complex idea contains them all. 


That our abſtract ideas of ſubſtances do not contain 


in them all the ſimple ideas that are united in the 
things themſelves, 1s evident, in that men do rarely 
put 
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put into their complex idea of any ſubſtance, all 


the ſimple ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Be- 


cauſe endeavouring to make the ſignification of 


their ſpecific names as clear, and as little cumber- 


ſome as they can, they make their ſpecific ideas of 
the ſorts of ſubſtances, for the moſt part, of a fer 


of choſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in 


them: but theſe having no original precedency, or 


right to be put in, and make the ſpecific idea more 


than others that are left out, it is plain, that both 
theſe ways our ideas of ſubſtances are deficient and 
inadequate. The ſimple ideas, whereof we make 


our complex ones of ſubſtances, are all of them 


(bating only the figure and bulk of ſome ſorts) 
powers, which b:ing relations to other ſubſtances, 
we can never be ſure that we know all the powers 
that are in any one body, till we Have tried what 
changes it is fitted to give to, or receive from other 
ſubſtances, in their ſeveral ways of application: 
which being impoffible to be tried upon any one 
body, much le's upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
have adequate ideas of any ſubſtance, made up of 


a collection of all its properties. 


. Whoſoever firſt light on a parcel of FRY 
ſort of ſubſtance we denote by the word gold, could 
not rationally take the bulk and figure he obſerved 


in that lump, to depend on its real eflence or inter- 


nal conſtitution. "Therefore thoſe never went into 5 
his idea of that ſpecies of body; but its peculiar 


colour, perhaps, and weight, were the firſt he ab- 
ſtracted from it, to make the complex idea of that 


ſpecies. Which both are but powers; the one to 
affect our eyes after ſuch a manner, and to pro- 
duce in us that idea we call ye//zw ; and the other 


to force upwards any other body of equal bulk, 
they being put into a pair of equal ſcales, one a- 
gainſt another. Another, perhaps, added to theſe, 


the ideas of fuſibility and fixedneſs, two other paſ- 


five powers, ia relation to the operation of fire upon 
Vol. II. + N „5 
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it; another, its ductility and ſolubility in agua re- 


ga; two other powers, relating to the operation of 


other bodies. in changing its outward figure, or 


ſeparation of it into inſenſible parts. Theſe, or 


-part of theſe, put together, uſually make the com- 


plex idea in mcns minds, of that ſort of body we 
call gold, 


F 19. Put no one, who hath conſidered the pro- 
-perties of bodies in general, or this ſort in particu- 


lar, can doubt, that this, called gold, has infinite 
other properties, not contained in that complex 


idea. Some, who have examined this ſpecies more 
accurately, could, 1 believe, enumerate ten times 

as many properties in gold, alt of them as inſepa- 
rable from its internal conſtitution, as its colour or 
weight: and, it is probable, if any one knew all 
the properties that are by divers men known of 


this metal, there would an hundred times as ma- 


ny ideas go to the complex idea of gold, as any one 

man yet has in his; and yet, perhaps, that not be 
the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered jn it : 
the changes which that one body is apt to receive, 
arſd make in other bodies, upon a due application, 
excceding far, not only what we know, but what 
we are apt to imagine, Which will not appear ſo 
much a paradox to any one, who will but conſider 


how far men are yet from knowing all the proper- | 
ties of that one, no very compound figure, a !r:- 
angle, though it be no {mall number that are al- 
ready by mathematicians diſcovered of it. 


$ 11. So that all our complex ideas of e 


are imperfect and inadequate. Which would be 


io alſo in mathematical figures, if we were to have 
our complex ideas of them, only by collecting their 
properties in reference to other ſigures. How un- 
certain and imperfect would our ideas be of an ellip- 
ſis, if we had no other idea of it, but ſome few of 
its properties? Whereas having in our plain idea, 
the whole cence of that figure, we from thence 
pea _ diſcover 
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; | diſcover thoſe properties, and demonſtratively ſes 

y | how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 

5 912. Thus the mind has three ſorts of e 

r ideas, or nominal eſſences: | 

; Fir, Simple ideas, which are ura, Or copic; 3 

3 but yet certainly adegzate, Becauſe being intended 
10 expreſs nothing but the power in things to pro- 

| duce in the mind ſuch a ſenſation, that ſenſation, 

when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of 


- that power, So the paper 4 write on, having the 
x power, in the lizht, (i ſpeak accor ding to the com- 
0 mon notion of light), to produce in me the ſenſa- 
8 tion which 1 call ite, it cannot but be the effeck 
hh of tuch-a power, in ſomething without the mind, 
r fince the mind has not the power to produce any 
1 | ijuch idea in itſelf, and being meant for nothing 
f cle but the effect of ſuch a power; that fimple 
1 idea is real and adequate: the ſenſation of white, 
e in my mind, being the effect of that power, which 
e is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly adequate 
t: | to that power; or elſe, that power would produce 
e, 2 different ea. | 
n, $ 12. Secondly, The complex i ideas of ſubſtances, 
at | are edtypes, or copies too; but not perfect ones, not 
8 adequate: Which is very evident to the mind, in that 
er it plainly perceives, that whatever collection of 
2 ſimple ideas it makes of any ſubſtance that exiſts, 
. it cannot be ſure, that it exactly anſwers all that are 
l- in that ſubſtance: fince not having tried all the 
Jperations of all other ſubſtances upon it, and 
88, found all the alterations it would receive from, or 
be 2 in other ſubſtances, it cannot have an exact 
ve adequate collection of all its active and paſlive ca- 
eir | pacitics ; and fo not have an adequate complex idea 
2 of the powers of any ſubſtance exiſting, and its re- 
ip: lations, which is that fort of complex idea of ſub- 
of ſtances we have. And, after all, if we could- 
ea, | Have, and actually had, in our complex idea, an 
ice | cxact collection of all the ſecondary qualities or 
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powers of any ſubſtance, we ſhonld not yet ther e- 


by have an idea of the eſſence of that thing. 


For ſince the powers or qualities, that are obſerva- 


ble by us, are not the real eſſence of that ſubſtance, 


but depend on it, and flow from it, any collection 


whatſoever of theſe qualities, cannot be the real 
eflence of that thing. Whereby it is plain, that 
our ideas of ſubſtances are not adequate; are not 
what the mind intends them to be. Beſides, a man 
has no idea of ſubſtance in general, nor knows. 
what ſubſtance is in itſelf, 


$ 14. Thirdly, Complex ideas of modes and rela- 


tions, are originals and archetypes; are not copies, 
nor made after the pattern of any real exiſtence, 


to which the mind mtends them to be conformable, 


and exactly to anſwer, Theſe. being ſuch collec- 
tions of ſimple ideas, that the mind itſelf puts to- 


gether, and ſuch collections, that each of them 


contains in it preciſely all that the mind intends it 
| ſhould ; they are archetypes and effences of modes 
that may exiſt; and ſo are deſigned only for, and 
belong only to fuck modes, ae, when they do exiſt, 
have an exact conformity with thoſe complex ideas, 


The ideas therefore of modes and relations, cannot 


but be adequate, 
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$1. Truth and falſeh:od properly belong 40 prepoſitiens. 


F 2. Metaphyſical truth contains a tacit propoſition. 


§ 3. No idea, as an appearance in the mind, true or 
falſe. & 4. Ideas, referred to any thing, may be true er 
Fulſe. & 5. Other mens ideas, real exiſtence, aud [uppo+ 


es real eſſences, are what men uſually refer ther ideas 


o. Q 6.—8. The cauſe of ſuch references. & 9. Simple 


ideas 
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.  adleas may be falſe, in reference to athers if the ſame 
= name, but are legſt liable to be fo, S 10. Ideas of 
. mixed modes maſt liable to be falſe in this ſenſe, F11. 


Or at leaſt ts be thought faije. Y 12 And why, 


l 13. As referred to real exiſlences, none of our ideas 
1 can be falſe, but thoſe of ſubjlances. & 14.16. Fit, 
t Simple ideas in this ſenſe, not falſe, and why, & 15. 
t yy Thoug) ane man's idea of blue ſhould be diffgrent from 
1 another g. § 17. Secondly, Modes not falſe. ( 18, 
8 Thirdly, Ideas off Juanes; when falſe, & 19. Truth 
97 falſehood always ſuppoſes mation or garten. 
1 § 20. Ideas, in he -mjerves, neither true nor falſe. 
N Sd 21. But are falſe; First, Il hen judged agreeable 
7 1% another man's idea, without being ſa. $22. Se- 
3 condiy, Iuſben judged to agree te real exiſtence, - when. 
. they de not. § 23. Thirdly, When judged adequate, 
. without being ſo. § 24. Fourthly, li pen judged: 
n to repreſent the real effence. & 25. Ideas, when 
it Flalſe. § 2b. More * to Sn cailed right or.” 
: Wrong. 
d - 
= $4. Hough truth and £ſ:hood belong, i in pro- 
KW priety of tpeech,. only to propoſitions; 
of pet ideas are. oftentimes termed true or falſe, (as 
what words are there that are not uſed with great. 
latitude, and with fome deviation from their ſtrict 
and proper ſignifications?) Though, 1 think, that 
when ideas themſelves are termed true or falſe, 
there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit propoſition, which 
is the foundation of that denomination : as we thall - | 
ſce, if we examine the particular occaſions, where- 1 
in they come to be called true or falſe. In all Which, 4 
1. we tball find ſome kind of affirmation or negation, - 9 
* which is the reaſon of that denomination. For RN 
ou our ideas, being nothing but bare appearances or 9 
o perceptions in our minds, cannot properly and. . 
os imply in themſelves be ſaid to be true or falſe, no ? 
FO more than a fingle name of any "Og. can. be laid . 
ple o be true or falle. | 


eas | N-:3-- § 2. Indeed, 
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8 2. Indeed, both ideas and words may be faid 
to be true in a metaphyſical ſenſe of the word truth, 
as all other things that any way exiſt, are ſaid to be 
true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt. T hough 
in things called true, even in that ſenſe, there is, 
perhaps, a ſecret reference to our ideas, looked 
upon as the ſtandards of that truth, which amounts 
to a mental 5 though it be EUR not 
taken notice of, 

83. But it is not in that metaphyſical ſenſe of 
truth which we inquire here, when we examine, 
whether our ideas are capable of being true or 
falſe ; but in the more ordinary acceptation of 
thi words: and ſo I ſay, that the ideas in our 
minds being only ſo many perceptions or appear 
ances there, none of them are falſe : the 'idea of 
a Centaur having no more falſchood in it, when it 
appears in our minds, than the name Centaur has 
falſe! hood in it, when it is pronounced by our 

mouths, or writen on paper, For truth or falſe- 
hood, lying always in ſome affirmation or nega- 
tion, mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable, 
any of them, of being falſe, till the mind paſſes 
fome judgment on them ; that is, afirms or de- 

| nics ſomething of them. LO 

. 9 4. Whenever the mind refers any of its 1555 

* to any thing extraneous to them, they are then ca- 

is pable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe the mind, 

j in ſuch a reference, makes a tacit ſuppoſition of 
their conformity to that thing: which ſuppoſi- 
tion, as it happens to be true or falſe; ſo the 
ideas themſelves come to be denominated, The 
moſt uſual caſcs wherein this happens, are theſe 
following. | 

d 5. Firſt, When the 59 ſuppoſes any idle It 

has, conformable to that in other mens minds call- 
cd by the ſame common name; v. g. when the 

mind Aten or judges its 10cas of ſuſlice, tempe- 
rance, 
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rance, religion, to be the ſame with what other men 
ive thoſe names to. 
Secondly, When the mind ſuppoſes. any idea it 
has in itſelf, to be conformable to ſome real exiſt- 
ence, 1 hus the two ideas of a man and a cen- 
taur, ſuppoſed to be the ideas of real ſubſlances, 
are the one true, and the other falſe; the one ha- 
ving a conformity to what has really exiſted, the 


other not. 


Thirdly, When the wind: refers any of ; its leak to 


= that real conſtitution and eſſence of any thing, 
whereon all its properues depend: and thus the 
| greateſt part, if not all our ideas of. lubſtauces, 
are falſe, a 


96. 1 heſe fuppoſitions, the mind 1s very apt ta- 


citly to make concerning its own ideas. But yet, if 


we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, if not 
only, concerning its abſtract complex ideas. For 


the natural tendency of the mind being towards 
knowledge ; and finding, that, if it ſhould proceed | 


by, and dwell upon only particular things, its pro- 
greſs would be very flow, and its work endleſs: 

therefore, to ſhorten its way to knowledge, and 
make each p-rception the more comprehenſive; 
the firſt thing it does, as the foundation of the ca- 
fier enlarging its knowledge, either by contempla- 
tion of the things themſelves, that it would know, 
or conference with others about them, is to bind 


them into bundles, and rank them ſo into ſorts, 


that what knowledge it gets of any of them, it may 


thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that ort; 


and ſo advance by larger ſteps in that which is its 


great buſineſs, knowledge, I his, as I have elſe- 
where thewn, is the reaſon why we collect things 


under comprehenſive ideas, with names annexcd to 
them, into genera and Jectes, i. e. into kinds and 
N 

97. If 8 we will warily Ae to the 


motions of the mind, and oblerve what courſe it 


uſually. 
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uſually takes In its way to knowledge, we ſhall, I 
think, find, that the mind having got any idea, 


which it thinks it may have uſe of, either in con- 


templation or diſcourſe, the firſt thing it does, is 
to abſtract it, and than get a name to it; and fo. 
lay it up in its ſtorehouſe, the memory, as con- 
taining the eſſence of a fort of things, of which. 


that name is always to be the mark. Hence it is, 
that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees: 


a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he pre- 


{ently aſks what it is, meaning by that inquiry, no- 
thing but the name. As if the name carried with 


it the knowledge of the ſpecies, or the eſſence of 
it, whereof it is indeed uſed as the mark, and is 


: generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 


$ 8. But this abſtract idea being ſomething in FP 


mind between the things that exiſts, and the name 


that is given to it; it is in our-ideas that both the 


Tightnefs of our knowledge, and the propricty or 
intelligibleneſs of our ſpeaking, conſiſts. And 


hence it is, that men are ſo forward to ſuppole, 


that the abſtract ideas they have in their minds, 


are ſuch as agree to the things exiſting without 


them, to which they are referred, and the ſame 


alſo, to which the names they give them, do, by 


the uſe and propriety of that language, belong. 


For without this double conformity of their ideas, 


they find they ſhould both think- amis of things 
themſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to O- 


thers. 
9 9. Firft chan, 1 fay, that when the truth of 
our ideas is judged of, by the conformity they have 


to the ideas which other men have, and commonly 


fignify by the ſame name, they may be any of them 
falſe. But yet timple ideas are leaſt of all liable to 


be o miſtaken : becauſe a man, by his ſenſes, 
and every day's obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy him 
felf what 7& ſimple ideas are, which their ſe- 
veral names that are in common uſe and for, 


they 
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they being but few in number, and ſuch, as if - 
he doubts or miſtakes in, he may caſily rectify by 
the objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is 
ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his names 6E 
ſimple ideas; or applies the name red, to the idea 
of green; or the name ſweet, to che idea bitter - 

much leſs are men apt to confound the names of 
ideas, belonging to different ſenſes; and call a c- 
laur, by the name of a taffe, &c. Whereby it is e- 
vident, that the ſimple ideas they call by any name, 
are commonly the ſame that others have and 


mean, when they uſe the ſame names. 


y 10. Complex ideas are much more liable to be 
falle in this reſpect; and the complex ideas of 
mixed modes, much more than thoſe of ſubſtan- 


ces: becauſe in ſubſtances, (eſpecially thoſe which 


the common and unborrowed names of any lan- 


guage are applied to), ſome remarkable ſenſible qua» 


ſities, ſerving ordinarily to diſtinguith one fort 
from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe who take a- 
ny care in the ule of their words, from applying 
them to ſorts of ſubſtances to which they do not 
at all belong, But in mixed modes, we are much 
more uncertain, it being not ſo eaſy to determine 
of feveral actions, whether they are to be called 
Juftice or cruclty ; liberality or predigality. And fo 
in referring our ideas to thoſe of other men, called 
by the ſame names, ours may be falſe; and the i- 
dea in our minds, which we expreſs by the word 
Juſtice, may, perhaps, be that w hich ought to have 
another name. 
Fit. But whether or no our ideas of Wied 
modes are more liable than any fort, to be diffe- 
rent from thoſe of other men, "which are marked 


by the ſame names; this, at leaſt, is certain, that 


this fort of faltchood is much more familiarly at- 


tributed to our ideas of mixed modes, than to any 


other. When a man is thought to have a falſe i- 


dea of juſtice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for no o 
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ther reaſon, but that his agrees not with che ideas 
which each of thoſe names are the dees of 1 in o- 
ther men 


12 The reaſon W forms. to me to be 9 
this, that the abſtract ideas of mixed modes, being 
mens voluntary combinations of ſuch a preciſe col- 
lection of fimple ideas; and ſo the eſſence of each 


| Tpecies being made by men alone, whereof we have 
no other ſenſible ſtandard exiſting any where, but 


the name itſelf, or the definition of that name; we 
have nothing elſe to refer theſe our ideas of mixed 


modes to, as a ſtandard, to which we would con- 


form them, but the ideas of thoſe who are thought 
to uſe thoſe names in their moſt proper ſignifica- 


tions; and fo, as our ideas conform, or differ from 
them, they paſs for true or falſe. And thus much 


concerning the truth and falſchood of our ideas, in 
reference to their names. 155 

| Y 13. Secondly, As to. the truth a falſchood of 
our ideas, in reference to the real exiſtence of 
things, when that is made the. ſtandard of their 


truth, none of them can be termed: falſe, but only 
our complex ideas of ſubſtances, 


$ 14. Fir, Our ſimple ideas being barely fuch 


Perceptions, as Gop has fitted us to receive, and 


given power to external objects to produce in us 
by eſtabliſhed laws, and ways, ſuitable to his wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs, though incomprehenſible to us, 


their truth confiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch ap- 


pearances as are produced in us, and muſt be ſuit- 
able to thoſe powers he has placed in external ob- 


j eds, or elſe they could not be produced in us: 
and thus anſwering thoſe powers, they are what 


they ſhould be, true ideas. Nor do they become 
liable to any imputation of falſehood, if the mind 


(as in moſt men I believe it does) judges: theſe ideas 
to be in the things themſelves. For Gop, in his 


wiſdom, having fet them as marks of diſtinction in 
: ings, whereby we may be able to diſcera one 


thing 


„ 


our uſes, as we 0 occaſion, it alters not the na- 
ture of our ſimple idea, whether we think, that 
the idea of blue be in the violet itſelf, or in our 


mind only; and only the power of producing it by 
the texture of its parts, reflecting the particles of 
light, after a certain manner, to be in the violet 


itfelf, For that texture in the object, by a regu- 


lar and conſtant operation, producing the ſame idea 
of blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our 
eyes, that from any other thing, whether that diſ- 
tinguiſhed mark, as it is really in the violet, be 


only a peculiar texture of parts, or elſe that very 
colour, the idea whereof, which is in us, is the 
exact reſemblance. And it is equally from that 


appearance to be denominated blur, whether it be 


that real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, 


that cauſes in us that idea: fince the name blue 


notes properly nothing, but that mark of diſtinc- 
tion that is in a violet, diſcernible only by our 


eyes, whatever it conſiſts in, that being beyond our 
capacities diſtinctlyß to know, and, perhaps, 
would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had facultics to 


diſcern it. 


I 15. Neither would it carry any imputation " 
falſehood to our ſimple ideas, if, by the different 
ſtructure of our organs, it were ſo ordered, that 
the ſame object ſhould produce in ſever al mens 
minds different ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if 


the idea that a violet produced in one man's mind 


by his eyes, were the ſame that a madgold produ- 
ced in another man's, and vice verſa, For ſince 


this could never, be known; becauſe one man's 


mind could not paſs into another man's body, to 
perceive what appearances were produced by thoſe 
organs ; neither rhe ideas hereby, nor the names 


would be at all confounded, or any falſehood be in 

either, For all things that had the texture of a 

violet, producing conſtantly the idea which he Sal 
| c 
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thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for 
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ed Blue; and thoſe which had the texture of a mari- 
gold, producing conſtantly the idea which he as 
conſtantly: called yellow, 'whattocver thoſe appear - 
ances were in his mind, he would be able as regu- 


larly to diſtinguiſh things for his uſe by thoſe ap. 
pearances, and underſtand and ſignify thoſe diſ- 
tinctions, marked by the names blue and yellow, as 
if the appearances, 'or ideas in his mind, received 
from thoſe two flowers, were exactly the ſame with 
the ideas in other mens minds. I am nevertheleſs 
very apt to think, that the ſenſible ideas produced 
by any object in different mens minds, are moſt 
commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike. For 
which opinion, I think, there might be many rea- 
ſons offered: but that being beſides my preſent bu- 
fineſs, I ſhall not trouble my reader with them; 


but only mind him, that the contrary ſuppoſition, 
if it could be proved, is of little uſe, either for 


the improvement of knowledge, or conveniency 
of life; and ſo we need not trouble ourſelves to 


examine it. „ | 1 
16. From what has been ſaid concerning our 


ſimple ideas, I think it evident, that our ſimple i- 


deas can none of them be falſe, in refpe&t. of things 


_ exiſting without us. For the truth of theſe ap- 
pearances, or Perceptions in our minds, conſiſting, 
as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to 


the powers in external objects, to produce by our 
ſenſes {ſuch appearances in us, and each of them 


being in the mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the 
power that produced it, and which alone it repre- 
fents, it cannot upon that account, or as referred 
to ſuch a pattern, be falſe. Blue or yellow, bitter 


or ſweet, can never be falſe ideas; theſe perceptions 


in the mind are Juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwer- 
ing the powers appointed by Gop to produce 
them; and ſo are truly what they are, and are in- 
tended to be. Indeed the names may be miſappli- 
ed; but that, in this reſpect, makes no falſchood 


* ' 
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in the ideas: as if a man, ignorant in the Englith | 


tongue, ſhould call purple, ſcarlet. 


9.27. Secondly, Neither can our complex ideas of 


modes, in reference to the eſſence of any thing 


really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever com- 
plex idea I have of any mode, it hath no reference 
to any pattern exiſting, and made by nature: it is 
not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other ideas, than 
what it hath ; nor to repreſent any thing, but ſuch 
a complication of ideas as it does. Thus when L 
have the idea of ſuch an action of a man, who 
forbears to afford himſelf ſuch meat, drink, and 
cloathing, and other conveniencies of life, as his 
riches and eſtate would be ſufficient to ſupply, and 
his ſtation requires, I have no falſe idea ; but fuch 
an one as repreſents an action, either as I find or 
imagine it; and fo is capable of neither truth nor 


faſchood. But when I give the name frugality, or 


virtue, to this action, then it may be called a fal/e 


:dea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 


idea, to which, in propricty of ſpeech, the name 
of frugality doth belong; or to be conformable to 


that law, which is the ſtandard of virtue and vice. 
$ 18. Thirdly, Our complex ideas of ſubſtances, 
being, all referred to patterns in things themſelves, 


may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when look - 
ed upon as the repreſentations of the unknown eſ- 
ſences of things, is fo evident, that there needs no- 
thing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over 


that chimerical ſuppoſition, and conſider them as 


collections of ſimple ideas in the mind, taken from 


combinations of ſimple ideas exiſting together con- 


ſtantly in chings, of which patterns they are the 
ſuppoſed copies: and in this reference of them, 
to the exiſtence of things, they are falſe ideas, 
1. When they put together ſimple ideas, which in 
the real exiſtence of things have no union; as 
when to the ſhape and fize that exiſt together in 
a Nele is joined, in the ſame complex idea, the 

Vor. U. 1 * power 
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power of barking like a dog: which three ideas, 


however put together into one in the mind, were 
never united in nature ; and this therefore may be 
called a falſe idea of an horſe. 2. Ideas of ſub- 
ſtances are, in this reſpec, alſo:falſe, when, from 


any collection of ſimple ideas that do always exiſt 


together, there is ſeparated, by a direct n:gation, 


any other fimple idea which is conſtantly joined 


with them. H hus, if to extenſion, ſolidity, fuſi- 
bility, the peculiar weightineſs, and yellow colour 
of gold, any one join in his thoughts the negation 
of a greater degree of fixedneſs than is in lead or 


copper, he may be ſaid to have w falſe complex i- 


dea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other fim- 


ple ones, the idea of perfect abſolute fixednels, 
For cither way, the complex idea of geld, being 
made up of ſuch ſimple ones as have no union in 


nature, may be termed falſe, But if he leave out 
of this his complex idea, that of fixedneſs quite, 
without either actually joining to, or ſeparating of 
it from the reſt in his mind, it is, 1 think, to be 


looked on as an inadequate and imperfect idea, ra- 


ther than a falſe one ; fince though it contains 
not all the ſimple ideas that are united in nature, 
yet it puis none ae but what do really exiſt 
together. 

6 19. Though, in compliance with the ordinary 
way of ſpeaking, 1 have thewed in what ſenſe, and 


upon what ground our ideas may be ſometimes 


called true or falſe; yer if we will look a little near- 
er into the matter in all caſes, where any idea is 
called true ar falſe, it is from ſome judgment that 
the mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is 


true or falſe, For truth or falſchood, being ne- 


ver without ſome affirmation or negation, expreſs 


Or tacit, it is not to be found but where ſigns are 
joined or ſeparated, according to the agreement 


or diſagreement of the things they ſtand for. The 
Higns we chiefly we are either ideas, or words, 
wherewith 


after. 
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wherewith we make either mental or verbal pro- 
poſitions, Truth lies in ſo joining or ſeparating 
theſe repreſentatives, as the things they ſtand for, 


do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and falſehood 


in the contrary, as ſhall be more fully ſhewed here- 
F 20. Any idea then which we have in our 
minds, whether conformable or not to the exiſt- 
ence of things, or to any ideas in the minds of o- 

ther men, cannot properly for this alone be called. 


falſe. For theſe repreſentations, if they have no- 
__ thing in them, but what is really exiſting in things 


without, cannot be thonght falſe, being exact re- 
preſcntations of ſomething : nor yet if they have 
any thing in. them, differins from the reality of 


things, can they properly be faid to be falſe repre- 
ſentations, or ideas of things, they do not repre- 


ſent, But the miſtake and falſchood is, : 
$ 21. Fir, When the mind having any idea, it 
judges and concludes it the fame that is in other 
mens minds, ſignified by the ſame name; or that 
it is conformable to the ordinazy received fignifica- 
tion or definition of that word, when indeed it 
is not: which is the moſt uſual miſtake in mixed 
modes, though other ideas alſo are liable to it. 
$ 22. Secondly, When it having a complex idea 
made up of ſuch a collection of timple ones, as na- 
ture never puts together, it judges it to agree to a 
{ſpecies of creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins - 
the weight of tia to the colour, fuſibility, and fix- 
edneſs of gold. „% 


8 23. Thirdly, When in its complex idea, it has 
united a certain number of ſimple ideas that do 
really exiſt together in ſome ſorts of creatures, but 
has alſo left out others, as much inſeparable, ir 
zudges this to be a perfect, complete idea of a ſort 


of things, which really it is not ; v. g. having join- 
ed. the ideas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt 
heavy, and fuſible, it takes that complex idea to be 


O 2 e 
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the complete” idea of gold, when yet its peculiar 
fixedneſs and ſolubility in aqua regia, are as inſepa- 
rable from thoſe other ideas or qualities of that 
body, as they are one from another, 


$ 24. Fourthly, The miſtake is yet greater, when 


I judge, that this complex idea contains in it the 
real eflence of any body exiſting; when at leaſt it 


contains but ſome few of thoſe properties which 


flow from its real eſſence and conſtitution, I ſay, 


only ſome few of thoſe properties; for thoſe pro- | 


perties conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſſive 

powers it has in reference to other things, all that arc 
vulgarly known of any one body, and of which the 
complex idea of that kind of things is uſually made, 


are but a very few, in compariſon of what a man, 


that has ſeveral ways tried and cxamined it, knows 
of that one ſort of things; and all that the moſt ex- 
pert man knows, are but few, in compariſon of 
what are really in that body, and depend on its in- 
ternal or eſſential conſtitution. The eſſence of a 
triangle hes in a very little compaſs, conſiſts in a 


very few ideas : three lines including a ſpace, make 
up that eflence : but the properties that flow from 
this eſſence, 258 more than can be eaſily known, or 


erred So I imagine it is in ſubſtances : their 
real eſſences lie in a little compaſs; though the 


properties lowing from that internal conſtitution, 


are endleſs. 
125 To conclude; a man havi ng no notion of 


any thing without him, but by the idea he has of 
It in his mind, (which idea he has a power to call 


by what name he pleaſes), he may, indeed, make 


an idea neither an{wering the reality of things, nor 


agreeing to the ideas commonly fignified by other 
people's words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe 


idea of a thing which is no otherwiſe known to 
him, but by the idea he has of it, v. g. when I 


frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a 


man, and join to this a horſe s head and neck, I 


do 
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do not make a falſe idea of any thing; becauſe it 
repreſtnts nothing without me. But when J call it 
a man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to repre- 
ſent ſome real being without me, or to be the 
tame idea that others call by the fame name; 
in either of theſe cates I may err, And upon this 
account it is, that it comes to be terme a falſe idea; 
though, indeed, the falſehood lies not in the idea, - 
but in that. tacit mental propofition, wherein a 41 
conformity and reſemblance. is attributed to it,. 
which it has not. But yet, if having framed ſuch | 
an idea in my mind, without thinking, eicher that 
exiſtence, or the name man or Tartar, belongs o f 
it, | will call it unn or Tartar, I may be juſtly 
thought fantaſtical in the naming ; but not erro- 
neous in my judgment; nor the idea any way falſe. 
8 26, Upon the whole matter, I think, that our 
ideas, as they are conſidered by the mind, either 
in reference to the proper ſignification of their 
names, or in reference to the reality of things, may 
very fitly be called right or wrong id-as, according 
as they agree or diſagree to thoſe patterns to 
which they are referred. But if any one had ra- 
ther call them true or falſe, it is fit he ule a liberty, 
which every one has, to call things by thoſe names 
he thinks beſt : though, in propriety of ſpeech, 
truth or falſehood will, I think, ſcarce agree o 
them, but as they, forme way or Other, vir tually | 
__ contain in them ſome mental propoſition, Ib: 
ideas that are in a man's mind, ſimply confidered, 9 
cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein .. 
inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together. All our: 
ideas are in themſelves right; and the knowledge 
about them, right and true knowledge: but when 
we come. to refer them to any thing. as to their 
patterns and archetypes, then they are capable of 
being wrong, as far as they diſagr ee with ſuch 
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c H AP. XXXMW. 
of the A550C147108 of Ipzas. 
* 1. Seeding unreaſmabl: in moſt men. & 2. Not 


wholly from ſelf-love. & 3. Nor from education. 
& 4. degree of madneſs. & 5. From a wrong con- 


> tk of — 2 . Y ot ed 


nectian of ideas, & b. This connection, how made. Ml 
§ 7. 8. Some antipathies an effet of it. $9. 1 
great cauſe of errours. 9 10 —12. Inflances, 9 13. a 
h time cures ſome diſorders in the mind, which _ 
reaſon cannot. 5 14.—16. Farther inſtance of the m 
effects of the alfociation of ideas, F 17. Its influence it 
n intellectual habits. $ 18. Olfervebt in * ent a} 
ſets, § 19. Concirfion, = = ©. 
8 1. Here is ſcarce any one that does not 0 
obſerve ſomething that ſcems odd to = 
| him, and is in itfelf really extravagant, in the opi- ve 
nions, rexfonings, and actions of other men. The 91 
leaſt flaw of this kind, if at all different from his K 
oben, every one is quick-ſighted enough to eſpy i in nt 
another, and will, by the authority of reaſon, for- Ve 
wardly coademn, though he be guilty of much ca 
greater unreaſonableneſs in his own tenets and con- tie 
duct, which he never perceives, and will very hard- ne 
ty, if at all, be convinced of. in, 
S 2, This proceeds not wholly from ſelk love, ne 
though that has often a great hand in it. Men of ww] 
fair minds, and not given up to the overweening of | ca 
ſ:If-fattery, are frequently guilty of it; and in | ma 
| many caſes one with amazement hears the arguings, | ve 
| and is aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy of a worthy man, 
who yields not to the evidence of reaſon, though de 
laid before him as clear as day-lighht. i - ll 
$ 3. This ſort of unreaſ. nableneſs is uſually im- nun 


puted to education and prejudice, and for the moſt 


part truly enough, though chat reaches not the 
bottom 
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bottom of the diſcaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly enough 


whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is 


often rightly aſſigned for the caufe, and prejudice 


is a good general name for the thing itſelf: but yet, 
think, he onght to look a little farther, who 


would trace this fort of madnefs to the root it 


ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence 
this flaw has its or iginal in very ſober and rational 


minds, and wherein it conſifts. 


84. 1 ſhall be pardoned for calling it by ſo hath 


a name as madneſs, when it is conſidered, that op- 


poſition to reaſon deferves that name, and is really 


madneſs; and there is ſcarce a man fo tree from 
it, but that if he ſhould always, on all occaſions, 
argue or do as in ſome caſes he conſtantly does, 


would not be thought fitter for bedlam than civil 
converſation. I do not here mean when he is un- 


der the power of an unruly paſſton, but in the 


ſteady calm courſe of his life. That which will 
yet more apologize for this harſh name, and un- 


grateful imputation on the greateſt part of man- 


kind, is, that inquiring a little by the by into the 
nature of madneſs *, 1 found it to ſpring from the 
very fame root, and to depend on the very fame 


cauſe we are how ſpeaking of. This conſidera-— 


tion of the thing itſelf, at a time when I thought 
not the leaſt on the ſubje& which 1 am now treat- 


ing of, ſuggeſted it to me. And if this be a weak- 
nels to which all men are fo liable; if this be a taint 
which ſo univerſally infects mankind, the greater 


care ſhould be taken to lay it open under its due 
name, thereby to excite che greater care in its 8 


vention and cure. 


§. Some of our ideas have a natural | correſpon- 
_ dence and connection one with another: it is the 
office and excellency of our reaſon to trace theſe, 


and hold them together 1 in that union and corre- 
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ſpondence 
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ſpondence which is founded in their peculiar be- 
ings, Beſides this, there is another connection of 


ideas wholly owing to chance or cuftom ; ideas, 
- that in themſelves are not at all of kin, come to be 
ſo united in ſome mens minds, that-it is very hard 
to ſeparate them; they always keep in company, 
and the one no ſooner at any time comes into the 


underſtanding, but its aſſociate appears with it; 


and if they are more than two, which are thus 


united, the whole gang, always inſcparable, ſhew - 


themfelves together. 

6. This ſtrong combination of ideas, not al- 
Jied by nature, the mind makes in itſelf either vo- 
luntarily or by chance: and hence it comes in dif- 
ferent men to. be very different, according to their 
different inclinations, educations, intereſts, &c. 
Cuſtom ſettles habits of thinking in the under- 
ſtanding, as well as of determining in the will, and 
of motions in the body: all which ſeem to be but 


trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which once 
ſet a- going, continue in the ſame ſteps they have 


been uſed to, which, by often treading, are worn 
into a ſmooth path, 2 and the motion 1n it . becomes 
_ eaſy, and, as it were, natural. As far as we can 
| comprehend thinking, thus ideas ſeem to be pro- 


duced in our minds; or if they are not, this may 


ſerve to explain their following one another in an 
habitual train, when once they are put into that 
track, as well as it does to explain ſuch motions of 
the body. A muſician ufed to any tune, will find, 
that let it but once begin in his head, the ideas of 
the ſeveral notes of it will follow one another or- 
derly in his underſtanding, without any care or at- 


tention, as regularly, as his fingers move orderly 


Over the keys of the organ to play out the tune he 
has begun, though his unattentive thoughts be 
elſewhere a-wandering. Whether the natural 
_ cauſe of theſe ideas, as well as of that regular dan- 
cing of his lingers, be mis motion Of his animal 
1 ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, I will not determine, how probable ſoever, 
by. this inſtance, it appears to be fo : but this may 

help us a little to conceive of intellectual habits, 
and of the, tying together of ideas, 


$7. That there are ſuch affociations of hem 
made by cuſtom in the minds of moſt men, I think 
nobody will queſtion, who has well conſidered 


himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps, might be 
juſtly attributed moſt of the ſympathies and antipa- 
thies obſervable in men, which work as ſtrongly, 


and produce as regular effects as if they were natu- 


ral, and are-therefore called fo, though they at firſt 


had no other original but the accidental connection 
'of two ideas, which either the ſtrength of the firſt 


impreſſion, or future indulgence ſo united, that 


they always afterwards kept company together in 


that man's mind, as if they were but one idea. I 


ſay, moſt of the antipathies, I do not ſay all, for 
ſome of them are truly natural, depend _ our 


original conſtitution, and are born with us; but a 


great part of thoſe which are counted natural, 


would have been known to be from unheedcd, 


though, perhaps, early imprefions, or wanton . 


fancics at firſt, which would have been acknow- 
ledged the original of them, if they had been wa- 


rily obſerved. A grown perſon fur teiting with ho- 
ney, no ſooner hears the name of it, but his fancy 
immediately carries ſickneſs and qualms to his ſto- 
mach, and he cannot bear the very idea of it; 


other ideas of diſlike, and ſickneſs, and vomiting, 
preſently accompany it, and he 1s diſturbed ; but 
he knows from whence to date this we parody, and 


can tell how he got this indiſpoſition : had this 
happened to him by an over doſe of honey, when 


a child, all the ſame effects would have followed, 


but the cauſe would have been miſtaken, and thee 


antipathy counted natural, 

88. 1 mention this not out of any great 3 
ſity chere! is in this preſent ar * to Uiſtinguith 
nicely 
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nicely between natural and acquired antipathics, 
but | take notice of it for another purpoſe, v:z. 
that thoſe who have children, or the charge of their 
education, would think it worth their while dili- 
gently to watch, and carefully to prevent the undue 
conncction of ideas in the minds of young people. 
This is the time moſt ſuſceptible of laſting impreſ- 
fions; and though thoſe relating to the health of 
the body, are by d difcreet people minded and fenced 
againſt; yet 1 am apt to doubt, that thoſe which. 
relate more peculiarly to the mind, and. terminate 
in the underſtanding, or paſſions, have been much 
leſs heeded than the thing deſerves ; nay, thoſe re- 
lating purely to the underſtanding, have, as I ſu- 
perk, been by moſt men wholly overlooked. 
This wrong connection in. our minds of 
ideas, in themſelves, loofe and.independent one of 
another, has ſuch an influence, and is of fo great 
force to ſet us awry in our actions, as well moral 
as natural, paſſions, reaſonings, and notions them- 
ſelves, that perhaps there is not any one ching that 
deſerves more to be looked after. 7 
$ 10. [he ideas of goblins and Brights have 
really no more to do with darkneſs, than light; 
yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on 
the mind of a child, and raiſe them there together, 
poflibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them a- 
gain ſo long as he lives; but darkneſs ſhall ever 
afterwards bring with it thoſe fr ightful ideas, and 
they {hall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear 
the one than, the other. 
$ 11, A man receives. a ſenſible injury from an- 
other, thinks on the man and that action over and. 
over, and by ruminating-on them ſtrongly or much 
in his mind, fo, cements thoſe two ideas together, 
that he makes them almoſt. one; never thinks on 
the man, but the pain and diſpleaſure he ſuffered, 
comes into his mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce Ya 
e them, but has as much an averfion far 
the 
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che one as the other. Thus hatreds are often be- 
gotten from ſlight and almoſt innocent occaſions, 


and quarrels N and continued in the 


world. 

§ 12. Aman has ſuffered pain or gekneſs! in any 
place; he ſaw his friend die in ſuch a room: 
though theſe have, in nature, nothing to do one 


with another, yet when the idea of the place occurs 
to his mind, it brings (the impreſſion being once 


made) that of the pain and diſpleaſure with it; he 
confounds them in his mind, and can as little bear 


the on as the other, 


When this combination is Kettle and 


hill it laſts, it 28 not in the power of a to 


help us, and relieve us from the effects of it. Ideas 
in our minds, when they are there, will operate 
according to their natures and circumſtances; and 


niere we fee the cauſe why time cures certain affec- 


tions, which reaſon, though in he right, and al- 


| lowed to be fo, has not power over, nor is able a- 


gainſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to 


| hearken to it in other caſes. - The death of a child, 


that was the daily delight of his mother's eyes, and 


joy of her ſoul, rends from her heart the whole 


comfort of her life, and gives her all the torment 
imaginable : uſe the conſolations of reaſon in this 
caſe, and you were as good preach caſe to one on 
the rack, and hope to allay, by rational diſcourſes, | 


the pain of his joints tearing aſunder : till time has, 


by diſuſe, ſeparated the ſenſe -of that enjoyment, | 
and its loſs, from the idea df the child returning to 


her memory, all repreſentations, though never ſo 
reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome, in 


whom the union between theſe ideas is never diſſol- 
ved, ſpend their lives in mourning, and carry an 
incurable ſorrow to their graves. 
S 14. A friend of mine knew one perfectly cured . 
of madneſs by a very harſh and offenſive operation. 
T be gentleman who was thus recovered, with 2 
calc 
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ſenſe of gratitude and acknowledgment, owned the 
cure all his life after, as the greateſt obligation he 
could have received; but whatever gratitude and 


reaſon ſuggeſted to him, he could never bear the 
$ght of the operator: that image brought back 


with it the idea of that agony; which he ſuffered 
from his hands, which was too mighty and intole- 


. for him to endure. 


. Many children, imputing the pain they en- 
19891 at ſchool to the books they were corrected 
for, ſo join thoſe ideas together, that a book be- 


comes their averſion, and they are never reconciled 
to the ſtudy and uſe of them all their lives after; 
and thus reading becomes à torment to them, 
which otherwiſe poſſibly they might have made the 


great pleaſure of their lives. There are rooms 
convenient enough, that ſome men cannot ſtudy in, 
and faſhions of veſſels, which, though never ſo 


clean and commodious, they cannot drink out of, 


and that by reaſon of ſome accidental ideas which ? 


are annexcd to them, and make them offenſive ; 


and who is there that hath not obſerved ſome man 
to flag at the appearance, or in the company of 
ſome certain perſon, not otherwiſe ſuperiour to 
him, but becauſe having once, on ſame occation, 
got the aſcendant, the idea of authority and di- 
{tance goes along with that of the perſon ? and he, 


that has been thus ſubjected, Is not able to ſeparate 
them. 


6 16, Inſtances of theſe kinds are ſo plentiful 


_ every where, that if Ladd one more, it is only for 
the pleaſant. oddneſs of it. It is af a young gen- 


tleman, who having learned to dance, and that to 


great perfection, there happened to ſtand an old 
trunk in the room where he learned. Ihe idea of 


this remarkable piece of houſehold ſtuff had ſo 


mixed itſelf with the turns and ſteps of all his 
dances, that though in that chamber he could dance 
W well, Fob: it was only. whilſt that trunk | 


Was 


cu 
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was there, nor could he perform well in any other 
place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other trunk, had 


its due poſition in the room. If this ſtory ſhall be 


ſuſpected to be dreſſed up with ſome comical cir- 
cumſtances, a little beyond preciſe nature; I an- 


{wer for myſelf, that i had it ſome years ſince from 
a very ſober and worthy man, upon his own know- 


ledge, as | report it; and | date ſay, there are very 


few inquiſitive perſons, who read this, who have 
not met wich accounts, if not examples, of this 
nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt juſtify this. 


6 £7. Intellectual habits and defects, this way 


contracted, are not lets frequent and powerful, 


though leſs obſerved. Let the ideas of being and 


matter be ſtrongly joined either by education or 


much thought, whilit theſe are ſtill combined in 
the mind, what notions, what reaſonings, will there 
be abour ſeparate ſpirits? Let cuſtom, from the 


very childhood, have joined figure and ſhape to the 


idea of Gop, 40 hac abſur dities will that mind | 


be liable to about the Deity 


Let the idea of iel be inſeparably joined 
to any perſon, and theſe two conſtantly together 
poſſeſs the mind; and then one body, in two places 
at once, ſhall unexamined be ſwallowed for a cer- 
tain truth, 4 Al LMpuctt faith, whenever that ima- 


gined iufallible perſon dictates and demands aſſent 


without inquiry, 


18. Some ſuch wrong aa unnatural combina- 
tions of ideas will de found to eftablith the irrecon— 
cilable oppoſition between WOE ſects of philo- 
ſophy and religion; for we cannot imagine every 


5 


one of their followers to pen, wilfully on him 


ſelf, and knowingly refuſe truth offered by plain 
reaſon. Intereſt, though it does a great deal in the 
caſe, yet cannot be thought to work whole tocicties 


of men to {o. univerſal a perverſeneſs, as that every 


one of them to a man ſhould knowingly maintain 


falſehood: ſome at leaſt muſt be allowed to do 
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avhat all pretend to, i. e. to purſue truth Gacerely; ; 


and therefore there muſt be ſomething that blinds 
their underſtandings, and makes them not ſee the 


falſchood of what they embrace for real truth. 
That which thus captivates their reaſons, and 
Jeads men of ſincerity blindfold for common ſenſe, 
will, when examined, be found to be what we are 
ſpeaking of : ſome independent ideas of no alliance 


30 one another, are by education, cuſtom, and the 
conſtant din of their party, ſo coupled in their 


minds, that they always appear there together, and 


they can no more ſeparate them in their thoughts, 
than if they were but one idea, and they operate 


as if they were ſo, This gives ſenſe to jargon, de- 


monſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to non- 


ſenſe, and is the foundation of the greateſt, I had 
almoſt ſaid, of all the errours in the world; or if 


it does not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dan- 


.gerous one, fince, ſo far as it obtains, it hinders 


men from ſeeing and examining. When two things, 
in themſelves disjoined, appear to the ſight con- 
{tantly united; if the eye ſees theſe things rivetted, 
which are looſe, where will you begin to rectify the 


miſtakes that follow in two ideas, that they have 


been accuſtomed ſo to join in their minds as to ſub- 
Nitute one for the other, and, as I am apt to think, 


often without perceiving it themſelves? This, 


whilſt they are under the deccit of it, makes them 
incapable of conviction, and they applaud them- 
{elves as zealous champions for truth, when indeed 
they are contending for errour; and the confuſion 
of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary connec 
tion of them in their minds hath to them made in 


effect but one, fills their heads with falle views, and 


their reaſonings with falſe conſequences. 


819. Having thus given an account of the ori- 
ginal, ſorts, and extent of our ideas, with ſeveral 
Other conſiderations, about theſe ({ know not 
whether 1 may ſay) inſtruments, or materials of our 


knowledge; 
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knowledge ; ; the method I at firſt propoſed to my- 
ſelf, would now require, that I ſhould immediate- 
be. proceed to ſhew, what uſe the underſtanding 5 
makes of them, and what knowledge we have by 1 
them. This was that, which, in the firſt o general _ 
view [ had of this ſubject, was all that I thought I ſi 
ſhould have to do: but, upon a nearer. approach, 3 
J find that there is ſo cloſe a connection between = 
IpEAs and WorDs; and our abſtract ideas, and * 
general words have ſo conſtant a relation one to 

another, that it is impoſlible to ſpeak clearly and | 
diſtinétly of our knowledge, which all conſiſts in 3 
propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the nature, 

uſe, and ſignification of language 3 which there- 
ore muſt be che buſineſs ord the next book, 
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BOOK III. 
Or Won ps. 


CHAF. IL 
Of WorDs, or. LaNGUAGE 1 general. 


II. Man fitted to e articulate . 82. 70 
make them ſigns of ideas. & 3. 4. To make general 
ans. S 5. Words ultimately derived from ſuch as 


ni ſenſibis ideas. & 6. Diſtribution, 
KI. 5 having deſigned man for a ſociable 


creature, made him not only with an 
inclination, and. under a neceflity to 
have fellowſhip with thoſe of his own kind; but 
furniſhed him alſo with language, which was to be 
the great inſtrument. and common tie of ſociety. 
Man therefore had by nature his organs fo faſhion- 
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ed, as to be fit to frame articulate ſounds, which 


we call words. But this was not enough to pro- 


duce language; for parrots, and ſeveral other 


_ birds, will be taught to make articulate founds dif- 


tinct enough, which yet, by no means, are N 
of language, 

$ 2. Befides articulate Conde thevefore; it was 
farther neceflary, that he ſhould be able to ale theſe 


Tounds, as figns of internal conceptions; and to 


make them ſtand as marks for the ideas within his 


own mind, whereby they might be made known to 
others, and the thoughts of mens minds be con- 


veyed from one to another. 

6 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make 
words ſo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not 
enough for the perfection of language, that ſounds 


can be made ſigns of ideas, unleſs thoſe ſigns can 
be ſo made uſe of, as to comprehend ſeveral parti- 


cular things: for the multiplication of words would 
have perplexed their uſe, had every particular 
thing need of a diſtinct name to be ſignified by. 


0 remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a 
Farther improvement in the uſe of general terms, 


whereby one word was made to mark a multitude 


of particular exiſtences: which advantageous uſe of 


ſounds was obtained only by the difference of the 
ideas they were made figns of. Thoſe names be- 


coming general, which are made to ftand for gene- 


ral ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where 


the ideas they are uſed for are particular. 


C 4. Beſides theſe names which ſtand for ideas, 
there be ether words which men make ule of, not 
to ſignify any idea, but the want or abſence of ſome 
ideas fimple or complex, or all ideas together; 
ſuch as are ni] in Latin, and in Englith, ignzrance 
and barrennes. All which negative or privative 


words, cannot be ſaid properly to belong to, or 


ſignify 1 no ideas; for then they would be perfectly 
inſignificant 


inſignificant ſounds: but they relate to poſitive 
ideas, and ſignify their abſence. | 


6s 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the ori- 


gina] of all our notions and knowledge, if we re- 


mark, how great a dependence our words have on 


common ſenſible ideas; and how thoſe which are 
made uſe of to ſtand for actions and notions quite. 
removed from ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, 


aud from obvious ſenſible ideas are transferred to- 
more abſtruſe fignifications, and made to {ſtand for 


kleas that come not under the cognifance of our 


ſenſes; v. g. to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, ad. 


here, conceive, inſtill, diſguſt, diflurbance, tranquillity,” 


&c, are all words taken from the operations of ſen- 


table things, and applied to certain modes of think- 
ing. Spirit, in its primary ſignification, is breath; 
angel, a meſſenger: and 1 doubt not, but if we 
could trace them to their ſources, we ſhould find, 

in all languages, the names, which ftand for things. 
that fall not under our ſenſes, to have had their 
arſt rite from ſenſible ideas. By which we may give. 
ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds, 


who were the firſt beginners of languages; and 
how nature, even in the naming of things, una- 
wares ſuggeſted to men the originals and principles 
of all their knowledge: whilſt, to give names, that 


might make known to Others any operations they 
felt in themſelves, or any other ideas, that came. 
not under «heir ſenſes, they were fain to borrow.- 
words from ordinary known idcas of ſenſation, by 
that means to make others the more ealily to con- 
ceive thoſe operations they experimented in them- 


jelves, which made no outward ſenſible ear, 1 


ances; and then when they had got known and 


agreed names, to ſignify thoſe internal operations = 


of their own minds, they were ſufficiently furniſh- 
cd to make known, by words, all their other ideas; 
Unc. they could conſiſt of nothing, but either of 
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_ outward ſenſible perceptions, or of the inward ope- 
rations of their minds about them; we having, as 


has been proved, no ideas at all, but what origi- 
nally come either from ſenſible objects without, or 
what we feel within ourſclves, from the in wurd 
workings of our own ſpirits, of which we are con- 
ſcious to ourſelves within, 

$6. But to underſtand better the TY ad forte 
of language, as ſubſ.rvient to inſtruction and 
knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 


Fiſt, 3 o what it is that names, in the uſe of 


language, are immediately applied. 
Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are ge- 
neral, and ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that 


Angle thing, but for ſorts and ranks of things, it 
will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, | 


what the ſorts and kinds, or, if you rather like the 
Latin names, what the ſpecies and genera of things 
are; wherein they conſiſt; and how they come to 
be kde. Theſe being, as they ought, well look- 


cd into, we ſhall the better come to find the 
right uſe of words; the natural advantages and 


defects of language; and the remedies that ought 


to be uſcd, to avoid the inconven'encies of ob- 
ſcurity or uncertainty in the ſigniſication of words, 
without which it is impoffible to diſcourſe with 


any clearneſs, or order, concerning knowledge; 


which being converſant about propoſitions, and 


thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater 
connection with words, than perhaps is ſuſpected. 


Theſe conſiderations, therefore, mall be the 
matter of the following thaprer 8. 
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ideas who uſes them. & 4. Wards often ſecretly re 


ferred; Firſt, To the ideas in other mens minds. 
§ 5. Secondly, To the reality of things. & 6. Words, 
y uſe, readily excite ideas. & 75. Merds often uſed 
without fignification, & 8. Their ſignification per- 
fettly arbitrary. e HS PPE 7 5 
§ 1. AN, though he hath great variety of 
: thoughts, and ſuch, from which others, 


as well as himiclf, might receive profit and de- 
light; yet they are all within his own breaſt, 1nvi- 


ſible, and hidden from others, nor can of them- 
ſelves be made appear. Ihe comfort and advan- 
tage of ſociety, not being to be had without com- 
munication of thoughts, it was neceſſary, that man 

ſhould find out ſome external ſenfible ſigns, where- 


by thoſe inviſible ideas, which his thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others, For 
this purpoſe, nothing was 1o fit, either for plenty, 
or quickneſs, as thoſe articulate ſounds, which, 


with ſo much eaſe and variety, he found himſelf 
able to make, I hus we may conceive how words, 
which were by nature ſo well adapted to that pur- 


poſe, come to be made uſe of by men, as the ſigns 
of their ideas; not by any natural connettion, that 
there is between particular articulate ſounds and 


certain ideas, for then there would be but one 


language amongſt all men; but by a voluntary im- 


poſition, whereby ſuch a word is made arbitrarily 


the mark of ſuch an idea. I he uſe then of words 


is to be ſenſible marks of ideas; and the ideas they 
ſtand for, are their proper and immediate ſignifi- 
J “ 13 „ Ol tb 
6 2. The uſe men have of thefe marks, being 


either to record their own thoughts for the aſſiſt- 
ance of their own memory; or, as it were, to 
bring out their ideas, and lay them before the view 


of others: words, in their primary or immediate 
ſigniſication, ſtand for nothing, tut the ideas in 


the : 
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the mind of him that nſes them, how imperfectly 
ſoever, or. careleſsly thoſe ideas are collected from 


the things which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. 
When a man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he may 
be underſtood; and the end of ſpeech is, that thoſe 


| ſounds, as marks, m may make known his ideas to 
the hearer. | hat then which words are the marks 


of, are the ideas of the ſpeaker : nor can any one 


apply them, as marks, immediately to any thing 


ele, but the ideas, that he himſelf hath. For this 


would be to make them ſigns of his own concep- 
tions, and yet apply them to other ideas; which 
would be to make them ſigns, and not figns of his 


ideas at the fame time; and fo, in effect, to have no. 
ſignification at all. Words being voluntary ligns, 


they cannot be voluntary figns impoſed by him on 


things he knows not. That would be to make 


them ſigns of nothing, ſounds without ſignification. 
A man cannot make his words the ſigns either of 


qualities in things, or of conceptions in the mind 


of another, whereof he has none in his own, Till 


he has ſome ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe 
them to correſpond with the conceptions of an- 
other man; nor can he uſe any ſigns for them :. 


for thus they would be the ſigns of he knows not 


what, which is in truth to be the ſigns of nothing. 


But when he repreſents to himſelf other mens 
ideas, by ſome of his own, if he conſent to give 


them the ſame names that other men do, it is ſtill 
to his own ideas; to ideas that he. has, and not to 


ideas that he has not. 


8 3. This is ſo neceffary i in the uſe of language, 


that in this reſpect the knowing and the 1 ignorant, 
the learned and unlearned, uſe. the words they 
ſpeak, with any meaning, all alike, I hey, in 


every man's mouth, ſtand for the ideas he has, and 
which he would expreſs by them, A child having 


tiken notice of nothing in the metal he hears call, 


ed gold, but the bright, thining, yellow colour, 
8 
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he applies tlie word gold only to his own idea of 


that colour, and nothing elſe; and therefore calls 
the ſame colour in a peacock's tall, gold. Another, 
that hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining yellow, 


great weight; and then the ſound gold, when he 


uſes it, ſtands for a complex idea of a ſhining, yel- 
low, and very weighty ſubſtance. Another adds to 


thole qualities, fuſibility : and then the word gold, 


to him, ſignifies a body, bright, yellow, fulible, 
and very heavy. Another adds mallcability. Fach 
of theſe uſes equally the word gold, when they 
have occaſion to expreſs the idea which they have 


applicd it to : but it 1s evident, that each can ap- 


ply it only to his own idea; nor can he make 


it ſtand, as a ſign of ſuch a complex idea as he 


has not. 


9 4. But though wor de, 2 as they are afed by men, 


can properly and immediately ſignify nothing but 


the ideas that are in the mind of the ſpeaker; yet 


they in their thoughts give them a ſeer et reference 
to two other things 

Firſt, They ſuppoſe their words to be marks of 
the ideas in the minds alſo of other men, with whom 
they communicate: for elſe they ſhould talk in 
vain, and could not be underſtood, if the ſounds 


they applied to one idea, were ſuch as by the 


hearer were applied to another, which is to ſpeak 
two languages. But, in this, men ſtand not uſual- 
ly to examine, whether the idea they, and thoſe 
they diſcourſe with, have in their minds, be the 
ſame: but think it enough, that they uſe the word, 
as they imagine, in the common acceptation of that 
language; in which they ſuppoſe. that the idea 
they make it a ſign of, is preciſely the ſame, to 


which the underſtanding men of that country 15 


ply that name. 


5. Secondly, Becauſe men would not be thought 
to talk barely of their own imaginations, but of 


things as really they are; thereforethey often ſup» 
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1 poſe their words to ſtand alſo for the reality of 


things. But this relating more particularly to fub-_ 


ſtances, and their names, as perhaps the former 
does to ſimple ideas and modes, we ſhall ſpeak of 
| theſe two different ways of applying words more at 
large, when we come to treat of the names of mix- 
ed modes, and ſubſtances, in particular: though 
give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting 
the uſe of words, and brings unavoidable obſcurity 


and contuſion into their fignification, whenever we 


make them ſtand for any thing, bur thoſe ideas we 
have in our own minds, 

95 6. Concerning words alſo, it is farther to be 
conſidered : Firſt, That they being immediately 
the ſigns of mens ideas; and, by that means, the 
_ inſtruments whereby men communicate their con- 


ceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe thoughts 


and imaginations they have within their own 
breaſts, there comes, by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a 
connection between eertain ſounds, and the ideas 
they ſtand for, that the names heard, almoſt as 
readily excite certain ideas, as if the objects them- 
ſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actual- 


ly affect the ſenſes. Which is manifeſtly ſo in all 


obvious. ſenſible qualities; and in all ſubſtances, 
that frequently and fanyliarly occur to us. 
6 7. Secondly, That though the proper and im- 


mediate ſignification of words, are ideas in the 
mind of the ſpeaker; yet becauſe, by familiar uſe 


from our cradles, we come to learn certain articu- 
late ſounds very perfectly, and have them readily 
on our tongues, and always at hand in our memo- 
ries; but yet are not always careful to examine, or 


ſettle their ſigniſications perfectly, it often happens, 


that men, even when they would apply themſelves 
to an attentive conſideration, do ſet their thoughts 
more on words than things. Nay, becauſe words are 


many of them learned before the ideas are known for 


which. SF: {tand ; ther efore ſome, not only children, 


but. 


but men, ſpeak ſeveral words, no otherwiſe chan par- 


rots do, only becauſe they have learned them, and 


have been accuſtomed to thoſe ſounds. But ſo far 
as words are of uſe and ſignification, ſo far is there 


2 conſtant connection between the ſound and the 


idea ; and a deſignation, that the one ſtands for the 
other: whithout which application of them, they 
are nothing but ſo much inſignificant noiſe. 


F$ 8. Words, by long and familiar uſe, as has 
been ſaid, come to excite in men certain ideas, ſo 
conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe 


a natural connection between them. But that they 


ſignify only mens peculiar ideas, and that by a per- 


fectly arbitrary impoſition, is evident, in that they 


often fail to excite in others (even that uſe the ſame 


language) the ſame ideas we take them to be the 
ſigns of: and every man has ſo inviolable a liberty, 
to make words ſtand for what ideas he pleaſes, that 
no one hath the power to make others have the 
{ame ideas in their minds, that he has, when they 
uſe the ſame words that he does. And therefore 
the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the poſſeſſion of 
that power which ruled the world, acknowledged, 


he could not make a new Latin word: which was 
as much as to ſay, that he could not arbitrarily ap- 
Point what idea any ſound ſhould be a fign of, in 


the months and common language of his ſubjects. 
It is true, common uſe, by a tacit conſent, appro- 
priates certain ſounds to certain ideas in all tan- 


guages, which ſo far limits the ſignification of that 
ſound, that unleſs a man applies it to the ſame i- 
dea, he does not ſpeak properly : and let me add, 


that unleſs a man's words excite the ſame ideas in 


the hearer, which he makes them ftand for in 
ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But what- 
ever be the conſequence of any man's uſing of 
words differently, either from their general mean- 
ing, or the particular ſenſe of the perſon to whom 


he addreſſès them, this is certam, their ſignifica- 
| | tion, 
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tion, in his uſe of them, is limited to has 
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F . The greateſt part 91 words general. $ 2. for e- 
very particular thing to have a name, is impoſſible. 
+4 3. 4+ And uſeleſs. & 5. I bat things have proper 
names. { 6.—8. How general words are made. 9, 
General natures are nothing but abſtra ideas. F 10. 
Thy the genus is ordinarily made uſe of in de- 
frumons, N II. General and univerſal-are creatures 
of the underſtanding. & 12. AlAtradt ideas are the 
c{ſonces of the genera and ſpecies. I 13. They are 
the workmanſhip of the underſtanding, but have their 
Feundaiion in the ſimilitude of things. 14. Each 
diflinft al/tra# idea is a diſtin& efſence. & 1 5. Rea! 
and nominal eſſence. & 16. Conſtant connection be- 
tiveen the name and nominal eſſence, & 17. Suppo- 
ſition that ſpecies are diftinguiſhed by their real efjen- 
ces, uſeleſs. § 18, Real and nominal effence, the 
om in ſimple ideas and modes, different in ſubſtances. 


§ 19. Eſſences, ingenerable and incarruptible. & 20. 
ati 


%.4; <A EL things that exiſt being particulars, it 


may perhaps be thought reaſonable, that 


words, which ought to be conformed to things, 
-ſhould beſo too, 1 mean in their ſigniſication: : but 
yet we find the quite contrary. The far greate{* 


part of words, that make all languages, are gene- 
ral terms: which has not been the effect of neg- 


| lect, or chance, but of reaſon, and neceſſity. 


$2. Fir/t, It is impoſſible that every particular thing 


| 98000 have a diſtinct peculiar name. For the ſig- 


nilication and ule of words, depending on that 


connection 
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connection, which the mind makes between its i- 


deas and the ſounds it uſes es ſigns of them, it is 


neceſlary, in the application of names to things, 


that the mind ſhould have diſtin& ideas of the 
things, and retain alſo the particular name that 
belongs to every one, with its peculiar appro- 
priation to that idea. But it is beyond the power of 
human capacity to frame and retain Uiſtii.&t ideas 
of all the particular things we meet with: every 


bird and beaſt men ſaw ; every tree and plant, 
that affected the ſenſes, could not find a place in 
the molt capacious underſtanding. If it be looked 
on, as an inſtance of a prodigious memory, that 


ſome generals have been able to call every ſoldier in 
their army by his proper name; we may eaſily find 

a reaſon, why men have never attempted to give 
names to each ſheep in their flock, or crow that 
flies over their heads ; much leſs to call every leat 


of plants, or grain of ſand that came in their way, 


by a peculiar name. 


6 3. Secondly, If it were nollidle. it would yet be 


uſeleſs ; ; becauſe it would not ſerve to the chief 
end of language. Men would in vain heap up 


names of particular things, that would not ſerve 


them to communicate their thoughts, Men learn 
names, and uſe them in talk Wien others, only that 


they may be underſtood : which is then only done 
when, by uſe or conſent, the {found [ make by the 
organs of ſpeech, excites in another man's mind, 


who hears it, the idea [ apply it to in mine, when 
I ſpeak it, This cannot be donc by names applied 

to particular things, whereof | alone having the i- 
_ deas in my mind; the names of them could not be 
ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not 
acquainted with all thoſe very-par ticular things, 
which had fallen under niy notice. 


$ 4 Thirdh, But yet granting khis alſo feaſible, N 


which i think is hot; yet a diſtinct name for e- 


ry particular thing would not be of any great we 
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for the! improvement of knowlege : : which, though 


founded in particular 'things, enlarges itſelf by ge- 


neral views; to which, things reduced into forts 
under general names, are properly ſubſervient. 


Theſe, with the names belonging to them, come 


within ſome compaſs, and do ,not multiply every 
moment, beyond what either the mind can contain, 
or ule requires. And therefore in theſe, men have, 


Tor the moſt part, ſtopped ; but yet not ſo, as to 


hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing particular 


things, by appropriated names, where convenience 
demands it. And therefore in their own ſpecies, 
which they have moſt to do with, and wherein they 
have often occaſion to mention particular perſons, 


they make uſe of proper names ; and their Bt 
individuals have diſtinct denominations. 
5 5. Beſides perſons, countries alſo, cities, rivers, 


mountains, and other the like diſtinctions of place, 


have uſually found peculiar names, and that for 
the ſame reaſon ; they being ſuch as men have often 


an occaſion to mark particularly, and, as 1t were, 
ſet before others in their diſcourſes with them. 
And I doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention 
particular horſes, as often as we have to mention 


particular men, we ſhould have proper names for 
the one, as familiar as for the other; and Buce- 


phalus would be a word as much in uſe, as Alex- 
ander. And therefore we fee that amongſt jockeys, 
Horſes have their proper names to be known and 


diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their ſervants : 


- © becauſe, amongſt them, there is often occaſion 0 
mention this or that particular hor le. when he is 
"Ot of fight. 


$ 6. + he next thing to be Soccer is, how ge- 


neral words come to be made For ſince all things 
that exiſt are only particulars, how come we by 
general terms, or where find we thoſe general na- 
tures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for? Words be- 
come gencral, by being made the fig zus off general 


ideas! : 


”— IJ 
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ideas: and ideas become general, by ſeparating 


from them the circumſtances of time, and place, 


and any other ideas, that may determine them td.” 
this or that particular exiſtence. By this way o 


abſtraction they are made capable of repreſeuting 
more individuals than one; each of which, having 
in it a conformity to that abſtract idea, is, as WE 
call it, of that fort. 


9 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtin dy, it 


will not perhaps be amiſs to trace our notions anc 
names from their beginning, and obſerve by what 
degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge 


our ideas from our firſt infancy. There is nothing 


more evident, than that the ideas of the perſons 
children converſe with, (to inſtance in them alone}, 


are like the perſons themſelves, only particular, 
The ideas of the nurſe, and the mother, are well 


framed in their minds ; and, like pictures of them 
there, repreſent only thoſe individuals. The names 
they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe indivi- 
duals; and the names of rmur/e and mamma the 


child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe perſons. 
Afterwards, when time, and a larger acquaintance, 


has made them obſerve, that there are a great ma- 
ny other things in the world, that in ſome common 
agreements of ſhape, and ſeveral other qualitics, 

reſemble their fuher and mother, and thoſe perſons 
they have been uſcd to, they frame an idea, which 


they find thoſe many particulars do partake in; 


and to that they give, with others, the name /n, 
for example. And thus they come to have a gene- 
ral name, and a general idea: wherein they make 
nothing new, but only leave out of the complex i- 


dea they had of Peter and James, Mary and . 


that which is peculiar to cach, and retain | Only who 
is common to them all. 


$ 8. By the ſame way, that they come by is 


general name and idea of man, they caſily advance 


to more general names and notions. For obſer- 


3 "i ing; 
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ving, that ſeveral things that differ from their idea 


of man, and cannot therefore be comprehended 
under that name, have yet certain qualities, where- 
in they agree with man, by retaining only thoſe 
qualities, and uniting them into one idea, they have 
again another and a more general idea; to which 
having given a name, they make a term of a more 
comprehenſive extenſion: which new idea is made, 


not by any new addition, but only, as before, by | 
leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other properties 


ſignified by the name man, and retaining only a 


body, with life, fenſe, and ſpontaneous. motion, | 


comprehended under the name animal. 


$ 9. That this is the way whereby men firſt form- 
ed general ideas, and general names to them, 1 
think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other 
proof of it, but the confidering of a man's ſelf, or 
others, and the ordinary proceedings of their minds 


in knowledge : and he that thinks general natures 


or notions are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract and 
partial ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt 
from particular exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs 


where to find them. For let any one reflect, and 


then tell me, wherein does his idea of man Aiffer Ny 


from that of Peter and Paul; or his idea of horſe 


from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out 


ſomething that is peculiar to each individual; and 


retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex ideas 
of ſeveral particular exiſtences, as they are found 


to agree in? Of the complex ideas fignified by the 


names man and horſe, leaving out but thoſe parti- 
culars wherein they differ, and retaining only thoſe 
wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a new diſ- 


tinct complex idea, and giving the name animal to 
it, one has a more general term, that comprehends, 


with man, ſeveral other creatures. Leave out of 


the idea of animal, ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, 


and the remaining complex idea, made up of the 
remaining ſimple ones of body, Wes and nouriſh- 


ment, 
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ment, becomes a more general one, under the more 


comprehenſive term, vivens, And not to dwell 
longer upon this particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by 


the ſame way the mind proceeds to body, ſubſtance, 
and at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, 
which ſtand for any of our ideas whatſoever, Jo 
_ conclude, this whole myſtery of genera and ſpecies, 
which make ſuch a noiſe in the ſchools, and are, 
with juſtice, fo little regarded out of them, is no- 
thing elſe but abſtract ideas, more or leſs compre- 
henſive, with names annexed to them. In all 


which, this is conſtant and unvariable, that every | 
more general. term ſtands for ſuch an idea, as is 


but a part of any of thoſe contained under it. 
S 10d. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, in the 


defining of words, which is nothing but declaring 
their fignification, we make uſe of the gerns, or 
next general word that comprehends it. Which is 


not out of neceſſity, but only to ſave the labour of 
enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the 
next general word, or genus, ſtands for; or, per- 
haps, ſometimes the ſhame of not being able to do 
it. But though defining by genus and diff? rentia, 0 i 
crave leave to uſe theſe terms of art, though orig; 

7 nally Latin, fince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe no- 

tions they are applied to); I ſay, though defining 
by the genus be the ſhorteſt way; yet, | think, it 

may be doubted, whether it be the beſt, This, I 
am ſure, it is not the only, and ſo not abſolutely 


neceſſary. For definition being nothing but ma- 


king another underſtand by words, what idea the 
termed defined ſtands for, a definition is belt made. 
by enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas that are combi. 


ned in the ſignification of the term defined: and if 


inſtead of ſuch an enumeration, men have accu. - 
ſtomed themſelves to uſe the next gencral term, it 


has not been out of neceſſity, or for greater clear- 


neſs; but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For I 
wink, chat. to one who deſired to know what ders 
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| the word man ſtood for; if it ſhould be ſaid, that W. 
1 man was a ſolid extended ſubſtance, having life, ev 
. ſenſe, ſpontaneous motion, and the faculty of rea- fic 
C | ſoning, I doubt not but the meaning of the term Px 
5 man would be as well underſtood, and the idea it of 
'F  Ntands for be at leaſt as clearly made known, as th 
| when it is defined to be a rational animal ; which by de 
1 | the ſeveral definitions of animal, vivens, and corpus, kid 
Þ reſolves itfelf into thofe enumerated ideas. I have, bi 
= in explaining the term man, followed here the ordi- th 
' nary definition of the ſchools ; which though, per- 57 
4 haps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to 
1 my preſent purpoſe. And one may, in this in- 85 
. ſtance, fee what gave occaſion to the rule, that a 2 
| definition muſt conſiſt of genus and differentia and el 
| it ſuffices to ſhew us the little neceſſſty there is of ; 
| fach a rule, or advantage in the ſtri& obſerving of = 
1 it. For definitions, as has been ſaid, being only du 
* the explaining of one word, by ſeveral others, ſo 5 
. that the meaning or idea it ſtands for, may be cer- | « 
[ tainly known; languages are not always fo made, ». 
| according to the rules of logic, that every term can 2 
. have its ſignification exactly and clearly expreſſed 
| by two others. Experience ſufficiently fatisfies us a 
| to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this 1 
3 rule, have, done ill that they have given us ſo few 1. 
1 definitions conformable to it. But of definitions, 1 
'# " more in the eh 8 2 
1 811. To return to general words, it is plain, by ne 
5 what has been ſaid, that general and univerſal bee I. 
j long not to the real exiſtence of things ; but are 15 
4 the inventions and creatures of the underſtanding, I 1: 
4 made by it for its own uſe, and concern only ſigns, | th 
| | whether words or ideas. Words are general, as 0 
1 has been ſaid, when uſed for figns of general ideas; 3 
and fo are applicable indifferently to many particular to 
things; and ideas are general, when they are ſet =" 
ap as the repreſentatives of many particular things: | fa 
but univerſality belongs not to things themſelves, 


which 


. ü . — . ———— rr I CY 
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which are all of them particular in their exiſtence, 
even thoſe words, and ideas, which, in their ſigni- 
fication, are general, When therefore we quit 


particulars, the generals that reſt are only creatures wy "44 
of our own making, their general nature being no- _— 
thing but the capacity they are put into by the un- "180 
derſtanding, of ſignifying or repreſenting many par» . 
ticulars. For the ſignification they have, is nothing wr 
R 8 3 1 EO: 10 
but a relation, that by the mind of man is added to 14 
„ 6812. The 
* Apainft this the Biſhop of Worceſter objects, and our author an- +3 
ſwers as followeth “: Fowever, faith the Biſhop, rhe abſirafied 23 | 
ideas are the work of the mind, as af ears by an inſtance produced of the _ 6% ol 
eſſence of the ſun being in one fingle individual: ig ich coſe iris 1 a 
granted, that the idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more ſuns might agree - i Il 


im it, and it is as much a ſort, as if there were as many ſuns as there 
are ſtars, So that here we have a real ſubſiſting eſſence in one indivi- { 
dual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the ſame eſſence 
remaining. But in this one fun there is a real effence, and not a 
mere nominal, or abſtracted eſſence: but ſuppoſe there Were more 
ſuns, would not each of them have the real eſſence of the ſun? For | 
what is it makes the ſecond ſun, but having the ſame real effence 1 
with the firſt? If it were but a nominal eſſence, then the ſecond © 
Vculd have nothing but the name. | IG 5 | 
This, as I underſtand it, repiics Mr Locke, is to prove, that the 
abſtract general eſſence of any ſort of things, cr things of the ſame 4 
dencmination, v. g. of man or marigeld, hath a real being, out of the 3 
underſtanding; which, I confeſs, J am not able to conceive, Yeur 1 
Lordihip's proof here brought out of my eſiay, concerning the fun, 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it; becauſe what is faid there, 
Cocs not at all concern the real but ren. inal eſſence, as is evident from 
hence, that the idea I ſpeak of there, is a cenplex idea; but we have 
no complex idea of the internal conſtitution or real eſſence of the ſun. 
Beſides, I ſay expreſsly, that our ciſtinguiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies, 
by names, is not at all founded on their real eſſences. So that the ſun _ 
being one of theſe ſubſtances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your 
Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by eſſence of the ſun, the real eſſence of 
the ſun, unleſs I had ſo expreſſed it, But all this argument will be at 
an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have explained what you mean by + 
theſe words, true ſun. In my ſenſe of them, any thing will be a 
true ſun to which the name ſun may be truly and properly applied, and 
to that ſubſlance or thing the rame ſun may be truly and properly 
applied, which has united in it that combination of ſenfible qualities, 
dy which any thing elſe that is called ſur is diſtinguiſhed from other 
ſubſtences, i. e. by the nominal eſſence: and thus our ſun is denomina- 
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S 1 2. The next thing, therefore, to be conſider- 


. ed, is, what kind of ſignification it is, that general 


words have. For as it is evident, that they do 
not ſignify barely one parte ular thing; for then 


they 


ted and diftinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar, not by a real eſſence that we do | 
not know, (for if we did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the real efſence or 


conſtitutton of one of the fixed ſta's to be the ſame with that of our 


| ſun ), but by a complex idea of ſenſible qualities co-exiſting, which, 


where-ever they are found, make a true ſun. And thus 1 crave leave 


to anſwer your Lordſhip's queſtion: © For what is it makes the e- 
„ cond ſun to be a true ſun, but having the fame real efI-nce with 


ce the firſt? If it were but a nominal eilence, then the ſecond wauld 
& have nothing but the name,” | | 


I bumbly conceive, if it had the nominal Hence, it would have. 


ſomething beſides the rame, viz, that nominal eſſence which is ſufficient 
to denominate it truly a ſu», or to make it to be a true ſur, though 
we know nothing of that real eſſence whereon that nominal one de- 
pends ; your Lordſhip will then argue, that that real eſſence is in the 


Py 


ſecond ſun, and makes the ſecond ſun, I grant it, when the ſecond ſun 


comes to exift, ſo as to be perceived by us to have all the ideas cn 
tai ed in our complex idea, i. e. in our nomtnal effence of a ſun, For, 
ſhould it be true, as is now believed by aſtronomers, that the ral. 


eſſence of the {un were in any of the fixed ſtars, yet ſuch a ſtar 
could not for that be by us called a ſun, whilſt it anſwers not our 
e:mplex idza, or nominal eſſence of a ſun, But how far that Will 


prove, „that the eſſences of things, as they are knowable by us, 


have a reality in them diſtinct from that of abſtract ideas in the 
* mind, which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not ſee; and 
we ſhall farther inquire, in confidering your Lordſhip's follow ing 
words, Thereftr , ſay you, there muft be a real effence in every indivi- 


dual of the ſame kind, Yes, and I beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, 
of a different kind too, Fer that alone is it which makes it te be wohat 


i is, - 5 RET 35 | | 
That every individual ſubſtance has a real, Internal, individual 


conſtitution, i. e. a real eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, 1 


readily grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James, and John 


are all true and real men. Anſ. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be 
men, they are true and real men, i. e. ſuppoſing the names of that 


ſpecies belong to them, And ſo three Bobaques are all true and real 

Bobaques, ſuppoſing the name of chat ſpecies of animals belongs 

to them. „ = 1 
Fc: I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, whether in your way of 


arguing, by naming them Peter, James, and John, names familiar 


to us, as appropriated to individuals of the ſpecies man, your Lordſhip 
does not firſt ſuppoſe them men, and then very ſafely aſk, whether 
they be not all true and real men? But if I ſhould aſk your Lordſl:ip, 


whether Wewcera, Chuckery, and Couſheda, were true and real men 
or no? your Lordihip would not be able to tell me, till L-having point- 


they would not be general terms, but proper 
names; ſo, on the other ſide, it is as evident, they 
do not ſignify a plurality; for man and men would 
then ſignify the lame ; and the diſtinction of num- 


bers, 


ed out to your Lordſhip the individuals called by thoſe names 3 your 


Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe ſenſible qua- 
lities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that complex idea, to 
which you give the ſpecific name mar, determined them all, or ſome 
of them to be of the ſpecies which you call man, and ſo to be true and 
real men; Which when your Lerdſhip has determined, it is plain you 
did it by that which is only the nam.nal eſſence, as not knowing the 
real one, But your Lordſhip farther. aſks, '* What is it makes 
% Peter, James, and John real men? Is it the attributing, the gene- 
ral name to them? No certainly; but that the true and real eſ- 
ſence of a man is in every one of them,” TILE 


* . * — 


If, when your Lordſhip aſks, I Tat makes. them men? your Lordſhip 


nſed the word making in the. proper ſenſe for the efficient cauſe, and 
in that ſenſe it were true, that the. eſſence of a man, i. c. the ſpecific 
eſſence of that ſpecies made a man; it would undoubtedly follow, that 
this ſpecific eſſence had a reality beyond that of the being only a ge- 
nerally abſtract idea in the mind. But when it is ſaid, that it is be 
true and real efſence of a man in every one of them that makes erer, amet, 


and Jobn true and real men, the true and real meaning of thoſe words is 
no more but that the eſſence. of that ſpecies, i. e. the properties an- 
ſwering the complex abſtract idea, to which the ſpecific name is given, 


be ing found in them, that makes them bc. properly and truly called 
men, or is the reaſon why they are called men. Your Lordſhip adds, 


And wwe muſt be as certain of this, as ave are, that they are men. 
How, I beſeech your 


ſwer the abſtract, complex idea, which is in cur minds of the ſpecific 
idea, to which we have annexed the ſpecific name man? This I take to 


de the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next words, wiz, 


they take their denominatien of being men, from that ccrrmon nature er eſſence 


rbich is in them 5 and I am apt to think, theſe words ill not bold 


true in any other ſenſe. 


| Your Lordſhip's fourth inference begins thus: © That the general 


idea is not made from the ſimple ideas by the mere act of the mind 
«« abſtracting from circumſtances, but from rcaſon and conſideration 
of the nature of things.“ | 


I thought, my Lord, that reaſon and conſideration had been eilt of 
the mind, mere acts of the mind, when any thing was dene by them. 
Your Lordſhip gives a reaſon for it, ug. Fer when ve fee ſeveral 


e individuals that have the ſame powers and properties, we thence 
« infer, that there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes 
te them of one kind,” WES EEE: 0 


I grant the inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that 


this proves, that the general idea the name is annexed to, is not made 


„ 


.ordihip, are we certain, that they are men, 
but only by our ſenſes, finding thoſe properties in them which an- 
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bers, as grammarians call them, would be ſuper- 
fAuous and uſelefs. That then which general, words 
ſignify is a ſort of things; and each of them does 


that, by being a ec of an abſtract idea in the 


mind, 


by the mind. I have c 1d, and it agrees W ith what your Lordſhip here 


fays , that © the mind, in making its complex ideas of ſubſtauces, 
„only follows nature, and puts no ideas together, Which are not 
« ſuppoſed to have an union in nature; nobody joins the voice of a 
& ſheep with the ſhave of an horſe; nor the colour of lead with the 


« weight and fxedneſs of gold, to be the complex ideas of any real 


& ſubſtances ; ; unleſs he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, 


& and his diſcourſe with unintelligible words. Men obſerving cer- 


& tain qualities always joined and exiſting together, therein copied 


& nature, and of ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of ſub- _ 


& ſtances, Sc.“ Which is very little different from what your Lord- 
ſnip here ſays, that it is from our obſervation of individuals, that we 
come to infer, that there is jomething common to them all, But I do not 


ſee how it will thence follow, that the general or ſpectfic idea is not 


made by the mere act of the mind, No, ſays your Lordſhip, « There 
„is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of one 
ce kind; and ir the difference of kinds be real, that which makes 
ce them all of one kind muſt not be a nominal, but-real effence,”* 

This may be ſome objection to the name of atominal Hence; but i is, 


as I humbly conceive, none to the thing deſigned by it. There is 


an internal conſtitution of things, on which their properties depend. 
This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the real effence, 


There are alſo certain complex ideas, or combinations of theſe pro- 


perties in mens minds, to which they commonly annex ſpecific 
names, or names of forts or kinds of things. This, I e your 


Loraſhip does hot deny. Theſe complex ideas, for want of a better name, 
J have called nominal efferces; how properly, I will not diſpute, But if 
any one will help me to a better name for them, I am ready to receive 


it; till then, I muſt, to expre's myſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, 50 
dy, afe, and the power of reaſurttg, being not the real eflknce of a mon, 
as I believe yc ur Lordſhip will agree, will your Lordſuip ſay, that 
they are not enough to make the thing whercin tacy are found, 

of the kind call, d man, and not of the kind called baboen, becauſe the 
ci forence of thee | gs is real ? If th.s be not real enough to make tho 


thins of one kind, an! no of another, do not ſee how animal rationat2 
can he rough really to dib inguiſh a man from an horſe ; 3 for that is 
but the nominal, not real eſſence of that kind, deſigned by the name 


man, And yet I ſuppoſe, every one thinks it rea! enough to make a 


TE: bay di Fer env between tliar and other kinds, And if nothing will ſerve : 
the turn, to MAKE things of one lind, and not of another, (which, as +: 


have ſhewed, ſignißes no. more but ranking of them under diferent 


ſpecific na nes), but their real, unknown coaltitations,, which are the 


Heck iii. chap, 6. § 28. 29. 
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mind, to which idea, as things exiſting are found 


to agree, ſo they. come. ro be ranked under that 
name; or, which is all one, be of that fort, where- 


DFO it is evident, that the eſſences of the forts, or, 
= it | 


real eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while before 
we ſhould have really different kinds of ſubflances, or diſtinçt names 
for them, unleſs we could diftinguiſh them by theſe dicletences, of 
which we have no diſtinct conceptions, For, I think, it would not 


be readily anſwered me, if I thould demand, wherein lies the real 


difference in the internal conſtitution of a flag from that of a buck, 
which are eich of them very well known to be of one kind, and not 
of the other; and nobody queſtions bur that the 4zaas, whereof each 
of them is, are really di ferent,” | 

Your Lordſhip farther ſays, And this iff: :rence doth not depend 
© upoa the complex idcas of ſubſtances, whereby men arbitrarily join 
« modes together in their minds,” I conteſs, my Lord, I know not 

what to ſay to this, becauſe Ido not know what theſe. complex i ideas 


of ſubſtances are, whereby men arbitrarily join mcdes together in 
their minds, But J am apt to think there is a miſtake in the matter, 


by the words tht follow, which are theie : “ For let them miſtake 

in their complication of ideas, either in leaving out or putting in 
& what doth not belong to them; and let their ideas be what they 
« will, the real effence of a man, and an horſe, and a tree, are Julb 
c hat they were.“ 


Tue miſtake 1 ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, that things are 


here taken to be d: ſtingu hed by their real efjences ; when, by the ve- 


ry way of ſpeaking of them, it is clear, thai they are already dift.n-_ 


guiſhed by their nominal eſſences, and are ſo taken to be, For what, 
1 b-ſcech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you-ſay, e 
real eſJ-nce of a man, and an herfe, and a tree, but that there are ſuch 
kinds already et out by the ſignification of thel: names, man, beo/e, 
tice ?' And what, I beſeech your Loreſhip, is the fignification of 
eich of ti.eſe ſpecific names, but the complex idea it ſtands for? And 
that compl x idca is the nominal eſſence, and nothing elſe, So that, 
taking van as your Lordthip does here, to ſtand tor a kind or ſort of 
indivicuals, Il which azree in that common complex 1ava, which 


that pecific "ame ands for, it :s certain that the real eſſi.nce of all 


the individuals, om; reha aded under the ſpeciſic name man, in your 
uſe of it, would e ju he ſame; let others lea e out or put into 
their complex idea f man what hey pleaſe; becauſe the real eflence 
on which thit unaltered complex idea, i. e. thoſe Properties depend, 
muſt neceſſarily be concluded io be ti e ſame, 

For I take ut fer granted, that in uſing the name man, in this 
place, your Lordſhip uſe it for that complex idea which 1s in your 


Lord{tup's mind of chat 'pecie”, So that your Lordſhip, by putting 


it 4 r or ſubſtic ating it in hr 12 of that a ea where you. Ay 
ſuppoſe the idea it ſtands 2 to be a the lame, F * if 1 chan ge 


the 
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if the Latin word pleaſes better, fpecies of things, 
are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract ideas. For the 
having the eſſence of any ſpecies, being that which 
makes any thing to be of that ſpecies, and the con- 
e 25 formity 


. 


— >, n . b — 
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the ſignification of the word may, whereby it may not comprehend 
F juſt the ſame individuals which in your Lordſhip's ſenfe it does, but 
q | ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordthip are men in your fignifica- 
1 tion of the word an, or take in others to which your Lordſhip does 
#$ not allow the name man ; I do not think you will ſay, that the real 
| eſſence of man, in both theſe ſenſes, is the ſame; and yet your Lord- 
4 | | ſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you fay, Let men miſtake in the com- 
4 66 plication of their ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what 
ay &« doth not belong to them; and let their ideas be what they pleaſe, 
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| „ the real effence of the individuels comprehended under the names 
ec annexed to theſe ideas, will be the ſame: for fo, I humbly con- 
; ce.ieive, it muſt be put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. 
„ For, as your Lordſhip puts it by the name of man, or any other ſpe- 


= cific name, your Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſap poſe, that that name 
| ſtinds for, and not for, the ſame idea, at the fame time. 

For example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's idea, to which you an- 
nex the fign man, be a rational animal: let another man's idea 
be a rational animal of ſuch a ſhape ; let a third man's idea be 


an animal of ſuch a ſize and ſhape, leaving out rationality ; 8 
let a fourth be an animal with a body of ſuch a ſhape, and an a 
immaterial ſubſtance, with a power of reaſoning ; let a fifth leave 
eut of his idea, an immaterial ſubſtance : it is plain every one of n 
theſe will call his a'man, as well as your Lordſhip; and yet it is as | 
plain that man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtinct, complex ideas, can- t. 
not be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal conſtitution, i. e. the ſame __ 
real eſſenre. The truth is, every diſtinct, abſtract idea, with a name n 
to it, mak es a real, diſtinct Kind, whatever the real eſſence (which 3 
we know not of any of them) be. | 8 
And therefore I grant it true what your Eordſhip ſays in the neut MM 
words, “ And let the nominal eſſences differ never ſo much, the ul 
ic real, common eſſence or nature of the ſeveral kinds, are not at all cc 
„altered by taem ;* i. e. that our thoughts or ideas cannot alter the = 
real conſtitutions that are in things that exiſt, there is nothing more _ 
certain. But yet it is true, that the charge of ideas to which we re 
annex them, can and dees alter the ſignification cf their names, and 8 
thereby alter the kinds, Which by theſe names we rank and ſort them ca 
into. Your Lordſhip farther ados, And theſe real efſences are unchargea- Pi 
ble, i. e. the internal conſtitutions are unchanveable, Of what, I be- ns 
ſeech your Lordſhip, are the internal conflitutions unchangeable ? Not of 28 
any thing that exiſts, but of Gon alone; for they may be changed * 
all as eahly by that hand that made them, as the internal fiame of a 1 
Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable? The internal conſti- ex 
tution er real eſſence of a ſpecies: Which, in plain Engliſh, is no Ci 
more but this, whilſt the ſame ſpecif.c nome, v. g. of man, horſe, or ra 


erte, 
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formity to the idea to which the name is annexed, 
being that which gives à right to that name; che 
having the eſſence, and the having that conformi- 
ty. muſt needs be the ſame thing ſince to be of 


any ſpecies, and to have a right to the name of 
that ſpecies, is all one. As for example, to be a 


man, or of the ſpecies man, and to have right to 


the name man, 1s the ſame thiag. Again, to be a 
man, or of the ſpecies man, and to have the eſ- 


Fence of a man, is the fame thing. Now, ſince 
nothing can be a man, or have a right to the name 


man, but what has a conformity to the abſtract 
idea the name man ſtands for; nor any thing be a 
man, or have a right to the ſpecies man, but what 


has the eſſence of that ſpecies; it follows, that the 


abſtract idea for which the name ſtands, and the 


eſſence of the ſpecies, is one and the ſame. From 


whence it is ealy to obſerve, that the eſſences of the 


ſorts of things, and conſequently the. ſorting of 


this, is the workmanſhip of the underſtanding, that 
abſtracts and makes thole general ideas. 
F13. I would not here by thought to forget, 


much leſs to deny, that nature, in the production of 


things, makes ſeveral of them alike : there is no- 


thing more obvious, eſpecially in the races of ani- 


mals, and all mg eee by feed. But yet, 


tree, is annexed to or made the fin of the ſame abſt aa complex idea, 


under which J rank ſeveral individuals; it is irapoiiivle but the real 


conſtitution on which that unaltered, complex idea or nominal eſſe: ce 


depends, muſt be the ſame; i. e. in other worls, where we find all 
the ſame propert es, we hive reaſon to conclude there is the ſame 
real, internal conſt tution from which thoſe propertics flow, 

But your Lotdihip proves the reol eſſences to be unchangeable, be- 


"cauſe Gon makes them, in the following words: © For however 


there may happen ſome variety in individuals by particular acc;dente, 
&« yet the eſſences of men, and horſes, and tiecs, remain always 


_ * the ſame; becauſ- hey do not d pend on the ideas of men, but on 


&« the will of the Creator, who hath made ſeveral forts of beings.” 
I is true, the real conſtitutions or effences of particular things 


exiſting, do not depend on the idens of men, but on the will of the 


Creator; but- their being rar.ked into forts, under ſuch and ſuch 
B docs depend, and who!Jy depend, Ay the ideas of men, 


Yor, H. 
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J think, we may ſay, the ſorting of them under 
names, is the workmanſhip of the underſtanding, 
taking occaſion, from the ſimilitude it obſerves 
amongſt them, to make abſtract general ideas, and 
let them up in the mind, with names annexed to 
them, as patterns or forms, (for in that ſenſe the 
word form has a very proper fignification), to which, 
as particular things exiſting are found to agree, ſo 
they come to be of that ſpecies, have that denomi- 
nation, or are put into that claſſis. For when we 
tay, this is a man, that a horſe; this Juſtice, that 
cruelty; this a watch, that a Jack ; what do ve elſe 
but rank things under different ſpecific names, as 
agreeing to thoſe abſtract ideas, of which we have 
made thoſe names the ſigns? nd what are the eſ- 
ſences of thoſe ſpecies, ſet out and marked by 
names, but thoſe abſtract ideas in the mind; 
which are, as it were, the bonds between particu— 
lar things that exiſt, and the names they are to be 
ranked under? And when general names have any 
connection with particular beings, theſe abſtract 
ideas are the medium that unites them: ſo that the 
eſſences of ſpecies, as diſtinguiſhed and denomina- 
tied by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
thoſe preciſe abſtract ideas we have in our minds. 
And therefore the ſuppoſed real eſſences of ſub- 
ſtances, if different from our abſtract ideas, cannot 
be the effences of the ſpecies we rank things into. 
For two ſpecies may be one, as rationally, as two 
different eſſences be the eſſence of 6ne fpecies : and 
1 demand, what are the alterations may, or may 
not be in a horſe, or lead, without making either of 
them to be of another ſpecies? in deter mining the 
ſpecies of things by our abſtract ideas, this is eaſy to 
_refolve : but if : any one will regulate himſelf herein, 
by ſuppoſed real eſſences, he will, 1 ſuppoſe, be at 
aloſs; and he will never be able to know when 
any thing preciſely ceaſes to be. or the Ipecies of a 
horſe, or lead, 
= 14. Nor 
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$ 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe _ 11 
eſſences, or abſtract ideas, (which are the meaſures _ 
of name, and the boundaries of ſpecics), are the 


workmanſhip of the underſtanding, who conſiJers,. v9 
that at leaſt the complex ones are often, 1n ſeveral. 44 
men, different collections of ſimple ideas: and 4 


therefore that is covetouſneſs to one man, which 1 

is not ſo to another. Nay, even in ſubſtances, 4 
where their abſtract ideas ſeem to be taken from 11 

the things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the 

ſame; no not in that ſpecies, which is moſt fami 

har to us, and with which we have the moſt inti- 14 
mate acquaintance : it having been more than onc af 

doubted, whether the fetus born of a woman were 

a man, even ſo far, as that it hath been debated, 

whether it were or were not to be nouriſhed and 1 
baptized: which could not be, if the abſtract idea 0 

of eflence, to which the name man belonged, were 

of nature's making ; and were not the uncertain- 

and various collection of ſimple ideas, which the a4 
_ underſtanding puts together, and then abſtracting =: 

it, affixed a name to it. So that, in truth, every 1 

diſtinct abſtract idea is a diſtinct eſſence: and the maT 

names that ſtand for {ſuch diſtin& ideas, are th. 74 

names of things eſſentially different. Thus a circle 

is as eſſentially different from an oval, as a ſheep. 

from a goat: and rain is as eſſentially different «#4 
from ſnow, as water from earth, that abſtract idea 14 

which is the eſſence of one, being impoſſible to be 14 

communicated to the other. And thus any two -f 

abſtract ideas, that in any part vary one from an- 


other, with two diſtin names annexed to them, 1 
conſtitute two diſtinct ſorts, or, if you pleaſc, „ 
. ſpecres, as eſſentially different as any two of the moſt 0 F 1 
remote or oppolite in the world. 18 

$15. But ſince the eſſences of things are thought _ it. 1 
by ſome, and not without reaion, to be wholly un- = 
known; it may not be amils to conſider the feveral "Ty 
lignifications ot the word % . | ny 
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: Firſt, Esszxce may be taken for the being of 


any thing, whereby it is what it is. And thus the 


real internal, but generally in ſubſtances unknown, 


- conſtitution of things, whereon their diſcoverabie 
qualities depend, may be called their gence, I his 


is the proper original ſignification of the word, as 


is evident from the formation of it; effentia, in its 
primary notation, ſignifying properly being. And in 


this ſenſe it is ill uſed, when we ſpeak. of the / 


Vence of ene things, without ging! them any 


Nane 
Secondly, The learning and Ae of che oel 


having been much buſied about genus and ſpecies, the 


word efſfence has almoſt loſt its primary ſignifica- 


tion; and inſtead of the real conſtitution of things, 
has been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial con - 


ſtuution of genus and ſpecies. It is true, there is 
ordinarily ſuppoſed a real conſtitution of the ſorts 
of things; and it is paſt doubt, there muſt he ſome 
real conſtitution, on which any collection of ſimple 


ideas co-exiſting, muſt depend. But it being exi- 
dent, that things are ranked under names into ſorts 
of ſpecies, only as they agree to certain abſtract 
ideas, to which we have annexed thoſe names, the 


eſſence of each genus, or fort, comes to be nothing 


but that abſtract idea, which the general, or /rtal 


(if 1 may have leave fo to call it from /ort, as I do 


general from genus) name ſtands for. And this we 


thall find to be that which the word efence imports, 


in its moſt familiar uſe, | heſe two ſorts of effences, 


1 ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the 


real, the other the nominal eſſence. 


16. Between the nominal efſence, and the name, 


there is ſo near a connection, that the name of 
any fort of things cannot be attributed to any par- 

ticular being. but what has this eſſence, whereby it 

_ anſwers that abſtract idea, whereof that name is 
the ſign. 


8 17. Concerning the real eſſences of carporeat 
ſubſtances, 
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fubſtances, to mention thoſe only, there are, if I 
miſtake not, two opinions. The one is of thoſe, _ 


who uling the word eſſence for they know not 


what, ſuppoſe a certain number of: thoſe eſſences, 
according to which all natural things are made, 


and wherein they do exactly every one of them 
partake, and ſo become of this or that ſpecics. 
'The other, and more rational opinion, is of thoſe 
who look on all natural things to have a real, but 
unknown conſtitution of their inſenſible parts, 
from which flow thoſe ſenſible qualities, which 
ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, ac- 


cording as we have occaſion to rank them into 
forts, under common denominations. The former 


of theſe opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe eſſences, as 
a certain number of forms or moulds, wherein all 
natural things that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally 


partake, as I imagine, very much perplexed the 


knowledge of natural things, Ihe frequent pro- 
ductions of monſters, in all the ſpecies of animals, 
and of changelings, and other ſtrange iſſues of hu- 
man birth, carry with them difficulties not poflivle 
to conſiſt with this hypotheſis : fince it is as impoſ- 
fible, that two things, partaking exactly of the 
ſame real eſſence, ſhould have different properties, 
as that two figures .partaking in the ſame real 
eſſence of a circle, ſhould have different properties, 


But were there no other reafon againtt it, yet the 


ſuppoſition of effences that cannot be known ; 
and the making them nevertheleſs to be that which 
diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies of things, is 10 wholly uſe- 


leſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Know- 


ledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us 
hy it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch cilences 


the ſorts. or ſpecies of things, as come within: 
the reach of our knowledge; which, when ſe— 
riouſly conſidered, will. be. found. as 1 have ſaid, 
to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtratt complex ideas, 
to which we have annexed diſtinct general names. 
R 3 {49s Eflences.. 
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5818. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into no- 
minal and real, we may farther obſerve, that in the 
fpecies of fimple ideas and modes, they are always 


the ſame ; but in ſubſtances, always quite different. 


Thus a figure including a ſpace between three lines, 


js the real as well as nominal effence of a triangle; 


it being not only the abſtract idea to which the ge- 
neral name is annexed, but the very e//entia, or be- 
ing, of the thing itſelf, that foundation from which 


all its properties flow, and to which they are all in- 


ſeparably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe con- 


cerning that parcel of matter, which makes the 


ring on my finger, wherein theſe two eſſences are 


apparently different. For it is the real conſtitution 
of its infenfible parts, on which depend all thoſe 


properties of colour, weight, fuſibility, fixedneſs, 
Sc. which makes it to be gold, or gives it a right 


to that name, which is therefore its nominal eflence. 


Since nothing can be called gold, but what has a 


conformity of qualities to that abſtra&t complex 


idea, to which that name is annexed. But this diſ- 
tinction of eſſences, belonging particularly to ſub- 
ſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their 


no. have an occaſion to treat of more fully. 


$ 19. That ſuch abſtract ideas, with names to 
3 we have been ſpeaking of, are eſſences, 
may farther appear by what we are told concerning 
eſſences, viz, that they are all ingenerable and in- 


corruptible. Which cannot be true of the real 
conſtitutions of things, which begin and periſh with 


them. All things that exiſt, beſides their author, 
are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe things 


we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
bands, under diſtin names or enſigns. Thus that 


which was graſs to-day; is to-morrow the fleſh of 
a ſheep ; and, within few days after, becomes part 
of a man: in all which, and the like changes, it 


is evident, their real efſence, i. e. that conſtitution, 


whereon the 7 of cheſe ſeveral chings de- 
Pended, 
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pended, is s defiroyed, and perifhes with them. Put 


eſſences being taken for ideas, eſtabliſhed in the 
mind, with names annexed to them, they are ſup- 
poſed to remain ſteadily the ſame, whatever muta- 


tions the particular ' fubſtances are liable to. For 


whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, 
the ideas to which man and horſe are annexed, are 


ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain in the ſame ; and 


ſo the eſſences of thoſe ſpecies are preferved whole 
and undeſtroyed, whatever changes happen to any, 
or all of the individuals of thoſe ſpecies. By this 


means the eſſence of a ſpecies reſts ſafe and entire, 


without the exiſtence of ſo much as one individual 
of that kind. For were there now no circle exiſt + 
ing any where in the world, (as, perhaps, that fi- 
gure exiſts not any where exactly marked out), yet 
the idea annexed to that name would not ceaſe to be 


What it is; nor ceaſe to be as a pattern to deter- 
mine which of the particular figures we meet with, 


have, or have not a right to the name circle, and ſo 
to ſhew which of them, by having that eflence, was 
of that ſpecies. And though there neither were, 
nor had been in nature ſuch a deaſt as an unicorn, 


nor ſuch a fiſh as a mermaid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe 
names to ſtand for complex abſtract ideas, that 


contained no inconfiltency in them; the eſſence of 


a mermaid js as intelligible, as that ofa man; and 


the idea of an unicorn, as certain, ſteady, and per- 


manent, as that of a horſe. From what has been 


ſaid, it is evident, that the doctrine of the immuta- 


bility of eflences, proves them to be only abſtract 


ideas; and is founded on the relation eſtabliſhed 
between them, and certain ſounds as ſigns of them; 


and will always be true, as long as the ſame name : 


can have the ſame ſignification. 

98 20. To conclude; this is that which i ſhort 
I would ſay, viz. that all the great buſineſs of ge- 
nera and ſpecies, and their eſſences, amounts to no 

more but this, chat men manage abſtract ideas, and 
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| ſettling them in their minds, with names aunened 


to them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider 
things, aud diſcourſe of them, as it were, in bun- 
dles, for the eaſier and readier improvement and 
communication of their knowledge, which would 
advance but ſlowly, were their words and thoughts 
conlined only to ann SUE 43; 


of the Nauzs FT Staple Ipzas. 


| ; i Nam of f mple idias, POS? and /: TP Rn have 


each ſomething peculiar, 5 2. Firſt, Names of ſim. 
ple ideas and ſubſtances, intimate real exi/lence. 9 2. 
Secondly, Names of ſimple ideas and modes / tnify al- 
ways both real and nominal eſſence. & 4. Thirdly, 


Names of ſimple ideas undefinable.. S 5. 77 all were 


definable, it would be a proceſs 1 5 in infinitum. C 6. 


What a definition is. $.7. Simple ideas, why unde- 
 finable. § 8. 9. Inſtances; motion. § 10. Light. 


FS 11. Simple ideas, why undefinable, farther explain- 
ed, N12. 13. The contrary ſhewed in complex ideas, 


by inflonces of a flatue and rainbow, Y 14. The 
names of complex ideas, when io be made intelligille 
by words. g 15. Fourthly, Names of fimple ideas 


x 4 it doubtful. 1 70 Fiſthly, Simple ideas have fes 


aſcents in linea predicamentah. SI 17. S:xthly,, 
Names of fi imple. ideas fland fer 185 not at all ar- 
. 


| $ 7. AHough all words, as I have ſhewn, gif / 
nothing immediately but the ideas in the 


mind of the ſpeaker; yet, upon a nearer ſurveyz 


we ſhall find that the names of imple ideas, mi ue 


modes, (under which 1 compriſe relations too), 
and natural ſubſtances, have each. of them ſome-+ 
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thing peculiar, and different from the other. "Pos 


exam ple: 
1 2 Firfl, The names of fi mple ideas and FH 
- ſtances, with the abſtract ideas in the mind, which 


they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo ſome real 


exiſtence, from which was derived their original 
pattern. But the names of mixed modes terminate 
in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not the 
thoughts any farther, as we ſhall fee more at large 
in the following chapter. 

9 3. Secondly, The names of / mole ideas and 
modes ſignify always the real, as well as nominal 


efence of their ſpecies, But the names of natural 
ftub/lances ſignify. rarely, if ever, any thing but 
barely the nominal eſſences of thoſe ſpecies; as we 


{hall ſhew in the chapter that treats of che names 
of ſubſtances in particular. 


9 4. Thirdly, The names of % mple ideas are . 
capable of any definitions; the names of all com- 
plex ideas are. It has not, that I know, been yet. 


obſerved by any body, what! words are, and what 


are not capable of being defined: the want where- 
of is, as J am apt to think, not ſeldom the oc- | 


caſion of great wrangling and obſcurity in mens 
diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of terms 


that cannot be defined ; and others think, they 


ought to reſt ſatisfied in an explication made by a 


more general word, and its reſtriction, (or, ta 
ſpeak in terms of art, by a genus and difference 9. 


when, even after ſuch definition made according to 
rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no more a 


clear conception of the meaning of the word, than 


they had before. This at leaſt | think, that the 
ſhewing what words are, and what are not capable 
of definitions, and wherein conkiſts a good defini- 
tion, is not wholly beſides our preſent purpoſe ; 


and perhaps, will afford ſo much light to the na- 
ture of theſe ſigns, and our idcas, as to deſerve A. 


more particular conſideration, 


ſc. [ 
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| refians give us, prove a much beter wont of 
motion; when well examined. Tarts 771 
8 10. Th . 8 perſpicunuryiar Faryfainh « as a perſpicn 
bus, is another Peripatetic definition of a ſimple i- 
dea; which, though not more abfurd than the 
former of motion, yet betrays its uſeleſſneſs and 
inſignificancy more plaialy, becauſe experience will 
_ eaſily convince any one, that it. canno make the 
meaning of the word {4ght, which it pretends to 
define, at all underſtood by à blind man; but the 
definition of motion appears: not at firſt ſight ſo 
uſeleſs, becauſe it eſcapes this way of trial. For 
this limple idea, entering by the touch as well as 
fight, it 1s impoſſible to ſhew an example of any 
one, who has no other way to get the idea of mo- 
tion, but barely by the definition of that name. 
Thoſe who tell us, that {ght is a great number of 
little globules, ſtriking briſkly on the bottom of 


the eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the ſchools : 


but yet theſe words, never ſo well underſtood, 
would make the idea the word light ſtands for, no 
more known to a man that underſtands it not be- 
fore, than if one ſhould tell him that igt was no- 
thing but a company of little tennis-balls, which 
fairies all day long ſtruck with rackets againſt ſome 
mens foreheads, whilſt they paſſed by others. For, 
granting this explication of the thing to be true; 
yet the idea of the cauſe of light, if we had it never 
Jo exact, would no more give us the idea of light 


itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception in us, 
than the idea of the figure and motion of a ſhar oy 


piece of ſteel, would give us the idea of that pain 


which it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of 


any ſenſation, and the ſenſation itſelf, in all the 
fimple ideas of one ſenſe, are two ideas; and two 
ideas ſo different, and diſtant one from another, 
that no tWo can be more ſo. And therefore ſhould 
Des Cartes's globules ſtrike never ſo long on the 
$6119 or a man, who was blind oy a gaita ſerena, 


he : 
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he would thereby never have any idea of ligt, or 


any thing approaching to it, though he r ſtood 
what little globules were, and what ſtriking on an- 


bother body was, never ſo well. And therefore the 
Carteſians very well diſtinguiſh between that light 
which is the cauſe of that ſenſation in us, and the 


idea which is produced in us by it, and is that 


which is properly light. 


§ 11, Simple ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only 


to be got by thoſe impreſſions objects themſelves 
make on our minds, by the proper inlets appointed 


to each ſort. If they are not received this way, all 


the words in the world, made uſe of to explain or 
define any of their Names, will never be able to 


produce in us the idea it ſtands for. For words, 
being ſounds, can produce in us no other ſimple i- 


deas, than of thoſe very ſounds; nor excite any in 
us, but by that voluntary connection, which is 


known to be between them, and thoſe fimple ideas, 


which common uſe has made them ſigus of. He 


that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any words can 
give him the taſte of a pine-apple, and make him 
have the true idea of the reliſh of that celebrated 
delicious fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſem- 
blance with any taſtes, whereot he has the ideas al- 


ready in his memory, imprinted there by ſenſible 
objects, not ſtrangers to his palate, ſo far may 1 


approach that reſemblance in his mind. Bur this 


is not giving us that idea by a definition, but exci- 
ting in us other ſimple ideas, by their known 
names; which will be till very different from the 
true taſte of that fruit itſelf, in light and colours, 
and all other ſimple ideas, it is the Le thing: for 


the ſignification of ſounds is not natural, but only 


impoſed and arbitrary. And no definition of ligbt 
or 7edneſs, is more fitted or able to produce either 
of thoſe ideas in us, than the ſound /izht or red, by 
itſelf, For to hope to produce an idea of light, or 
colour, by a ſound, however formed, is to expect 
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$5. I will not here trouble myſelf; to prove 


that all terms are not definable from that progreſs 


in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us into, if 
we ſhould allow, that all names could be defined. 


For if the terms of one definition were ſtill to be 
defined by another, where at laſt ſhould we 
ſtop ? But 1 ſhall, from the nature of our ideas, _ 


and the ſignification of our words, ſhew, why ſome 


names can, and others cannot be defined, and 


which they are. 
9 6. I think, it is agua; that a definition is no- 


thing elſe, but the ſhewing the meaning of one 


word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous terms. The 
meaning of words being only the ideas they are 


made to ſtand for by him that uſes them; the 
meaning of any term is then ſhewed, or the word 
is defined, when, by other words, the idea it is made 
the ſign of, and annexed to in the mind of the 
ſpeaker, is, as it were, repreſented, or ſet before 


the view of another; and thus its ſignification aſ- 


certained, This is che only uſe and end of defini- 
tions; and therefore the only meaſure oth What! is, 


or is not a good definition. 1 

„This being premiſed, I ſay, that the names af 
anwpſe ideas, and thoſe only, are incapable of being 
defined. The reaſon whereof is this, that the ſeve- 


ral terms of a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, 


they can all together by no means repreſent an idea, 
which has no compoſition at all : and therefore a 
definition, which is properly nothing but the ſhew- 


ing the meaning of one word by ſeveral others not 


fignitying each the fame thing, can in the names Of 


Umple ideas have no place. 


§ 8. i he not obſerving this diBeronce in our i- 


deas, and their names, has produced that eminent 
trifling in the ſchools, which is fo eaſy to be ob. 
ſerved in the definitions they give us of ſome few og 
thole ſimple ideas For, as to the greateſt part of 


them, even thoſe maſters of definitions were fain 


to 


0 


F 


could the wit of man invent, than this definition, 


The aet.of a being in power," as: far forth as in pot er f 


which would puzzl-- any rational man, to who.a it 
was not already known by its famous abſurdity, to 
gueſs what word it could ever be ſuppoſed to be 


the explication of. If Pully aſking a Dutchman 
what berveeginge was, ſhould have received this ex- 
plication: in his own language, that it was AZus entis 
in potentia, quatenus in potentia; 1 aſk. whether any one 
can imagine he could thereby have underſtood what 
the word bewweeginge ſignified, or have gueſſed what 


idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind, and 
would ſignify to another when he uſed that ſound. 


$9. Nor have the modern : philoſophers, who 


Hos endeavoured ; to throw off the jargon of the 
| ſchools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſuc- 
cecded in defining fimple ideas, whether by explain- 
ing their cauſes, or any otherwife, The atomiſts, 
who define motion to be a paſſage from one place to 
another, what do they more than put one ſynony- 
mous word for another ? For what is paſſage o- 


ther than motor f: And if they were aſked what 
paſſage was, how would they better define it than by 
motion © For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſigni- 


ficanr, to ſay, Paſſage is a motion from one place to an- 
other, as to lay, Motion is a paſſage, &c. This is to 


tranſlate, and not to define, when we change two 
words of the fame fignitication one for another; 


which, when one is better underſtood than the 0 


cher, may ſerve to diſcover what idea the unknown 
ſtands for; but is very far from a definition, unleſs 
we will fay, every Englich word in the dickionar Vo 


is the definition of the, Latin word it anſwers, and 
that motion is the definition of natus Nor will the 


ſucceſſive application of the Parts of the ſuperticies | 
of, « one e to thoſe of ene which the Car- 
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to leave them untouched, merely by the impoMMibi- 
lity they found in it. What more exquiſite jargon 
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that ſounds ſhould be viſible, or colours audible ; : 
and to make the ears do the office of all the other 
ſenſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we might 
taſte, ſmell, and ſee by the ears: a ſort of philoſo- 
Thy worthy only of Sancho Pancha, who had the 
faculty to ſee Dulcinea by hearſay. And therefore 
he that has not before received into his mind, by 
the proper inlet, the imple idea which any word 
_ ſtands for, can never come to know the ſignifica- 
tion of that word, by any other words or ſounds. 
whatſoever put together according to any rules of 
definition. The only way is, by applying to his 
ſenſes the proper object; and ſo producing that i- 
dcœa ia him, for which he has learned the name al- 
ready, A ſtudious blind man, who had mightily 
beat his head about viſible objects, and made uſe of 
the explication of his books and friends, to under- 
ſtand thoſe names of light and colours, which of- 
ten came in his way, bragged one day, that he 
now underſtood what ſcarlet fignified, Upon which 
his friend demanding what ſcarlet was ? the blind 
man anſwered, it was like the found of a trumpet. 
Juſt ſuch an underſtanding of the name of any o- 
ther ſimple idea will he-have, who hopes to get it 
only from a definition, or other words made uſe of 
to explain it. | | 
9 12. The caſe is quite . in complex 1- 
deas; which, conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, it 
is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeveral 
ideas, that make that compoſition; to imprint com- 
plex ideas in the mind, which were never there be- 
fore, and ſo make their names be underſtood. In 
{ach collections of ideas, paſſing under one name, 

definition, or the teaching the fignification of one 
word, by ſeveral others, has place, and may make 
us underſtand the names of things, which never 
came within the reach of our ſenſes ; and frame i- 
dieas ſuitable to thoſe in other wens minds. when 
- they uſe thoſe names: provided that none of the 
= a terms 
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terms of the definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple, 
ideas, which he to whom the explication is made, 
has never yet had in his thought, Thus the word 
flatue- may be explained to a blind man by other 


words, when fp:27ure cannot, his ſenſes having given 
him the idea of figure, but not of cola, 5, Which 
therefore words cannot excite in him. This gain: 


ed the prize to the painter, againſt the ſtatuary ; 
each of which contending for the excellency of his 


art, and the itatuary bragging, that his was to be 


preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even 
thoſe who had loſt their cyes could yet perceive 
the excellency of it: the painter agreed wo refer“ 


himſelf to. the judgment of a blind man ; who be- 
ing brought ere there was a ſtatue made by the 


one, and a picture drawn by the other; he was urſt 
led to the ſtatue, in which he wed with his 


hands, all the lineaments of the face and body ; 
and, with great admiration, applauded the ſkill of 


the workman, Eut being led to the picture, and 


having his hand laid upon it, was told, that now 


he touched the head, and then the for chead, cyes, 
noſe, Sc. as his hand moved over the parts of the 


picture on the cloth, without finding any the leaſt 
diſtinction : whereupon he cried out, that certainly 
that muſt needs be a very admirable and divine piece 


of workmanſhip, which could repreſent to them all 
thoſe parts, where he could neither feel nor per- 
ccive any ching. 


§ 13. He that ſhould ufe the 1 rainbito, to 


one who knew all thoſe colours, but yet had never 
teen that phænomenon, would, by enumerating 
the figure, largeneſs, poſition, and order of the 
colours, ſo well define that word, that it might be 


perfectly underſtood. But yet that definition, how 


exact and perfect ſoever, would never make a blind 
man underſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of the fimple 
ideas that make that complex one, being ſuch as he 
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never received by ſenſation and experience, no 
words are able to excite them in his mind. 


$ 14. Simple ideas, as has been ſhewed, can on- 


ly be got by experience, from thoſe objects which 


are proper to produce in us thoſe perceptions. 
When by this means we have our nunds ſtored 


with them, and know the names for them, then 


we are in a condition to define, and by definition 


to underſtand the names of complex ideas, that are 


made up of them. But when any term ſtands for 
a {imple idea, that a man has never yet had in his 
mind, it is impofſible, by any words, to make 


known its meaning to him. M hen any term ſtands 
for an idea a man is acquainted with, but is igno- 
rant that that term is the ſign of it, there another 
name, of the ſame idea which he has been accu- 
ſtomed to, may make him underſtand its meaning. 
But in no caſe whatſoever, is any name of any lime 
ple idea capable of a definition. 


$ 15. Fourthly, But though the names of ſimple 
ideas have not the help of definition to determine 


their ſignification; yet that hinders not but that 


they are generally leſs doubtful and uncer tain, than 


thoſe of mixed modes and ſubſtances, Beeaute 


they ſtanding only for one ſimple perception, men, 


for the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in 


their ſignification: and there is little room for miſ- 


take and wrangling about their meaning. Be that 


knows once, that whiteneſs is the name of that co- 


jour he has obſerved in ſnow, or milk, will not be 
apt to miſapply that word, as long as he retains 
that idea; which when he has quite loſt, he is 
not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives 
He underſtands it not, 


There is neither a multi- 
plicity of fimple ideas to be put together, which 
makes the doubtfulneſs in the names -of mixed 
modes ; nor a ſuppoſed, but an unknown real eſ- 


ſence, with properties depending thereon, the pre- 
ciſe number whereof are allo unknown, which 


makes 
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makes the diſficulty ir in the names of fublianccs, 
But, on the contrary, in ſimple ideas the whole 
ſignification of the name is known at once, and 
eonliſts not of parts, whereof more or leſs being 
put in, the idea may be varied, and fo the ſignifi- 
cation of its name be obſcure, or uncer tain. | 
$16, Fifibly, This farther may be obſerved 
concerning ſimple ideas and their names, that they 
have but few aſcents in linea prædicamentali, as they 
call it, from the loweſt fpecics to the ſummum genus. 
The reaſon whereof | is, that the loweſt ſpecies be- 
ing but one ſimple idea, nothing can be left out of 
it, that ſo the difference being taken away, it may 
agree with ſome other thing in one idea common to 
them both; which, having one name, is the genus of 
the other two; v. g. there is nothing that can be left 
out of the idea of white and red, to make them a- 
gree in one common appearance, and ſo have one 
gencral name; as rationality being left out of the 
complex idea of man, makes it agree with brute, in 
the more general idea and name of animal. And 
therefore when, to avoid unpleaſant enumerations, 
men would comprehend both white and red, and 
ſeveral other ſuch ſimple ideas, under one general 
name, they have been fain to do it by a word which 

_ denotes only the way they get into the mind. For, 
when whzte, red, and yellow, are all comprehended 
under the genus, or name colour, it ſignifies no more, 
but ſuch ideas as are produced in the mind only by 
the ſight, and have entrance only through the cyes. 
And when they would frame a yet more general 
term, to comprehend both colours and ſounds, and 
the like ſimple ideas, they do it by a word that fig- 
nifies all ſuch as come into the mind only by one - 
| ſenſe: and fo the general term gualiry, in its ordi- 
nary acceptation, comprehends colours, ſounds, 
| taites, ſmells, and tangible qualitics, with diſtinc- 
tion from extenſion, number, motion, pleaſure, 
; and pain, which make impreſſions on the mind, 
. | 8 1 1 and 
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and introduce their ideas by more ſenſes than one. 
F517. Sixthly, The names'of ſimple ideas, ſub- 
ſtances, and mixed modes, have alſo this diffe- 
rence; that thoſe of mixed modes ſtand for ideas 

— arbitrary: thoſe of ſubſtances, are not 
Nerf ſo; but refer to a pattern, though with 
ſome latitude: and thoſe of ſimple ideas are perfect- 
ly taken from the exiſtence of things, and are not 
arbitrary at all. Which what difference it makes in 
the ſignifications of their names, we ſhall ſee i in the 
following chapters. 

The names of ſimple modes differ little from 
thoſe of ſimple ideas, 
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$ I. They Hand for abſtra®? ideas, as other general 
names. & 2. Firſt, The ideas "Vo fland for, are 
made by the underflanding. & 3. Secondly, Made arbi- 
trarily, and without patierns. F 4. How this is 
done. g 5. Evidently arbitrary, that the idea is of- 
ten before the exiſlence, & b. Inſtances ; murder, 
inceſt, Nlabbing. § 7. But ſtill ſulſervient to the end 
of lauguage. {$ 8. Il hereoſ the intranſlatable words 
of divers languages are a proof. 9 9. This ſhews ſpe- 
cies to be made for communication. & 10. 11. ſu 
mixed mades, it 1s the name that tics the combination 

together, and makes it a ſpecies. 5 12. For the ori. 

ginais of mixed modes, we 150k no further than the mind, 
which alſo ſhews them to be the warkmanſhip of the 
underſtanding, & 13. Their being made by the un- 
derſtanding without patterns, ſhews the reaſon why | 
they are 75 compounded, & 14. Names of mixed modes 
and atways for the real eſſences. H 15. hy their 
namics are uſually got before their ideas. & 10. Rea- 


ſen o my bein. . 2 large on this fabi. 
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$ 1, Hk names of mixed modes being gene- 
ral, they ſtand, as has been ſhewn, 8 
ſorts or ee of things, each of which has its pe- 
culiar eſſence. The eſſences of theſe ſpecies alſo, 
as has has been thewed, are nothing but the abſtract 
ideas in the mind, to which the name is annexed. 
Thus far the names and eſſences of mixed modes, 
have nothing but what is common to them, with 
other ideas: but if we take a little nearer ſurvey of 
them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething pecu- | 
liar, which, perhaps, may deſerve our attention. 
lhe firſt particularity I ſhall obſerve in | 
Fg is, that the abſtra& ideas, or, if you pleaſe, Wo 
the eſſences of the ſeveral ſpecies of mixed modes 
are made by the underſtanding, wherein they differ 
from thoſe of fimple ideas: in which fort, the mind 94 
has no power to make any one, but only receives 
ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real exiſtence of 
things operating upon it. 
§ 3. In the next place, theſe eſſences of the ſpe- 
cies of mixed pre a are not only made by the 
mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without 
patterns, or reference to any real exiſtence. W here- 
in they differ from thoſe of ſubſtances, which car- 
ry with them the ſuppoſition of ſome real being, 
from which they are taken, and to which they are 
conformable. But in its complex ideas of mixed | 
modes, the mind takes a liberty. not to follow the 
= Exiſtence of things exactly. It unites and retains 
9 certain collections, as ſo many diſtinct ſpecific ideas, 
: whilit others, that as often occur in nature, and 
are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward things, paſs 
neglected without particular names or ſpecifications, 
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| Nor does the mind, in theſe of mixed modes, as 1 
N in the complex ideas of ſubſtances, examine them +1 
5 by the real exiſtence of things; or verify them by 0 
; | patterns, containing ſuch peculiar compoſitions in ö 
i nature. Io know whether his idea of adultery or | 


inc coſt be right, will a man eck it any where a- 
; 5 5 Z : mongſt 
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mongſt chings exiſting | ? Or is it true, becauſe. any 
one has been witneſs to ſuch an action? No: but 
it ſuffices here, that men have put together ſuch a 


collection into one complex idea, that makes the 
archetype, and ſpecific idea, whether ever any ſuch 


action were committed in rerum natura, or no. 
§4. Jo underſtand this aright, we muſt conſider 
wherein this making of theſe complex ideas con- 


fiſts; and that is not in the making any new idea, 


but putting together thoſe which the mind had be- 
fore, Wherein the mind does theſe three things : 


1. It chuſes a certain number. 2, It gives them 


connection, and makes them into one idea. 3. It 
ties them together by a name. If we examine how 
the mind proceeds. in theſe, and what liberty it 
takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, how theſe 


eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are the 
workmanſhip of the mind; and conſequently, that 
the ſpecies themſelves are of mens makin 


$ 5. Nobody can doubt but that het ideas of 
mixed modes are made by a voluntary collection of 


idcas put together in the mind, independent from 


any original patterns in nature, who will but reflect, 

that this ſort of complex ideas may be made, ab- 
ſtracted, and have names given them, and ſo a ſpe- 
cies be conſtituted, before any one individual of 


hat ſpecies ever exiſted. Who can doubt but the 


ideas of ſacrilege, or adultery, might be framed in 


the mind of men, and have names given them; and 


fo theſe ſpecies of mixed modes be conſtituted; be- 
fore either of them was ever committed; and might 
be as well diſcourſed of, and reaſoned about, and 
as certain truths diſcovered of them, whilſt yet 
they had no being but in the underſtanding, as 


well as now, that they have but too frequently a 


real exiſtence ? Whereby it is plain, how much the 
ſorts of mixed modes are the creatures of the un- 
derſtanding, where they have a being as ſubſervient 
to all the ends of real truth and knowledge, as 
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when they really exiſt: and we cannot doubt but 


law- makers have often made laws about ſpecies of 


actions, which were only the creatures of their 
own underſtandings; beings that had no other ex- 


iſtence but in their own minds. And, I think, no- 
body can deny but that the reſurrection was a {ſpecies 


of mixed modes in the mind, before it really exiſted. 


66. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe eſſences of 
mixed modes are made by the mind, we need but 


take a view of almoſt any of them. A little look- 
ing into them, will ſatisfy us, that it is the mind 
that combines ſeveral ſcattered independent ideas, 


into one complex one; and by the common name 


it gives them, makes them the eſſence of a certain 


ſpecies, without regulating itſelf by any connec- 


tion they have in nature. Hor what greater con- 
nection in nature, has the idea of a man, than 


the idea of a ſlicep, with killing; that this is made 
a particular ſpecics of action, ſignified by the word 
murder; and the other not? Or what union 1s: 
there 1 in nature, between the idea of the relation of 


a father, with killing, than that of a fon, or neigh- 


bour ; that thoſe are combined into one complex 
idea, and thereby made the eſſence of the diſtinct 


22 parricide, whilſt the other makes no diltinct 
P 


ecies at all? But though they have made killing 


a man's father, or mother, a diſtinct ſpecics from 
killing his fon, or daughter; yet in tome other. 


caſes, fon and daughter are taken in too, as well 


as father and mother; and they are all equally 
comprehended in the ſame ſpecics as in that of icht. 
'Thus the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites 


into complex ideas, fuch as it finds convenient; 


_ whilſt others that have altogether as much union 
in nature, are left looſe, and never combined into 


one idea, becauſe they have no need of one name. 
It is Tident then, that the mind, by its free choice, 


gives a connection to a certain number of ideas, 
which in nature have no more union with one an- 
other, 
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other, than others that it leaves out: why elſe is 


the part of the weapon, the beginning of the 
wound is made with, taken notice of, to make 
the diſtinct ſpecies called flabbing, and the figure 
and matter of the weapon left out? 1 do not 


ſay, this is done without reaſon, as we ſhall ſee 


more by and by; but this I ſay, that it is done, 
by the free choice of the mind, 1 K its OWN 
ecies of mixed 


ends; and-that therefore theſe 
modes are the workmanſhip of the n : 


and there is nothing more evident, than that, for 


the moſt part, in the framing theſe ideas, the 
mind ſearches not its patterns in nature, nor refers 
the ideas it makes, to the real exiſtence of things ; 
but puts fuch together, as may beſt ſerve its owa 


Purpoſes, without tying itſelf to a preciſe imitation 


of any thing that really exiſts. 


$ 7. But though theſe complex ideas, or ences 4 


of mixed modes depend on the mind, and are made 


by it with. great liberty; yet they are not made at 


random, and jumbled together, without any reaſon 
at all, . Though theſe complex ideas. be not always 


copied from nature, yet. they are always ſuited to 
the end for which abſtract ideas are made: and 


though they be combinations made of ideas, that 


are looſe enough, and have as little union in them- 


ſelves, as ſeveral other, to which the mind never 


gives a connection that combines them into one 
idea; yet they are always made for the convenience 


of communication, which is the chief end of 


language. The uſe of language is, by ſhort ſounds, 
to ſignify, with caſe and diſpatch, general concep- | 
tions ; wherein, not only abundance of particulars 
may be contained, but alſo a great variety of inde- 
pendent ideas collected into one complex one, In 


the making therefore of the ſpecies of mixed 


modes, men have had. regafd only to ſuch combi- 


nations as they had occaſion to mention one to an- 


ther. 1 O16 they have combined into diſtin: 
complex 
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complex ideas, and given names to; whilſt others, 
that in nature have as near an union, are left looſe 
and unregarded, For, to go no farther than hu- 


man actions themſelves, if they would make diſ- 


tinct abſtract ideas of all the varietics might be ob- 
ſerved in them, the number muſt be infinite, and 

the memory confounded with the plenty, as well as 

overcharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that men 
make and name ſo many complex ideas of theſe 
mixed modes, as they find they have occaſion to 
have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their 
affairs. If they join to the idea of 4://:g, the idea 
of father or mother, and ſo make a diſtinct ſpecies 


from killing a man's ſon, or neighbour, it is be- 


cauſe of the different hainouſneſs of the crime, and 


the diſtin&t puniſhment is due to the murdering a 


man's father or mother, different from what ought 
to be inflicted on the murder of a ſon or neigh- 
bour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to men- 


tion it by a diſtinct name, which is the end of ma- 


king that diſtinct combination. But though the 


ideas of mother and daughter are ſo differently 


treated, in reference to the idea of #://;ng,. that the 


one is Joined with it to make a diſtinct abſtract idea 
with a name, and fo a diſtinct ſpecies, and the 
other not; yet, in reſpect of carnal knowledge, they 
axe both taken in under inceſt; and that ſtill for 


the ſame convenience of expreſſing under one name, 


and reckoning of one ſpecies, fuch unclean mix- 
_ tures, as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; 


and this to avoid circumlocutions and tedious de-- 


ſeriptions. 


98. A moderate kill, in Aten languages, will 


eaſily ſatisfy one of the truth of this ; it being ſo 


obvious to obſerve great ſtore of words in one lan- 
guage, which have not any that anſwer them in an- 
other. Which plainly ſhews, that thoſe of one 


country, by their cuſtoms and manner of life, have 
found occaſion to make ſcreral complex ideas, and 


giv C 
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give names to them, which others never collected 
into ſpecific ideas. This could not have happened, 
if theſe ſpecies were the ſteady workmanſhip of 
nature; and not collections made and abſtracted 
by the mind, in order to naming, and for the con- 
venience of communication. The terms of our law, 
which are not empty ſounds, will hardly find words 
that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Italian, no 
ſcanty languages; much leſs, I think, could any 
one tranſlate them into the Caribbee, or Weſtoe 
tongues : and the Verſura of the Romans, or 
Corban of the Jews, have no words in other lan- 
»guages to anſwer them: the reaſon whereof is 
plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will 
look a little more nearly into this matter, and ex- 
actly compare different languages, we ſhall find, 
that though they have words, which in tranſlations 
and dictionaries are ſuppoſed to anſwer one an- 
other; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt the 
names of complex ideas, eſpecially of mixed 
modes, that ſtands for the fame preciſe idea, which 
the word docs, that in dictionaries it is rendered 
by. There are no ideas more common, and leſs 
compounded, than the meaſures of time, extenſion, 
and weight, and the Latin names hora, pes, libra, 
are without difficulty rendered by the Engliſh 
names, hour, foot, and pound e but yet there is no- 
thing more evident, than that the ideas a Roman 
annexed to theſe Latin Names were very far differ- 
ent from thoſe which an Engliſhman expreſſes by 
thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of. theſe ſhould | 
make uſe of the meaſures that thoſe of the other 
language deſigned by their names, he would be 
quite out in his account. Theſe are too ſenſible, 
_ proofs to be doubted and we ſhall find this much 
more ſo, in the names of more abſtract and com- 
pounded ideas: ſuch as are the greateſt part of 
thoſe which make up moral diſcourſes: whoſe 


names, when men come curiouſly to compare wich 
thoſe 
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thoſe they a are tranſlated into, in other languages, 
they will find very few of them exactly to corre- 
ſpond in the whole extent of their lignifications. 
ſg. The reaſon why I take ſo particular notice 
of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken about gene- 
ra and ſpecies, and their eſſences, as if they were 
things regularly and conſtantly made by nature, 


and had a real exittence in things: when they ap- 


pear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be nothing elſe 


but an artifice of the underſtanding, for the eaſier 


ſignifying ſuch collections of ideas, as it thould of- 
ten have occaſion to communicate by one general 
term; under which divers particulars, as far forth 
as they agreed to that abſtract idea, might be 
comprehended. And if the doubtful ſignification 
of the word ſpecies may make it ſound harſh to 
ſome, that | ſay, the ſpecies of mixed modes are 


made by the underſtanding ; yet, I think, it can 


by nobody be. denied, that it is the mind makes 
thoſe abſtract complex ideas, to which ſpecific 
names are given, And if it be true, as it is, that. 
the mind makes the patterns, for ſorting and nu- 


ming of things, 1 lcave it to be conſidered, who 
makes the boundaries of the ſort or ſpecies ; ſince, 


with me, ſpecies and fort have no other difference 

than that of a Latin and Engliſh idm. | 
6 10, The near relation "that there is between 

ſpecies, effences, and their general name, at leaſt in 


mixed modes, will farther appear, when we conſi- 
der, that it is the nam? that ſcems to pr-ſerve thoſe 
| eſſences, and give them their laſting duration. For 


the connection between the looſe parts of thoſe 
complex ideas, being made by the mind, this union, 


_ which has no particular toundation in Nature, 


would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that 


did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the parts 


from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the mind 

that makes the collection, it is the name which is, as 

it were, the knot that ties them fait together. What 
Vor. II. 7 ; Hs a 
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a vaſt variety of different ideas does the word trium- 
phus hold together, and deliver to us as one ſpecies ? 
Had this name been never made, or quite loſt, we 


might, no doubt, have had deſcriptions of what 


afled in that ſolemnity: but yet, | think, that 
which holds thoſe different parts together, in the 


unity of one complex idea, is that very word an- 
nexed to it; without which, the ſeveral parts of 


that would no more be thought to make one thing, 


than any other ſhew, which, having never been 


made but once, had never been united into one 
complex idea, under one denomination. How. 
much therefore, in mixed modes, the unity neceſ- 
ſary to any eſſence depends on the mind; and how 


much the continuation and fixing of that unity de- 


pends on the name in common uſe annexed to 
it, I leave it to be conſidered by thoſe who look 
upon eſſences and ſpecies as real eſtabliſhed things 


in nature. 


§ 11, Suitable to this, we find, that men, ſpeak- 


ing of mixed modes, ſeldom imagine or take any 
other for ſpecies of them, but ſuch as are ſet out 


by name: becauſe they being of man's making on- 


ly in order to naming, no ſuch ſpecies are taken 
notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a name be join- 


ed to it, as the ſign of man's having combined into 


one idea ſeveral looſe ones; and, by that name, 


giving a laſting union to the parts, which would 
otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the mind 
laid by that abſtract idea, and ceaſed actually to 
think on it. But when a name is once annexed 
to it, wherein the parts of that complex idea have 
a ſettled and permanent union; then is the eſſence, 
as it were, eſtabliſhed, and the ſpecies looked on 
as complete. For to what purpoſe ſhould the me- 
mory charge itſelf with ſuch compoſitions, unleſs. 
it were by abſtraction to make them general? 


And to what purpoſe make them general, unleſs it 
ere, that they might have general names, for the 


convenience | 
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convenience of diſcourſe, and communication? 
Thus we fee, that killing a man with a ſword, or a 
hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies of ac- 


tion: but if the point of the {word firſt enter the 


body, it paſſes for a diſtinct ſpecies, where it has a 


diſtinct name, as in England, in whole language it 


is called /fabbing : but in another country, Whew ic 


Has not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar” 


name, it patles not for a diſtiact ſpecies. But in 


this ſpecies of corporeal ſubſtances, though it be. 


the mind that makes the nominal eflence ; yet ſince 
thoſe ideas, which are combined in it, are ſuppo- 
ſed to have an union in nature, whether the mind 


joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as 


diſtinct ſpecies, without any operation of the mind, 
cither abſtracting or giving a name to that com- 
plex idea. 

I 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid 
concerning the eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed 
modes, that they are the creatures of the under- 
flanding, rather than the works of nature; con- 
formable, | ſay, to this, we find, that their names 
lead our thoughts to. the mind, and no farther. 


When we ſpeak of juſtice, or gratitude 2, we frame 


to ourlelves no imagination of any thing exitting, 
which we would conceive ; but our thoughts ter- 


minate in the abſtract ideas of thote virtucs, and 


look no farther ; as they do, when, we ſpeak of 
a horſe, or iron, whole ſpecific ideas we conſider 


not, as barely in the mind, but as in things them- 
Felves, which afford the original patterns of thoſe 
ideas. But in mixed modes, at leaſt the moſt con- 
ſiderable parts of them, which are moral beings, we. 
conſider the originals patterns, as being in the 
mind; and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſhing 
of particular beings under names. And hence, | 
think, it is, that theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of: 


mixed modes are, by a more particular name, call- 
. 2 | cd. 
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ed notions, as by a peculiar right appertaining to the 
underſtanding. 2 
$ 12, Hence likewiſe we may learn, why the 
complex ideas of mixed modes are commonly more 
compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of na- 
tural ſubſtances. Becauſe they being the workman- 
ſhip of the underſtanding, purſuing only its own 
ends, and the conveniency of exprefling in thort 
thoſe ideas it would make known to another, does 
wich great liberty unite often into one abſtract idea 
things that in their nature have no coherence ; and 
ſo, under one term, bundle together a great variety 
of compounded and decompounded ideas. Thus 
the name of proceſſion, what a great mixture of inde- 
pendent ideas of perſons, habits, tapers, orders, 
motions, ſounds, does it contain in that complex 
one, which the mind of man has arbitrar ity put to- 
gether, to expreſs by that one name? Whereas the 
complex ideas of the forts of ſubſtances are uſually 
made up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones; 
and in the ſpecies of animals, theſe two, viz. 
| ſhape and voice, commonly make the whole nomi- 

nal eſſence. 
$ 14. Another thing we may obſerve FIR what 
has been ſaid, is, that the names of mixed modes 
always Genify (when they have any determined ſig- 
nification) the real eflences of their ſpecies, For 
theſe abſtract ideas being the workmanſhip of the 
mind, and not referred to the real exiſtence of 
| things, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more 
ſignified by that name, but barely that complex 
idea the mind itſelf has formed, which is all it 
would have expreſſed by it; and is that on which 
all the properties of the ſpecies depend, and from 
Which alone they all flow : and ſo in theſe the real 
and nominal effence is the ſame; which of what 
concernment it is to the certain knowledge of gene- 
ral truth, we ſhall {ce hereafter, | 

$ 15, This alſo may ſhew us the reaſon, "= 
| er R 
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for che moſt part, the names of mixed modes are 
got, before the ideas they ſtand for are perfectly 
known. Becauſe there being no ſpecies of theſe or- 


dinarily taken notice of, but what have names; and 
thoſe ſpecies, or rather their eſſences, being abſtract 
complex ideas made arbitrarily by the mind, it is 


convenient, if not neceflary, to know the names, 


before one endeavour to frame theſe complex ideas: 


unleſs a man will fill his head with a company of ab- 
ſtract complex ideas, which others having no names 


For, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and 
forget again, I confeſs, that in the beginning of 


languages it was neceſſary to have the idea, before 


one gave it the name: and fo it is ſtill, where ma - 


king a new complex idea, one alſo, by giving it a 


new name, makes a new word. But this concerns 


Not Janguages made, which have generally pretty 
well provided for ideas, - which men have frequent 


occaſion to have, and communicate: and in ſuch, 


I aſk, whether it be not the ordinary method, that 


children learn the names of mixed modes, before 
they have their ideas? What one of a thouſand _ 


_ ever frames the abſtract idea of glory and ambition 


before he has heard the names of them? In fimple 
ideas of ſubſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe ; which 


| being ſuch ideas as have a real exiſtence and union 
in nature, the ideas, or names, are got one. bctore 


the other, as it happens. 

6 16. What has been ſaid here of mixed modes, 
is, with very little difference, applicable. alſo to re- 
lations; which, ſince every man himſelf may ob- 


ſerve, | may ſpare myſelf the pains to enlarge on: 


eſpecially, fince what J have here ſaid concerning | 
words in this thi:d book, will poſſibly be thought. 


by ſome to be much more than what fo. flight a | 


ſubject required. ] allow, it might be brought into 
a narrower compals : but 1 was willing to ſtay my 


reader on an ar gument, that appears to me now. 
and a little out of the way, (1 am fure it is one 1 
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thought not of, when I began to write), that by 


fearching it to the bottom, and turning it on every 


ſide, ſome part or other might meet with every 
one's thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt a- 
verſe, or negligent, to reffect on a general miſcar- 
riagez which, though of great confequence, is 


little taken notice of, When it is conſidered, what 
aà pudder is made about effences, and how much all 
Torts of knowledge, diſcourſe, and converfation, 


are peſtered and difordered by the carelefs and con- 


Fuſed uſe and application of words, it will, 


Haps, be thought worth while thoroughly to la : it 
open, And 1 ſhall be pardoned if i have dwelt 
long on an argument which 1 think therefore needs 


to be inculcated ; becauſe the faults men are uſual- 


Jy guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt 


hinderances of true knowledge; but are to well 


thought of, as to paſs for it. Men would often ſee 
what a ſmall pittance of reaſon and truth, or poſ- 
ühly none at all, is mixed with thoſe buffing opi- 
nions they are ſwelled with ; if they would but look 
beyond taſhionable ſounds, and obſerve what ideas 


are, or are not comprehended under thoſe words, 


with which they are ſo armed at all points, and 
with which they ſo confidently lay about them, I 


hall imagine 1 have done ſome ſervice to truth, 


peace, and learning, if, by any enlargement on 


this ſubject, I can make men reflect on their own 


uſe of language; and give them reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that ſince it is frequent for others, it may alſo be 


poſfible for them, to have ſometimes very good and 


approved words in their mouths and writings,” 


wich very uncertain, little, or no ſignification, 


And therefore it is not unreaſonable for them to be 


wary herein themſelves, and not be unwilling to 


have them examined by others, With this deſign, 
therefore, I ſhall go on with what 1 have farther w 
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8 
Of the Nau ERS of SUBSTANCES, 


§ I. The commm names of ſubſtances fland for forts, 
§ 2. The eſſence of each fart is the abſtract idea. & 3. 
| The nominal and real eſſence different, & 4.—6. 
Nothing eſſential to individuals. N 7. 8. The nomi- 
nal eſſence bounds the ſpecies. F 9. Not the real e. 
fence which we know not. 5 10. Not ſubſtantial 
forms which we know leſs. F 11. That the nominal 
eſſence is that whereby we dijtinguiſh ſpecies, farther 
evident from ſpirits. N 12, [Fheredf there are pro- 
bably numberleſs ſpecies, & 13. The nominal eſfjence, 
that of the ſpecies, proved from water and ice. & 14, 
to 17, D:fficulties againſt a certain number of real I- 

fences. § 18.—20. Our nominal eſſences of ſub» 
ances, not perfect collections of properties. & 21. 
But ſuch a collection as our name fiands fon. § 22, 
Our abſtract ideas are to us the meaſures of ſpecies ; 
inſlance, in that of man. § 23. Species not diſtin» 
guiſbed by generalioan. N 24. Net by jubftantial 


Jims. S 26. -The ſpecific efſences are made by the 


mind, N 26. 27. Therefore very various and uncer- 
tain. 5 28, But not ſ% arbitrary as mixed modes, 
I 29. Though very imperfeft. NV 30. Hu hich yet 
ſerve for common converſe, & 31. Eſſences of fpectes, 
under the fame name, very different. & 32. The more 
general our ideas are, the more incomplete and partial 
they are. § 33. This all accommadated to the end of 
ſpeech, F 34. Inflance, in caſſuaries. & 35. Men 
determine the ſorts; inflance, gold. $ 30. Nature 
makes the ſimilitude. & 37. And continues it in the 
races of things, & 38. Each ab/ſtra@ idea is an eſſence, 
I 39. Genera and ſpecies are in order to naming. 
C 40. Species of artificial things leſs confuſed than na 
tural, g 41. Artificial things of dliſtinct ſpecies, 
§ 42. Sub/kances alone have proper names. Y 43. 
| | | OM Difficulty 
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Diffeulty to treat of words. § 44. 45. Inflance of 
mixed modes, in Kinneab and .Niouph. $ 46. 47. 


Inft ances of ſubſtances in Zabab. F 48. Their ideas 
imperfect, and therefore various. & 49. Therefore to 


fix their ſpecies, a real eſſence is ſuppoſed, 9 50. 
Which i Oak lian is E 10 19 8 51. ä : 


$1.7 \HE common names of ſubſtances, as well 


as Other general terms, ſtand for ſorts ; 
which is nothing elſe but the being made ſigns of 
ſuch complex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular ſub- 
ſtances do, or might agree, by virtue of which 


they are capable of being comprehended in one 
common conception, and ſignified by one name. 
1 ſay, do or might agree: for though there be but 
one ſun exiſting in the world, yet the idea of it be - 
ing abſtracted, ſo that more ſubſtances, if there 
were ſeveral, might each agree in it; it is as much 
a ſort, as if there were as many ſuns as there are 
ſtars. They want not their reaſons, who think 
there are, and that each fixed ſtar would anſwer 
the idea the name ſun ſtands for, to one who were 


placed in a due diſtance; which, by the way, may 
thew vs how much the forts, or, if you pleaſe, ge- 
era and ſpecies of things, (for thoſe Latin terms ſig- 


nify to me no, more than the Engliſh word ſort), 
depend on ſuch collections of ideas, as men have 
made; and not on the real nature of things : : ſince 

it is not impoſlible, but that, in propriety of ſpeech, 35 
that might be a fun to one, which i is x ſtar to an- 
Other. 


2. The meaſure and boundary of each fx or 


ſpecies, whereby it is conſtituted that particular 


ſort, and diſtinguithed from ochers, is that we call 


its eflence, which is nothing but that abſtra& idea 


to which the name is annexed : fo that every thing 


_ contained in that idea, is eſſential to that fort. 


This, though it be all the Hence of natural ſub- 


LANES that WE knew, or by which we diſtinguiſh 
them 
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them into ſorts; yet I call it by a peculiar name, 
the nominal eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real 


_ conſtitution of ſubſtances, upon which depends this 
nominal effence, and all the properties of that fort; 


which therefore, as has been faid, may be called 
the real gfſence + v. g. the nominal eſſence of gold is that 


| complex idea the word gold ſtands for, let it be, for 
inſtance, a body yellow, of a certain weight, mal- 
_ leable, fuſible, and fixed. But the real ence is 


the conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of that bo- 
dy, on which thoſe qualicies, and all the other 
properties of gold, depend. How far theſe two 
are different, though they are both called elſe nce, 18 
obvious, at firſt ſight, to difcover. _ 

6 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary motion, 
with ſenſe and reaſon, joined to a body of a cer- 


tain ſhape, be the complex idea to which I and 
others annex the name Man; and fo be the nom:- 


nal eſſence of the ſpecies ſo called; yet nobody will 
ſay, that that complex idea is the real Hence and 


ſource of all thoſe operations, which are to be 
found in any individual of that fort, 'T he founda- 


tion of all thoſe qualities, which are the ingredients 


of our complex idea, is ſomething quite different: 
and had we fuch a knowledge of that conſtitution 
of man, from which his faculties of moving, ſen- 
ſation, and boning, and other powers flow, and 


on which his ſo regular ſhape depends, as it is poſ- 
ſible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, 


we ſhould have a quite other idea of his effence, 


than what now eis contained in our definition of 


that ſpecies, be it what it will: and our idea of 
any individual man would be as far difterent from 
what it now is, as is his, who knows all the ſprings. 
and wheels, and other contrivances within, of the 
famous clock at Straſburgh, from'that which a ga- 
ing country-man has of it, who barely ſees the 


motion of the hand, and hears the clock {trike, 
and obſerres only ſome, of the outward appearances. 


84. Ihat 
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 $ 4. That eſſence, in the ordinary uſe of the 
word, relates to forts, and that it is conſidered in 
particular beings, no farther than as they are rank- 
ed into ſorts, appears from hence; that take but 
away the abſtract ideas, by which we ſort individu- 
als, and rank them under common names, and 
then the thought of any thing effential to any of 
them, inſtantly vaniſhes : we have no notion of the 
- one, without the other : which plainly ſhews their 
relation. It is neceſſary for me to be as lam; Gon 
and nature has made me ſo; but there is nothing 1 
Have is eſſential to me. An accident, or diſeaſe, 
may very much alter my colour, or ſhape; a fe- 
ver. or fall, may take away my reaſon or memory, 
or both ; and an apoplexy leave neither ſenſe, nor 
_underſtanding, no, nor life. Other creatures of 
my ſhape may be made with more and better, or 
fewer and worſe faculties, than I have; and others 
may have reaſon and ſenſe in a ſhape and body ve- 
ry different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential. 
to the one or the other, or to any individual what- 
ſoever, till the mind refers it to ſome fort or ſpecies 
of things; and then preſently, according to the ab- 
ſtract idea of that ſort, ſomething is found eſſen- 
tial, Let any one examine his own thoughts, and 
he will find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks 
of eſſential, the conſideration of ſome ſpecies, or the 
complex idea, ſignified by ſome general name, 
comes into his mind: and it is in reference to that, 
khat this or that quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So 
that if it be aſked, whether it be eſſential to me, or 
to any other particular corporeal being, to have rea- 
ſon? 1 ſay no; no more than it is eflential to this 
White thing 1 write on, to have words in it. But 
if that particular. being be to be counted of the ſort 
man, and to have the name man given it, then rea- 
ſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing reaſon to be a part 
of the complex idea the name man ſtands for: as it 
is eſſential to this thing I write on to contain words, 
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ik ! will give it the name treatiſe, and rank it under 
that ſpecies, So that eſſential, and not efſential, re- 


late only to our abſtract ideas, and the names an- 
nexed to them; which amounts to no more but 
this, that whatever particular thing has not in it 


thoſe qualities which are contained in the abſtract 
idea, which any general term ſtands for, cannot be 
ranked under that ſpecies, nor be called by that 


name, ſince that abſtr act idea is the very eſſence of 


that ſpecies. 
$ 5. Thus if the idea of 1 with ſome people, 


be bare extenſion or ſpace, then ſolidity is not eſ- 


ſential to body: if others make the idea, to whicly 


they give the name body, to be ſolidity and exten- 


ſion, then ſolidity is eſſential to body. That there- 


fore, and that alone is conſidered as eſſential, whick 


makes a part of the complex idea the name of a 
fort ſtands for, without which no particular thing 
can be reckoned of that ſort, nor be entitled to 
that name. Should there be found a parcel of 
matter, that had all the other qualities that are in 
iron, but wanted obedience to the loaditone ; and 


| would neither be drawn by it, nor receive direction 


from it, would any one queſtion, whether it want 


ed any thing eflential ? It would be abſurd to atk, 
whether a thing really exiſting wanted any thing 


eſſential to it. Or could it be demanded, w hether | 


this made an eſſential or ſpecific difference, or no; 


ſince we have no other meaſure of eſſential or pe- 
cific, but our abſtract ideas? And to talk of ſpeci- 
fic differences in nature, without reference to ge- 


neral ideas and names, is to talk unintelligibly, 
For I would atk any one, what is ſufficient to make 
an eſſential difference in nature, between any two 


particular beings, without any regard had to ſome 


abſtract idea, which is looked upon as the eſſence 


and ſtandard of a ſpecies ? All ſuch patterns and 


ſtandards, being quite laid aſide, particular beings, 


contidered barely 1 in themſcives, will be found to 
| have 


4 . * 
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have all their qualities equally eſſential; and every 
thing, in each individual, will be eſſential to it, or, 
Which is more, nothing at all. For though it 
may be reaſonable to aſk, whether obeying the 
magnet be eſſential to iron? yet, I think, it is ve- 
ry improper and inſignificant to aſk, whether it be 
eflential to the particular parcel of matter I cut my 
pen with, without confidering it under the name 
iron, or as being of a certain ſpecies ? And if, as 
has been ſaid, our abſtract ideas, which have names 
annexed to them, are the boundaries of ſpecies, 
nothing can be eſſential bur what is contained in 
thote ideas: | JJ 8 
$ 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real eſ- 
ſence, diſtin&t in ſubſtances, from thoſe abſtract 
ideas of them, which I call their nominal eſſence. 
By this real eſſence, I mean, that real conſtitution 
of any thing, which is the foundation of all thoſe 
properties that are combined in, and are conſtantly 
found to co-exiſt with the nominal eſſence; that 
particular conſtitution which every thing has with- 
in itſelf, withont any relation to any thing without 
it. But eſſence, even in this ſenſe, relates to a 
ſort, and ſuppoſes a ſpecies : for, being that real 
conſtitution, on which the properties depended, ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of things, properties belong- 
ing only to ſpecies, and not to individuals; v. g. ſup- 
poſing the nominal eſſence of gold to be a body of 
ſuch a peculiar colour and weight, with malleability 
and fuſibility, the real eſſence is that conſtitution of 
the parts of matter, on which theſe qualities, and 
their union, depend; and is alſo the foundation of its 
ſolubility in agua regia, and other properties accom- 
panying that complex idea, Here are eſſences and 
properties, but all upon ſuppoſition of a ſort, or 
general abſtract idea, which is conſidered as immu- 
table : but there is no individual parcel of matter, 
to which any of theſe qualities are ſo annexed, as 
to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it, That 
8 Which 
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which is eſſential, belongs to it as a condition, where- 
by it is of this or that ſort : but take away the con- 
fideration of its being ranked under the name of 
ſome abſtract idea, and then there is nothing ne- 
ceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, 


as to the real eſſences of ſubſtances, we only ſup- 
poſe their being, without preciſely knowing what 


they are : but that which annexcs them ſtill to the 
ſpecies, is the nominal effence, of which they. are 
the ſuppoſed foundation and cauſe. 
The next thing to be conſidered, is, by : 
which of thoſe eſſences it is that ſubſtances are de- 
termined into ſorts or ſpectes; and that, it is e- 
vident, is by the nominal offence, For it is that a- 


lone, that the name, \ which is the mark of the 
ſort, ſignifies. It is impoſſible therefore, that any 
thing ſhould determine the forts of things, which 


we rank under general names, but that idea which 
that name is defigned as a mark for; which is thats 


as has been ſhewn, which we call the nominal Hence. 


Why do we ſay, This is a berſe, and that a mule; 


This is an animal, that an herb? How comes any par- 


ticular thing to be of this or that fort, but becauſe. 


it has that nominal eſſence, or, vhich is : all one, a- 
grces to that abſtract idea, that name is annexed 


to? And l defire any one but to reflect on his own 
thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or 
other names of ſubſtances, to know what {tort of 
eflences they ſtand for, 

$8. And that the ſpecics of things to us, Arc 


nothing but the ranking them under diſtinct names, 


according to the complex ideas in us; and not ac- 
cording to preciſe, diſtin, real eſſences in them, 
is plain from hence, that we find many of the in- 
dividuals that are ranked into one ſort, called by 


one common name, and ſo received as being of 
one ſpecies, have yet qualities depending on their 
real conſtitutions, as far different one from ano - 


ther, as fr om others, from which they are account- 
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ed to di Fer ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be 
obſerved by all, who have to do with natural bo- 
dies; fo chymiſts eſpecially are often, by ſad expe- 
rience, convinced of it, when they, ſometimes. in 
vain, ſeek for the ſame qualities in one parcel of 
iulphur, antimony,” or vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are bodies of 
the ſame ſpecies, having the fame nominal eſſence, 
under the ſame name; yet do they often, upon 
{cvere ways of examination, betray qualities ſo dif- 
ferent one from another, as to fr uſtrate the expec- 
ration and labour of very wary chymiſts. But if 
things were diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies, according to 
their real eflences, it would be as impoſlible to find 
different properties in any two individual ſubſtan- 
ces of the fame ſpecies, as it is to find different pro- 
perties in two circles, or two equilateral triangles, 
That is properly the eſſence to us, which deter- 
nines every particular to this or that dais; or, 
which is the fame thing, to this or that general 
name: and what can that be elſe; but that abſtr act 
idea to which that name is annexed ? and ſo has, 
ia truth, a reference, not ſo much to the being of 
particular things, as to their general denominations. 
§ 9. Nor indeed can we rank and ſort things, 
and conſequently (which is the end of ſorting) de- 

nominate them by their ret Wnces, becauſe we 
know them not. Our faculties carry us no far 
ther towards the knowledge and diſtinction of ſub- 
{tances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideas, 
which we obſerve in them ; which, however made 
with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs we are 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true in- 
ternal conſtitution, from which thoſe qualities flow, 
_ than, as 1 faid, a countryman's idea is from the 
inward contrivance of that famous clock at Straſ- 
burg, whereof he only ſees the outward figure and 
motions, There is not ſo contemptible a plant or 
aimal, that does not confound the moſt enlarged 
nude des 
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underſtanding. Though the familiar uſe of things 
about us take off our wonder, yet it cures not our 
ignorance, When we come to examine the ſtones 
we tread on, or the iron we daily hand'e, we pre- 
ſently find we know not their make; and can give 
no reaſon of the different qualities we find in them. 
It is evident, the internal conſtitution, whereon 
their properties depend, is unknown to us. For 
to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious 
we can imagine amongſt them, what is that texture 
of parts, that real efſence, that makes lead and an- 
timony fuſible ; wood and ftones not? What make 

lead and iron malleable; ; antimony and ſtones not! ? 
And. yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fin» 
contrivances, and inconceivable real effences ot 
plants or animals, every one knows. I he work- 
manſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful Gop, in the 
great fabric of the univerſe, and every part thereof, | 
farther exceeds the capacity and comprehenſion of 
the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent man, than the 
beſt contrivance of .the moſt ingenious man doth 
the conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational 
creatures, Therefore we in vain pretend to range 
things into ſorts, and diſpoſe them into certain claſ- 
ſes, under names, by their real eſſences, that are 
ſo far from our diſcovery or comprehenſion. A 
blind man may as ſoon ſort things by their colours; 
and he that has loſt his ſmell, as well diſtinguiſha 
lily and a roſe by their odours, as by thoſe inter- 
nal conſtitutions which he knows not. He that 
thinks he can diſtinguiſh ſheep and goats by their 
real eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be 
pleaſed to try his {kill in thoſe ſpecies, called caſſio- 
wary, and querechinchia ; ; and, by their internal real 
effences, determine the bavindaries of theſe ſpecies, 
without knowing the complex idea of ſenſible qua- 
lities, thai each of thoſe names ſtand for, in the 
countries where thoſe animals are to be found. 
8 10, I hoſe therefore who have been taught, 
U 2 EY that 
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that the ſeveral ſpecies of fubſtances had their dif- 
tinct internal ſubſtantial forms; and that it was 


thoſe forms which made the diſtinction of ſubſlan-⸗ 


ces into their true ſpecies and genera, were led yet 
farther out of the way, by N their minds ſet 
upon fruitleſs inquiries after ſubſtantial forms, 


wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have ſcarce 


ſo much as any obfeure or confuſed conception in 


Sener al. 
811. That our ranking and diſtinguiſhing natn - 


ral ſubſtances into ſpecies, conſiſts in the nominal 


eſſences the mind makes, and not in the real 
eſſences to be found in the things themſelves, is far- 

ther evident from our ideas of ſpirits. For the 
mind getting, only by reflecting on its own opera- 
tions, thoſe fimple ideas which it attributes to ſpi- 
rits, it hath, or can have no other notion of ſpirit, 

but by attributing all thoſe operations it finds in 
ifelf, to a ſort of beings, without contideration of 
matter. And even the moſt advanced notion we 
have of God, is but attributing the ſame ſimple i- 
deas which we have got from reflection on what we 
find in ourſelves, and which we conceive ro have 
more perfection in them, than would be in their 
abſence ; attributing, I ſay, thoſe ſimple ideas to 
him in an unlimited degree. Thus baving got from 
reflecting on ourſelves, the idea of exiſtence, know- 


ledge, power, and pleaſure, each of which we find 
it better to have than ro want; and the more we 
have of each the better; joining all thefe together, 


with infinity to each of them, we have the complex 
idea of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent, infinite- 


ly wiſe and happy being. And though we are 


told, that there are different ſpecies of angels ; yet 


we know not how to frame diſtinét ſpecific ideas of . 
them; not out of any conceit, that the exiſtence of 


more ſpecies than one of ſpirits, is impoſſible : but 
becauſe having no more ſimple ideas, nor being a- 


ble to frame more, applicable to ſuch beings, but 


only 
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only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the 
actions of our on minds in thinking, and being de- 
lighted, and moving ſeveral parts of our bodies, we 
can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our conceptions the 
ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits one from another, but by 
attributiag thoſe operations and powers we find in 
_ eurſelves, to them in a higher or lower degree; 
and fo have no very diſtinct ſpecific ideas of ſpirits, 
except only of Gop, to whom we attribute both 
duration, and all thoſe ether ideas with infinity; to 
the other ſpiri its, with limitation. Nor, as | hum 
bly conceive, do we, between GoD and them in 
our ideas, put any difference by any number of 
fimple ideas, which we have of one, and not of 
the other, but only that of infinity. . All the parti- 
cular ideas of exiſtence, knowledge, will, power, 
and motion, &c. being ideas derived from the Opec - 
rations of our minds, we attribute all of them to 
all ſorts of ſpirits, with the difference only of de- 
grees, to the utmoſt. we can imagine, even infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an idea 
of the firſt Being; ; who yet, it is certain, is infinite 
ly more remote in the real excellency of his BALE "TY 
from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all created be- 
ings, than the greateſt man, nay, pureſt Ra 18 
from the moſt contemptible part of matter; and. 
conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our nar- 
row underſtandings can conceive of him. 

§ 12. t is not impoſhble to conceive, nor repug- 
nant to reaſon, that there may be many ſpecies of 
 Tpirits,. as much ſeparated and diverſified ons f 
another, by diſtinct properties, whereot ws 9 8 no 
ideas, as the ſpecies of ſenſible thing> are dudn— 
guiſhed one from another, by qualities, which wa 
know, and. obſerve in them. hat there ſhould 
be more ſpecies of intelligent creatures above us, 
than there are of ſenſible and material below us, is 
probable to me from hence; that in all the vilible 
coxporeal world, we ſce no chaſms or gaps. I. 
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quite down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, 


and a continued feries of things, that in each re- 


move differ very little one from the other. There 


are fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers to 
the airy region: and there are ſome birds, that are 
inhabitants of the water; whoſe blood is cold as 
fiſhes, and their fleſh ſo like i in tafte, that the fcru- 


pulous are allowed them on fiſh-days, There are 


animals fo near of kin both to birds and beaſts, that 


they are in the middle between both: amphibious 


animals link the terreſtrial and aquatic together ; 


feals live at and and at fea, and porpoiſes have the 
warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention 
What is confidently reported of mermaids, or ſea- 


men. There are fome brutes, that ſeem to have 


us much knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that are 


called men: and the animal and vegetable kingdoms 


are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt 
of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will 


ſcarce be perceived any great difference between 
them; and fo on till we come to the loweſt and 
the moſt inorganical parts of matter, we ſhall find. 
every where, that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked to- 


gether, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. 


And when we conſider the infinite power and wit. 


dom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, that 


it is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the uni- 


verſe, and the great defign and infinite goodnefs of 


the architect, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould 


alſo, by gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us to- 
ward his infinite perfection, as we ſee they gradual- 
ly deſcend from us downwards: which if it be 
probable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, 


that there are far more ſpecies of creatures above 


us, than there are beneath; we being, in degrees of 


perfection, much more remote from the infitſtte be · 


ing of Gop, than we are from the loweft fate of 
being, and chat which approaches neareſt to no- 
ching. And yet of all thoſe diſtin&t ſpeci2s, for. the 
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reaſons above-ſaid, we have no clear diſtinct ideas. 

But to return to the ſpecies of corporeal 
1 If 1 ſhould aſk any one whether ice 

and water were two diſtinét ſpecies of things, I 

doubt not but 1 ſhould be anſwered in the affirma- 
tive: and it cannot be denied, but he that ſays they 
are two diſt inct ſpecies, f is in the right. But if an 

Englifhman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had. 
never ſeen nor heard of ice, coming into England 

in the winter, find the water he put in his baſon at 
night, in a great part frozen in the morning, and: 
not knowing any Pry name it had, ſhould call 

it hardened water; | afk, whether this would be a 
new ſpecies to kim, diftcrent from water? And I 
think it would be anſwered, here it would not be: 
to him a new ſpecies, no more than congealed jelly, 
when it is cold, is a diſtinct ſpecies, from the ſame 
jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid gold in the 

furnace, is a diſtin ſpecies from hard gold in the 
hands of a workman. And if this be ſo, it is plain, 

that our diſtinét ſpecies are nothing but diſtinct 
complex ideas, with diſtinct names annexed to them. 

It is true, every ſubſtance that exiſts, has its pecu- 
kar conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 

qualities and powers we obſerve in it: but the 
ranking of things into ſpecies, which is nothing but 

ſorting them under ſeveral titles, is done by us, ac- 
cording to the ideas that we have of them: which 
though ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by names, fo 

that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when we 
have them not preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe 
it. to be done by their real internal conſtitutions, | 
and that things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by nature 

into ſpecies, by real eſſences, according as we diſ- 

tinguith them into ſpecies by names, we ſhall be li- 
able to great miſtakes. _ 

814. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial 8 into ſpo⸗ 
cies according to the uſual ſuppoſition, that there 
are certain preeiſe allenlees or forms of things, 

| hereby 
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whereby all the individuals exiſting, are, by nature, 
diſtinguiſhed 1 into ſpecies, theſe things are neceflary : 


G15. Firlt, To be aſſured, that nature, in the 


production of things, always deſigns them to par- 
take of certain regulated eſtablithed eflences, which 
are to be the models of all things to be produced. 


This, in that crude ſenſe it is uſually propoſed, 


would need ſome better EXPHCAtIOn, before it can 


be fully aſſented to- 5 


C 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary tc to kno, 
whether nature always attains that eſſencę it deſigns 


in the production of things The irregular and 
monſtrous births, that in divers ſorts of animals 
have been oblerved, will n give us reaſon to 
doubt of one, or both of theſe. 


§ 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, hes 
ther thoſe we call monſters, be really a diſtinct f ſpe- 


cles, according to the ſcholaſtic notion of the word 
ſpecies ; » ſince it is certain, that every thing that ex- 
iſts, has its particular conſtitution: and yet we find, 
that ſome of theſe monſtrous productions have "ts 


or none of thoſe qualities, which are fuppoſed to 
reſult from, and accoinpany the eſſence of that 


ſpecies, from whence they derive their originals, 
and to which, by their deſcent, they ſeem to be: 


long. 
§ 18. Fourthly, The SA acts of : hats as 


which we diſtinguiſh into ſpecies, and as fo diſtin- 
guiſhed we name, ought to be known; f e. we 
ought to have ideas of x them. But ſince we are ig 


norant in theſe four points, he ſuppoſed real el- 


| fences of things ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtin» 
guiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies. 


$ 19.. Hiftbiy, The only imaginable dein in this 


caſe would be, that having framed perfect complex 


ideas of the properties of things flowing from their 


different real eſſences, we ſhould thereby diltinguiſh 
them into ſpecies. But neither can this be done: 2 
for ting . ot the xeal eſſence iiſelf, it is 


impoſſible 
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impoſſible toknowall thoſe properties that flow from 
it, and are fo annexed to it, that any one of them 
being away, we may certainly conchude, that chat 
eſſence is not there, and ſo the thing is not of that 
ſpecies. We can never know what are the preciſe 
number of properties depending on the real ef- 
fence of gold, any one of which failing, the real eſ- 
fence of gold, and conſequently gold, would not 
be there, unleſs we knew the real eſſence of gold 
itſelf, and by that determined that ſpecies. By the 
word gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſign a 
particular piece of matter; v. g. the laſt guinea. 
that was coined, For if it ſhould ſtand here in its 
ordinary e! for that complex idea, Which 
1 or any one elſe calls gold, i. e. for the nominal 
eſſence of gold, it Joule be jargon : fo hard is it 
to ſhew the various meaning and imperfection of 
words, when we have n elſe ot words o 
$ 20. By all which i it is clear, that our diſtinguiſh 
ing ſubſtances into ſpecies by names, is not at all 
founded on their real eflences ; nor can we pretend 
to range and determine them exactly into ſpecies, 
Werra to internal eſſential differences. 5 
I 21. But fince, as has been remarked, we have 
need of general words; though we know not the 
real eſſences of things; all we can do, is to collect 
ſuch a number of ſimple ideas, as, by examination, 
we find to be united together in things exiſting, and 
thereof to make one complex idea. Which, though 
it be not the real eſſence of any ſubRance chat ex- 
iſts, is yet the ſpecific eſſence, to which our name 
belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we 
may at leaſt try the truth of theſe nominal eſſences. 
For example, there be that ſay, that the eſſence of | 
body is extenſion : if it be ſo, we can never miſtake 
utting the eſſence of any thing for the thing jit- 
fas Let us then in difcourſe put extenſion for bo- 
dy: and when we would ſay that body moves, let 
| | us 
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us ſay, that extenſion moves, and fee how it will 


look. He that ſhould ſay, that one extenſion, by 
impulſe, moves another extenſion, would, by the 
bare expreſſion, ſufficiently ſhew the abſurdity of 
ſuch a notion. The. eflence. of any thing, in re- 
ſpect of us, is the whole complex idea, compre- 
"Beaded and marked by that name; and in ſub- 
ſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple ideas that 
make them up, the confuſed one of ſubſtance, or of 
an unknown {ſupport and cauſe of their union, is 
always a part : and therefore the eſſence of body 
is not bare extenſion. but an extended ſolid thing; 


and ſo to ſay, an extended ſolid thing moves, or 


-impels another, is, all; one, and as intelligible, 
as to ſay body moves or impels. Likewiſe, to 


ſay, that a rational animal is capable of conver- 


ſation, is all one, as to ſay, a man. But no one 
will ſay, that rationality 18 capable of converſation, 
| becauſe it makes not the whole eſſence to which we 


give the name nan. E ft 
8 22. There are creatures in, i the world chat A 


| ſhapes like ours, but are hairy, and want language 


and reaſon. There are naturals amongſt us, that 


have perfectly our ſhape, but want reaſon, and 
ſome of them language too. There are creatures, 
as it is ſaid, (/t fides penes authorem, but there ap- 

pears no contradiction that there ſhould be ſuch), 
that with language, and reaſon, and a ſhape in other 


things agreeing with ours, have hairy tails ; others 


where the males have no beards, and e where 


the females have. f it be aſked, whether theſe be 


all nen, or no, all of human ſpecics ? it is plain, 
the queſtion refers only to the nominal effence : 
for thoſe of them to whom the definition of the 
word man, or the complex idea ſignified by that 


name, agrees, are men, and the other not. But 


if the inquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed rea! 


eſence; and whether the internal conſtitution and 


frame of thele, ſeveral creatures be ſpecifically dif. 


in 1 ferent, 


Ps Us 
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ferent, it is wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, no 
part of that going into our ſpecific idea: only we 
have reaſon to think, that where the faculties, or 
outward frame ſo much differ, the internal conſti- 
tution is not exactly the ſame: but what difference 
in the internal real conſtitution makes a ſpecific. dif- 


ference, it is in vain to inquire ; whilſt our mea- 


ſures of ſpecies be, as they are, only our abſtract 
ideas, which we know and not that internal con- 
ſtitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the 
difference of hair only on the ſkin, be a mark of a 
different internal ſpecific conſtitütion between a 
changeling and a drill, when they agree in ſhape, 
and want of reaſon and ſpeech? and ſhall not 
the want of reaſon and ſpeech be a ſign to us of 
different real conſtitutions and ſpecies between a 
changeling and a reaſonable man? And fo of the 
reſt, if we pretend that the diſtinction of ſpecies 
or forts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real 5 — and 
ſecret conſtitutions of things. 

923 Nor let any one ſay, that the power of 
propagation in animals, by the mixture of male 


and female, and in plants by feeds, Keeps the 
ſuppoſed real ſpecies diſtinct and entire. For 


granting this to be true, it would help us in the 
diſt inction of the ſpecies of things no farther than 


the tribes of animals and vegetables. What muſt 


we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too it is not ſuffi- 


cient: for, if hiſtory lie not, women have concei- 


ved by drills; and what real {pectes, by that mea- 


ſure, ſuch a production will be in nature, will be a 
new queſtion: and we have reaſon to think this 
not impoſſible, ſince mules and jumarts, the one 
from the mixtüre of an aſs and a mare, the other 


{r-m the mixture of a bull and a mare, are ſo fre- 


quent in the world. 1 once ſaw a creature that was 
the iſſue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain 


marks of both about it; wherein nature appeared 
to o have followed the pattern of neither ſort alone, 
| but 
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but to have jumbled them both together. To 
which he that ſhall add the monſtrous productions, 


that are ſo frequently to be met with in nature, 


will find it hard, even in the race of animals, to 
determine, by the pedigree, of what ſpecies 42 


animal's iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real e 


ſence, which he thinks certainly conveyed by gene- 


ration, and has alone a right to the ſpecific name. 
But farther, if the ſpecies of animals and plants 
are to be diſtinguiſhed only by propagation, muſt 
I go to the Indies to ſee the ſire and dame of the 


one, and the plant from which the ſeed was ga- 
thered, that produced the other, to know whether 


this be a tyger, or that tea? _ 
8 24. Upon the whole matter, it is evident, that 
it is their own collections of ſenſible qualities, that 


men make the eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances; and that their veal internal ſtructures are 


not conſidered by the greateſt part of men, in the 


ſorting them. Much leſs were any ſubſtantial 
forms ever thought on by any, but thoſe who have 
in this one part of the world learned the language 


of the ſchools; and yet thoſe ignorant men, who 


pretend not any infight into real eſſences, nor 
trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial forms, but are 
content with knowing things one from another, by 
their ſenſible qualities, are often better acquainted 
with their differences, can more nicely diſtinguiſh 


them from their uſes, and better know what they 


may expect from each, than thoſe learned quick- 
| ſighted men, who look ſo deep into them, and 


talk ſo confidently of ſomething more hidden and 
embamal. noi ß 1 
8 25. But ſuppoſing that the real eſſences of 


ſubſtances were diſcoverable by thoſe that would 
ſeverely apply themſelves to that inquiry; yet we 
could not . reaſonably think, that the ranking of 
things under general names, was regulated by thoſe 
internal real conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but their 
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obvious appearances : ſince languages, in all coun- 


tries, have been eſtabliſhed long before ſciences, 
86 that they have not been philoſophers, or logi- 


| cians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves about 


forms and eſſences, that have made the general 
names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral nations of 
men: but thoſe more or leſs comprehenſive terms, 
have, for the moſt part, in all languages, received 
their birth and ſignification from ignorant and illi- 


terate people, who ſorted and denominated things, 


by thoſe ſenſible qualities they found in them, 


thereby to ſignify them, when abſent, to others, 
whether they had any occaſion to mention a fort, VE 


a particular thing. LHR 
9 26. Since then it is evident; chat we Fort and 


name ſubſtances by their doniinal; and not by their 


real eflences; the next thing to be confidered is, 


how, and by whom theſe effences come to be made. 


As to the:latter, it is evident, they are made by the 
mind, and not by nature: for, were they nature's 
workmanſhip, they could not be 10 various and 
different in ſeveral men, as experience tells us they 


are. For, if we will examine it, we ſhall not find 
the nominal eſſence of Wy one ſpecies of- fubſtan- 


ces, in all men, the ſame ; no not of that, which, 


of all others, we are the moſt intimately acquaint- 


ed with, It could not poſhbly be, that the abſtract 

idea, to which the name en is given, ſhould be 
different in ſeveral men, if it were of nature's ma- 
king; and that to one it ſhould be animal rationale, 
and to another, animal mmplume, bipes, latis unguibus. 
He that annexes the name man to a complex idea, 
made up of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, joined to 
a body of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one elſence of 


the ſpecies man and he that, upon farther exami- 
nation, adds rationality, has another eſſence of the 


ſpecies he calls mu by which means the ſame in- 
dividual will be a true man to the one, which is 
not ſo to the other, 1 think, there is fcarce any 
VI. II. | X one 
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one who will allow this upright figure, ſo well h 
known, to be the eſſential difference of the ſpecies bk 

man; and yet how far men determine of the ſorts = 

of animals; rather by their-ſhape, than deſcent, is = 

very viſible ; ſince it has been more than once de- h 

bated, whether ſeveral human fœtuſes ſhould be Ic 
preſerved, or received to baptiſm, or no, only be- n 

cauſe of the difference of their outward. contigu- fi 
ration, from the ordinary make of children, with 0 

out knowing whether they were not as capable of t 

reaſon as infants caſt in another mould: ſome : 

whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never Wt 
capable of as much appearance of reaſon, all their ff 

lives, as is to be found in an ape or an elephant; 14 

| and never give any ſigns of being acted by a ra- at 
| tional ſoul. Whereby it is evident, that the out- Ot 
1 ward Goure, which only was found wanting, and 4 
| not the faculty of reaſon, which nobody could ef 
0 know would be wanting in its due ſeaſon, was 15 
0 made eſſential to the human ſpecies. The learned fo 
{ divine and lawyer muſt, on ſuch occaſions, re- mt 
„ vounee his ſacred definition of animal rationale, and ar 
5 ſubſtitute ſome other eſſence of the human ſpecies. ns 
| Monſieur Menage furnithes us with an example | fp 
* Worth the taking notice of on this occaſion, I hen fo 
1 the abbot of St Martin, ſays he, was born, he had ſo little | be 
| of the figure of a man, that it beſpoke him rather a mon- all 
= fler. It was for ſome time under deliberation, whether he wt 
* ſhould be baptized or no, However, he was baptized, | of 


vnd declared. a man proviſionally, [till time ſhould ſhew he 
1 what he would prove.] Nature had moulded him, ſo th 
= untyward, 55 that he was called all his life the Abbot Ma- do 
Ieutrue, i. e. ill ſhaped. He was of Caen . This | lis 


f child, we ſee, was very Near being excluded out of fec 
l the ſpecies of nian, barely by his ſhape... He eſcaped | ini 
"® very narrowly; asche Was; and, it is certain, a | ha 


de 4 little e ee Waben as ca $ him, oe | 8a 
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lowed to paſs for a man. And yet there can be no- 
reaſon given, why, if the lincaments of his face 
had been a little altered, a rational ſoul could not 

have been lodged in him, why a viſage ſomewhat 


not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill 


Gf ke preciſe and unmoveable boundaries of that 


amongſt men The real eſſence of that, or _ 
other ſort of ſubſtances, it is evident, we know not; 
men were to be aſked, concerning ſome oddly thaped- 


no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different 
anſwers Which could not happen, if the nomi- 


boundaries ſet by nature, whereby it diſtinguithed-. 
all ſubſtances into certain. ſpecies: Who would 
undertake to reſolve, what ſpecies that monſter was 


head and a hog's body 2: or thoſe other, which, to- 
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he had been executed, as a ching not to be al» 


longer, or a noſe fatter, or a wider mouth, could 


figure, with ſuch a foul, ſuch paris, as made him, 
disfigured as he was, os roms to be a iy | in 
the church. 


j 27, Wherein then, would [ ally know, con- 
ſpecies? It is plain, if we examine, there is no 


fuch' thing made by nature, and eſtabliſhed by her 


and therefore are ſo undetermined in our aominal. | 
eſſences, which we make ourſelves, that if ſeveral. 


fetus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a man, or 


nal eſſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguith the- 
ſpecies of ſubſtances, were not made by man, with. 
fome liberty ; but were exactly copied from precite-: 


of, which is mentioned. by Licetus , with a man's 


the bodies of men, had the heads of, beaſts, as 
dogs, horſes, Sc.? If any of theſe creatures had 
lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increa- 

fed he difticulty.. Had the upper part to the 
middle, been of human ſhape, and all below fwine 
had it been murder to deſtroy it? Or muſt the bi- 

Hop. have been confulted, whether it were man * 
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enough to be admitted to the font, or no? as I 
have been told, it happened in France ſome years 


 fince, in ſomewhat a like caſe. So uncertain are 
the boundaries of fpecies of animals to us, who 


have no other meaſures than the complex ideas of 
our own collecting: and ſo far are we from certainly 8 
knowing what a man is; though, perhaps, it will 
he judged great ignorance to make any doubt about 
it. And yet, I think, I may ſay, that the certain 


boundaries of that ſpecies are ſo far from being 


determined, and the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, 


which make the nominal eflence, ſo far from being 
ſettled, and perfectly known, that very material 
doubts may {till ariſe about it: and 1 imagine, 

none of the definitions of the word man, which we, 


yet have, nor deſcriptions: of that ſort of animal, 


are ſo perſect and exact, as to ſatisfy a conſiderate 
inquiſitive perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general 
_ conſent, and to be that which men would every. 
where ſtick by, in the deciſion of caſes, and deter- 


mining of life and death, baptiſm or no baptiſm, 


in productions that might happen 

F 28, But though theſe nominal e al ſub⸗ 
ſtances are made by the mind, they are not yet 
made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed modes. Lo 


the making of any nominal eſſence, it is neceſſary, 
1. That the ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch 


an union as to make but one idea how compound- 
ed ſoever. 


ber or ſorts, of their component parts, they make 


two different, and not one and the ſame eſſence. 
In the firſt of theſe, the mind, in making its com- 


plex ideas of ſubſtances, only follows nature; and 
puts none together, which are not ſuppoſed to have 
an union in nature, Nobody joins the voice of a 
ſheep, with the ſhape of a horſe; nor the colour 
of lead, with the weight and fixedneſs of gald, to 


2. That the particular id: a ſo united, 
be exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs, For, 
if two abſtract complex ideas differ either in num 
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be the complex ideas, of any real. ſubſtances z un- 
| leſs he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, 
and his diſcourſe with unintelligihle words. Men, 
obſerving. certain qualities always Joined and exiſt⸗ | 
ing together, therein copied nature; and of ideas 


ſo united, made their complex ones of ſubſtances. 
For though. men may make what complex ideas 
they pleaſe, and give what names to. them they 
will; yet, if they will be underſtood, when they 
ſpeak of things really exiſting, they muſt, in ſome 


degree, conform their ideas to the things they 


would ſpeak of.: or cl{c mens language will be like 
that of Babel; and every man's words being intelli- 
gible only: to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to con- 


verſation, and the ordinary affairs of life, if the i - 


deas they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the 
common appearances and agreEment. of ſubſtances, | 
as they really exiſt. 

$ 29. Secandly, 1 hough. the mind of man, in 
making its. complex ideas of ſubſtances, never puts 
any together that do not really, or are not. ſuppo- 
ſed to co-exiſt ; and ſo it truly borrows that union 
from nature: yet the number it combines, depends 
upon the various. care, induſtry, or. fancy of him 
that makes it. Men generally content themſelves 
with ſome few ſenſible obvious qualities; and of- 
ten, if not always, leave out others as miterial, and 


as fir mly united, as thoſe that they take. Of fen- - 


ſible ſubſtances there are two ſorts ; one of organi- 
zed bodies, which are propagated by ſeed; and in 
theſe, the. ſhape is that which to us is the leading 
quality, and moſt characteriſtical part, chat deter- 


mines the ſpecies: and therefore in vegetables and 


animals, an extended ſolid ſubſtance. of ſuch a 
certain figure uſually ſerves the. turn. or however 
ſome men ſcem to prize their definition of animal ra- 
tion ile, yer ſhould there a creature be found, thathad 
language and reaſon, but partook not of the uſual 
ſhape of a man, believe it would hardly paſs for a 

4 . man 
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man, how much ſoever it were animal rationale. And 
if Balaam's afs had, all his life, diſcourſed as ra- 
tionally as he did once with his maſter, 1 doubt 
yet, whether any one would have thought him 
worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of the 
fame 

nimals it is the ſhape, fo in moſt other bodies, not 
_ propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we moſt fix on, 
and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the co- 
- Jour, of gold, we are apt to imagine all the other 
qualities, comprehended in our complex idea, to 
de there alſo: and we commonly take theſe two 
obvious qualities, viz. ſhape and colour, for ſo 
_ preſumptive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that in a good 


pecies with Himſelf, As in vegetables and a- 


picture, we readily ſay, This is a lion, and that a 


roſe ; This is a gold, and that a ſilver goblet, only 
by the different figures and colours e to 
the eye by the pencil. 


30. But though this ſerves well enough for 
groſs and confuſed conceptions, and inaccurate 


ways of talking and thinking; yet men are far e- 
Dough from having agreed on the preciſe number 
of ſimple ideas or qualities, belonging to any fort 


of things, Gignified by its name, Nor is it a won- 
der, fince it requires much time, pains, and kill, 


ſtrict inquiry and long examination, to find out 


what, and how many thoſe ſimple ideas are, which 
are conſtantly and inſeparably united in nature, and 
are always to be found together in the fame ſubject. 


Moſt men wanting either time, inclination, or in- 
duſtry, enough for this, even to ſome tolerable de- 
grce, content themſelves with ſome few obvious, 
and outward appearances of things, thereby readil 

to diſtinguith and ſort them for the common al. 
fairs of life; and ſo, without farther examina- 
tion, give them names, or take up the names al- 


ready in uſe. Which, though in common conver- 


| Jation they paſs well enough for the ſigns of ſome 
few obvious qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough | 


om 
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from Coupe h in a ſettled Sgnificationy a 


preciſe number of ſimple ideas; much leſs all thoſe 


which are united in nature. He that ſhall conſider, 
after ſo much ſtir about genus and ſpecies, and fuch 
a deal of talk of ſpecific differences, how few words 


we have yet ſettled definitions of, may, with reaſon, 
imagine, that thoſe forms, which there hath been 
ſo much noiſe made about, are only chimzras, 
which give us no light into the ſpecific natures of 
things. And he that ſhall confider, how far the 
names of ſubſtances are from having ſignifications, 
wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have rea- 


ſon to conclude, that though the nominal eſſences 


of ſubſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from va- 
ture, yet ey are all, or moſt of them, very im- 
perfect. Since the compoſition of thote complex 
ideas are, in ſeveral. men, very difterent : and 


therefore, chat theſe boundaries of ſpecies, are as 
men, and not as nature makes them, if at leaſt 
there are in nature any ſuch prefixed bounds. It 


is true, that many particular ſubſtances are ſo made 


buy nature, that they have agreement and likeneſs 
one with another, and ſo afford a foundation of 


being ranked into ſorts. But the ſorting of things 
by us, or the making of determinate ſpecies, being 
in order to naming and comprehending them under 
general terms, J cannot fee how it can be properly 

faid, that nature ſets the boundaries of the ſpecies 


of things : or if it be ſo, our boundaries of ſpecies 
are not exactly conformable to thoſe in nature, 


For we having need of general names for preſent 


uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all thoſe 


qualities, which would beſt ſhew us their moſt ma- 


terial differences and agreements; but we our ſelvcs 
divide them, by certain obvious appearances, into 
ſpecies, that we may the eafier, under general 
names, communicate our thoughts about them. 
For having no other knowledge of any ſubſtance, 


but of the ſimple ideas that are united in it; and 
obſervi ing 
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9 obſerving ſeveral particular things to agr ce with. 04 
| thers, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ideas, we make 
that collection our ſpecific idea, and give it a gene» 
ral name; that in recording our own. thoughts, 
and in our difcourſe with others, we may, in one 
| ſhort word, defign all the individuals that agree in 

that complex idea, without enumerating. the ſimple 

ideas that make it up; and ſo not waſte our time 


and breath in tedious deſcriptions ; which we ſce 


they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any 
new fort of things, they have not yet a name for... 
831. But however theſe ſpecies of ſubſtances paſs 
well enough in ordinary converſation, it. is plain, 
chat this complex idea, wherein they obſerve ſeveral 
individuals to agree, is by different men, made ve- 
ry differently; by ſore: more, and others leſs accu- 
| rately. In ſome, this complex idea contains a 


greater, and in] Others a ſmaller. number of quali- 


_ and ſo. is apparently ſuch as, zhe mind makes 


Ahe yellow ſhining colour makes gold to chil- 


| . ; others add weight, malle ableneſs, and fuſi- 


bility ; and others yet other qualities which they 
find joined with that yellow colour, as, conſtantly 


as its weight and, fuſibility: for in all theſe, and 28 
the like qualities, one has as good:a right to be 8 


into the complex idea of that ſubſtance, wherein 


they are all joined, as another. And therefore 


different men leaving out, or putting in ſeveral ſim- 


ple ideas, which others do not, according to their 
various examination, ſkill, or obſervation of that 
ſubject, have different eſſences of gold; which muſt 
therefore be of their Ons, and not of Nature's ma- 
King. 


FS 32. If the canker of Gale. 1 chat "mak 


the nominal efſence of the loweſt ſpecies, or firſt 
ſorting of individuals, depends on the mind of man, 
variouſly collecting them, it is much more e ident 


that they do ſo, in the more comprehenſive claſſis, 


vhich by the maſters of logic, are called: genera. 
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Theſe are complex ideas defignedly imperfect: and 
it is viſible at firſt ſight, that ſeveral of thoſe qua- 
lities that are to be found in the things themſelves, 
are purpoſely left out of generical ideas. For as 
the mind, to make general ideas, comprehending 
ſeveral particulars, leaves out choſe of time, and 


place, and ſuch other that make them incommuni- 


cable to more than one individual; ſo to make o- 


. ther yet more gener: al ideas, that may comprehend 


different forts, it leaves out thoſe qualities that diſ- 
tinguiſh them, and puts into its new collection, on- 
ly ſuch ideas as are common to ſeveral ſorts. The 
ſame convenience that made men expreſs ſever al 
Pa arcels of yellow matter coming from Guinea and 
Peru, under one name, ſets them alſo upon making 
of one name, that may comprehend both gold and 
ſilver, and ſome other bodies of different ſorts. This 
is done by leaving out thoſe qualities which are pe- 
culiar to each fort, and retaining a complex idea 
made up of thoſe that are common to them all. 
_ To which the name ela] being annexed, there is 
a genus conſtituted; the eſſcace whereof being that 
abſtract idea, containing only malleableneſs and fu- 
ſibility, with certain degrees of weight and fixed- 
neſs, wherein ſome bodies of ſeveral kinds agree, 
leaves out the colour, and other qualities peculiar 
to gold and filver, and the other ſorts comprehend- 
cd. under the name metal, Whereby it is plain, 
that men follow not exactly the patterns fet them 
by nature, when they make their general ideas f 
ſubſtances; ſince there is nobody to be found, 
which has barely malleableneſs and fuſibility in it, 
without other qualities as inſeparable as thoſe, But 
men, in making their general ideas, ſeeking more 
the convenience of language and quick diſpatch, Z 
by ſhort and .comprehen&ve ſigns, than the true 
and preciſe nature of things, as they exiſt, have, 
in the framing their abſtract ideas, chicfly purſued 5 
it one which was to be furnithed with {tore af 
| general 
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general ard variouſly comprehenſive names. 80 
that! in this whole buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, the 


gerus. or more comprehenſive, is but a partial con- 
ception of what is in the ſpecies, and the ſpecies 


but a partial idea of what is to be found in each in- 


dividual. if therefore any one will think, that: a 


man and a horſe, and an animal and a plant, &c are 
diſtinguiſhed by real eſſences made by nature, he 
muſt think nature to be very liberal of theſe real 
eſſences, making one for body, another for an a- 
nimal, and another for a horſe; and all theſe eſ- 


ſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But 


if we would rightly conſider what is done, in all 
theſe genera and ſpectes, or forts, we ſhould find, 
that there is no new thing made, but only more or 
leſs comprehnſive ſigns, whereby we may be ena- 
bled to expreſs, in a few ſyllables, great numbers 
of particular things, as they agree in more or leſs 
general conceptions, which we have framed to that 
purpoſe. In all which, we may obſerve, that the 
more general term is always the name of la leſs com- 
plex idea; and that each genus is but a partial con- 
ception of the ſpecies. comprehended under it. So 
that if theſe abitract general ideas be thought to be 
complete, it can only be in reſpe& of a certain e- 
ſtabliſhed relation between them and certain names, 
which are made uſe of to ſignify them; and not in 
reſpect of any thing exiſting, as made by natufe. 
_'V33z: This is adjuſted to the true end of ſprech; 
which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of com- 
municating our notions. For thus he that would 
diſcourſe pf things as they agreed in the com- 
plex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, needed but 
uſe the word body to denote all ſuch, '-He:that ta 
_ theſe would join others, ſignified by the words life, 
ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, needed but-uſe the 
word animal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe | 


ideas: and he that had made a complex idea of a 


body, with life, ſenſe, and motion, with the faculty of | 


_ reaſoning, 


i) 
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reaſoning, and a certain ſhape joined to it; needed 
but uſe the ſhort monoſyllable man, to expreſs all par- 
ticulars that correſpond to that complex idea. This 


is the proper buſineſs of genus and ſpecies: and this 
men do without any conſideration of real zf/ences or 
ſubſtantial forms, which come not within the reach 
of our knowledge, when we think of thoſe things; 


nor within the ſignification of our words, when we 
diſcourſe with others. 


34. Were [ to talk with any one of a fort of E 


birds | lately ſaw in St James's park, about three 


or four foot high, with a covering of ſomething 


between feathers and hair, of a dark brown colour, 


without wings, but in the place thereof, two or 
three little branches, coming down like ſprigs of 
Spaniſh broom ; long great legs, with feet only of 
three claws, and without a tail; I muſt make this 


deſcription of it, and ſo may make others under- 


ſtand me: but when | am told, that the name of 


it is Caſſuarrs, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in 
diſcourſe for all my complex idea mentioned in 


that deſcription ; though by that word, which is 
now become a ſpecific name, I know no more of 
the real eſſence, or conſtitation of that ſort of ani- 
mals, than I did before; and knew probably as 


much of the nature of that ſpecies of birds, 


before I learned the name, as many Engliſhmen do 
of ſwans, or herons, which are ſpecific names, 
very well known, of ſorts of birds common in 


5 . 


9 35. From wha ha been faid, 3 it is 1 IN 
men make forts of things. For it being different 


eſſences. alone that make different ſpecies, it is 
plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract ideas, 


which are the nominal eflences, do thereby make 


the ſpecies, or {ort. Should there be a body found, 


having all the other qualities of gold, except mal- 
leableneſs, it would, no doubt, be made a queſtion 


5 whether 1t were: gold or no; i. e. whether it were 
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ok chat ſpecies. This could be determined only by 
that abſtract idea, to which every one annexed the 


name gel; ſo that it would be true gold to him, and 
belong to that ſpecies, who included not malleable- 
neſs in his nominal eſſence, ſignified by the ſound 
gold; and on the' other fide, it would not be true 


gold, or of that ſpecies, to him who included 


malleableneſs in his ſpecific idea. And who, I pray, 


is it, that makes theſe diverſe ſpecies, even under 


one and the ſame name, but men that make two 
different abſtract ideas, conſiſting not exactly of 
the ſame collection of qualities? Nor is it a mere 
_ ſuppoſition to imagine, that a body may exift, 
wherein the other obvious qualities of gold may be 
without malleableneſs ; ſince it is certain, that gold 


irſclf will be ſometimes! ſo eager, as artiſts call it, 
that it will as little endure the hammer, as glaſs it- 


ſelf. What we have ſaid of the putting in, or lea- 


ving malleableneſs out of the complex idea, the 


name gold is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of 
Ats peculiar weight, fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the 
like qualities: for whatſoever is left out, or put in, 
it is ſtill the complex idea, to which that name is 
annexed, that makes the ſpecies: and as any par- 


ticular parcel of matter anſwers that idea, ſo the 
name of the ſort belongs truly to it; and it is of 
that ſpecies. And thus any thing is true gold, per- 
fect metal. All which determination of the ſpecies, 
it is plain, depends en the underftanding of man, 
making this or that complex «2a, 

8 36. This then; in ſhort, is the caſe : nature 

makes many partieular things which do agree one 
with another, in many ſenſible qualities, and pro- 


bably too, in their internal frame and conſtitution: 


but it is not this real eſſence that diſtinguiſhes them 


into ſpecies ; it is men, who, taking occaſion from 


the qualities they find united in them, and where- 
in they obſerve often ſeveral individuals to agree, 


range them into ſorts „in order to their naming, for 


the 
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5 
the convenience of comprehenſive Gons; under 


which, individuals, according to their conformity 


to this or that abſtract idea, come to be ranked as 


under enſigns; fo that this is of the blue, that the 


red regiment; this is a man, that a drill : and 
in this, I think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of ge- 
nus and ſpecies. 

$ 37. 1 do not deny, but nature, in the conſtant 
production of particular beings, makes them not 
always new and various, but very much alike, and 
of kin one to another; but I think it nevertheleſs 
true, that the boundaries of the ſpecies, whereby 


men ſort them, are made by men; fince the eſſen- 
ces of the ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by different names, 


are, as has been proved, of man's making, and 
ſeldom adequate to the internal nature of the things 


they are taken from. So that we may truly ſay, 
ſuch a manner of ſorting of things, is the work- 
manſhip of men. 


§ 38. One thing, doubt not, but will ſeem very 
ſtrange in this doctrine ; which is, that from what | 
has been ſaid, it will follow, that each abſtract idea, 
with a name to it, makes a diſtinct ſpccics. But 


who can help it, if truth will have it ſo? For ſo it 
muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the ſpecies . 
of things, limited and diſtinguithed by ſomething 


elſe ; and let us ſee, that general terms ſignify not 


our abſtract ideas, but ſomething different from 


them. I would fain know, why a ſhock and a 
hound are not as a diſtinct ſpecies, as a iſpaniel 
and an elephant. We have no other idea of the 
different eſſence of an elephant and a ſpaniel, than 
we have of the different cfience of a ſhock and a 
hound; all the eſſential difference, whereby we 


know and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
conſiſting only in the different collection of ſim- 
ple ideas, to which we have given thoſe different 
names. 


39. How much the making of ſbecies and gune⸗ 
J ra 
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ra is in or der to general names, and how much ge · 
neral names are neceſſary, if not to the being, yet 
at leaſt to the completing of a ſpecies, and making 

it paſs for ſuch, will appear, beſides what has been 
ſaid above concerning ice and water, in a very fa- 
miliar example A ſilent and a ſtriking watch are 
but one ſpecies, to thoſe who have but one name 
for them : but he that has the name watch for one, 
and cl-c> for the other, and diſtin& complex ideas, 
to which thoſe names belong, to him they are differ- 
ent ſpecies, It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the inward 
contrivance and conſtitution is different between 
theſe two, which the watchmaker has a clear idea 
of. And yet, it is plain, they are but one ſpecies 
to him, when he has but one name for them. For 


v hat is ſufficient in the inward contrivance, to make 


a neiv ſpecies? There are ſome watches that are 
made with four wheels, others with five: is this a ſpe⸗ 
cific difference to the workman ? Some have ſtrings 
and phyſies, and others none; ſome have the balance 
looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral ſpring, and 
others by hogs briſtles: are any, or all of theſe e- 
nough to make a ſpecific difference to the work- 
man, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other 
different contrivances, in the internal conſtitutions _ 


of watches? lt is certain, each of theſe hath a real 


difference from the reſt : but whether it be an eſ- 


tential, a ſpecific difference or no, relates only to 


the complex idea, to which the name watch is 


given: as long as they all agree in the idea which 


chat name ſtands for, and that name does not as a 
generical name comprehend different ſpecies under 
it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically different, 
But if any one will make minuter diviſions from 
differences that he knows in the internal frame of 
watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex ideas, give 
names that ſhall prevail, they will then be new ſpe- 
cies to them, who have thoſe ideas with names to 
chem; 3 and can, by thoſe diffe ences, diſtinguiſh 


watches 
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watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then watch will 
be a generical name. Fut yet they would be no 
diſtinct ſpecies to men Ignorant of clock-work, 


and the inward contrivances of watches, who had 


no other idea but the outward ſhape and bulk, with 


the marking of the hours by the hand. For to them | 


all thoſe other names would be but ſynonymous: 
terms for the ſame idea, and ſignify no more, 


nor no other thing but a watch, Juſt thus, I 
think, it is in natural things. Nobody will doubt, 


but the wheels, or ſprings, if I may ſo ſay, with- 
in, are different in a rational man, and a change - 


ling, no more than that there is a difference in the 


frame between a drill and a change! ing. Eut whe-. 


ther one or both theſe differences be effential, or 


ſpecifical, is only to be known to us, by their” 


agreement or diſagrecment with the complex idea 
that the name man ſtands for; for by that alone 
can it be determined, whether one, or both, 9 
neither of thoſe, be a man, or no. 


$ 40. From what has been before ſaid, we may 
gt the reaſon, why in the ſpecies of artifi ial 


things there is gencrally leſs contuſion and uncer- 


tainty, than in natural. Be-aule an artificial thing 
being a production of a man, which the artificer de- 


fipncd, and therefore well knows the idea of, _ 


name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other idea, 


nor to import any other eſſence, than what is cer- 


tainly to be kaown, and eaſy enough to be appre- 


hended; For the idea, or eflence, of the ſeveral - 


forts of. artificial things, conſiiting, for the moſt 
part, in nothing but the determinate figure of fen- 
liblec parts; and ſometimes motion depending there - 
on, which the artiſicer faſhions in matter, ſuch as: 
he finds for his turn, it is not beyond the reach of 
our faculties to attain a certain idea thercof; and- 
fo ſettle the ſignification of the names wher eby ther 
ſpecies of artificial things are diitinguiſhed, with“ 
ef: doubt, obſcurity, and equivocation, than we can 

| 1 2 inn: 
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In things natural, whoſe differences and operations 
depend upon contrivances, 8 er: the reach of our 
diſcoveries. 


§ 4. | muſt be excuſed here, if [ think artificial 
things are of diſtinct ſpecies, as well as natural : 
ſince find they are as plainly and orderly ranked 
into ſorts, by different abſtract ideas with general 
names annexed to them, as diſtinct one from an- 


other as thoſe of natural ſubſtances. For why 
Thould we not think a watch, and piſtol, as af. 
tinct ſpecies one from another, as a horſe, and a 
dig, they being expreſſed in our minds by diſtin& 
ideas, and to others, by diſtinct appellations? _ 


42. | his is farther to be obſerved concerain: 
ſubſtances, that they alone, of all our ſeveral 


ſorts of ideas, hu ve particular or proper names, 


whereby one only particular thing is ſignified, Be- 


cauſe in ſimple ideas, modes, and relations, it ſel- 
dom happens that men have occaſion to mention 
often this or that particular, when it is abſent. 
Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed modes, being 


actions which periſh in their birth, are not capable 


of a laſting duration, as ſubſtances, which are the 
actors; and wherein the ſimple ideas that make up 


the complex ideas deſigned by the name, have a 
laſting union. 


$ 43. I muſt beg pardon of my reader, fas: ha- 


ving dwelt ſo long upon this ſubject, and, perhaps, 


with ſome obſcurity. But I deſire it may be con- 
ſidered, how difficult it is, to lead another by 


words into the thoughts of things, ſtripped of 


thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them : which 
things if I name not, 1 ſay nothing; and if Ido 


name them, I thereby rank them into ſome ſort or 


other, and ſuggeſt to the mind the uſual abſtract 


idea of that ſpecies ; and ſo croſs my purpoſe. For 
to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, 


the ordinary ſignification of the name mar, which 
18 our complex idea uſually anne xed to it; and bid 


che 
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the reader conſider man, as he is in himſelf, and 
as he is really diſtinguiſhed from others, in his in— 
ternal conſtitution, or real eſſence, that is, by 
ſomething he knows not what, looks like trifling; 
and yet thus one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the 
ſuppoſed real eſſences and ſpecies of things, as 
thought to be made by nature, if it be but only to 
make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing 
ſignified by the general names which ſubſtances are 
called by. But becauſe it is difficult by known fa- 
miliar names to do this, give me leave to endeavour, 
by an example, to make the different conſideration 
the mind has of ſpecific names and ideas, a little 
more clear; and to ſhew how the complex ideas of 
modes are referred ſometimes to archetypes in the 
minds of other intelligent beings ; or, which is the 
ſame, to the ſignification annexed by others to their 
reccived names; and ſometimes to no archetypes 
at all, Give me leave allo to ſhew how the mind 
always refers its ideas of ſubſtances, either to the 
| ſubſtances themſelves, or to the ſignification of 
their names, as to the archetypes ; "and alſo to 
make plain the nature of ſpecies, or ſorting of 
things, as apprehended, and made ule of by us; 
and of the eſſences belonging to thoſe ſpecics, 
which is, perhaps, of more moment, to diſcover 
the extent and certainty of our Knowledge, than 
we at firſt imagine. 

6 44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the ſtate of a 
grown man, with'a good underſtanding, but in a 
ſtrange country, with all things new, and unknown 
about him; and no other faculties, to attain 
the knowledge of them, but what one of this age 
has now. He obſerves Lamech more melancholy 
than uſnal, and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicicn - 
he has of 1 wife Adah, (whom he moſt ardently 
loved), that the had too much kindneſs for another 
man. dam ditcourics theſe his thoughts to- Eve, 
and defires her to take care that Adih commit : 
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not folly: and in theſe diſcourſes with Eve, he 
makes uſe of theſe two new words, Kinneah and 
Nicuph. In time, Adam's miſtake appears, for he 


finds Lamech's trouble proceeded from having kill- 


ech a man: but yet the two names, Xinneab and 
Niouph ; the one landing for ſuſpicion, in a huſ- 


band, of his wife's diſloyalty to him; and the other, 
for the a? of committing diſloyalty, loſt not their diſ- 
tinct ſignifications. It is plain then, that here were 


two diſtinct complex ideas of mixed modes, with 
names to them, two diſtinct ſpecies of actions 
eſſentially different; 1 aſk, wherein conſiſted the 


eſſences of theſe two diſtinct ſpecies of actions? 
And it is plain, it conſiſted in a preciſe combina- 
tion of. ſimple ideas, different in one from the 
other. I aſk, whether the complex idea in Adam's 


mind, which he called Kinneab, were adequate or 


no? Andit is plain, it was; for it being a combi- 
nation of ſimple ideas, which he without any re- 
gard to any archetype, without reſpect to any thing 
as a pattern, veluntarily put together, abſtracted, | 
and gave the name Kinneab to, to expreſs in mort 


to others, by that one ſound, all the ſimple ideas 
contained and united in that complex one; it muſt 


neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate idea. 
His own choice having made that combination, it 
had all in it he intended it ſhould, and ſo could not 


but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being 
referred to no other archetype, which it was ſup- 
poly to repreſent, 


$ 45. Theſe words, Kinneah 1d Niouph, by de- 


grees grew into common uſe; and then the caſe 
was ſomewhat altered. Adam's children had the 
| fame faculties, and thereby the ſame power that he 


had, to mike what complex ideas of mixed modes 


they pleaſed in heir own minds ; to abſtract them, 


and make what ſounds they pleaſed, the figns of 


them: beat the uſe of names being to make our 
ideas within us Known to others, chat cannot be 


Lone, 
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done, but when the ſame ſign ſtands for the ſame 


idea in two who would communicate their thoughts 


and diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's 


children that found theſe two words, Kinneah and 


Nicubh, in familiar uſe, could not take them for 
inſignificant ſounds; but muſt needs conclude, they 
ſtood for ſomething, for certain ideas, abſtract 


ideas, they being general names, which abſtract 
ideas were the eſſences of the ſpecics diſtinguiſhed 


by thoſe names, If therefore they would uſe theſe 
words as names of ſpecies already eſtabliſhed and 
agreed on, they were obliged to conform the ideas, 


in their minds, fignified by theſe names, to the i- 


deas that they ſtood for in other mens minds, as 
to their patterns and archetypes; and then indeed 
their ideas of theſe complex modes were liable to 
be inadequate, as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe 
that conſiſted of combinations of many ſimple 
ideas) not to be exactly conformable to the ideas in 
other mens minds, ufing the ſame names: though 
for this, there be uſually a remedy at hand, which 
1s to aſk the meaning of any word we underſtand 8 
not, of him that uſcs it: it being as impoffible to 
know certainly what the words jealouſy and adultery 
(which, I think, aniwer N and i183) ſtand. 
for in another man's mind, wich whom I would 
diſcourſe about them ; as it was impoſſible, in che 
beginning of language, to know what Kinneah and 
Niouph ſtood for in another man's mind, with- 
out enen, they being VOSOOrary ſigns in rery 


One. 


$46. Let us now alſo conſider, after the ſame 
manner, the names of ſubſtances, in their firſt ap- 
plication. One of Adam's children, roving in the 
mountains, lights on a glittering ſubſtance, which 
pleaſes his eye; home he carries it to Adam, who, 
upon conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to 
have a bright yellow colour, and an exceeding 
great weight, I hele, N at firſt, are all the 
N . N qualities 
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qualities he takes notice of in it; and abſtractin 


this complex idea, conſiſting of a ſubſtance having 
that peculiar bright yellowneſs, and a weight very 


great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it the name 


Jubab, to denominate and mark all ſubſtances that 
have theſe ſenſible qualities in them. It is evident 


now, that, in this caſc, Adam acts quite different— 


ly from what he did before, in forming thoſe ideas 
of mixed modes, to which he gave the name Kin- 


neah and Miouphb. For there he put ideas toge- 


ther, only by his own imagination, not taken from 
the exiſtence of any thing; and to them he gave 
names to denominate all things, that ſhould hap- 
pen to agree to thoſe his abſtract ideas, without 


conſidering whether any ſuch thing did exiſt, or 


no; the ſtandard there was of his own making. 
But in the forming his idea of this n ſubſtance 
he takes the quite contrary courſe; here he has a 
ſtandard made by nature; and therefore being to 
repreſent that to himſelf. by the idea he has of it, 
even when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple idea 
into his complex one, but what he has the percep- 
tion of from the thing itſelf. He takes care that 
his idea be conformable to this archetype, and in- 
tends the name ſhould ſtand Tor an idea ſo con- 
formable. 
5 47. This piece of matter, thus denominated 
Zabab by Adam, being quite different from any he 
had ſeen before, nobody, I think, will deny to be 
a diſtinct ſpecics, and to have its peculiar eflence 


and that the name Zabel is the mark of the ſpecies, 
and a name belonging to all things partaking in 


that eſſence But here it is plain, the eſſence Adam 
made the name Zahab ſtand for, was noching but a | 
body hard, ſhining, yellow, and very heavy t 
the inquiſitive mind of man, not content with te 
knowledge of theſe, as | may lay, ſuperficial qua- 


lities, puts Adam upon farther exaniination of this 


matter. He cheretore Knocks and beats. it with 


Hints, 
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flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the inkide'; 6: 
he finds it yield to blows, but not eaſily ſeparate 
into pieces: he finds it will bend without breaking. 
Is not now ductility to be added to his former idea, 
and made part of the eſſence of the ſpecics that 
name Zahab ſtands for? Farther trials diſcover fu- 
fibility, and fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the 


ſame reaſon, that any of the others were, to be ppt 


into the complex idea fignified by the name Zahab ? 


If not, what reaſon will there be ſhewn more for 


the one than the other? If theſe muſt, then all 
the other properties, which any farther trials ſhall 
diſcover in this matter, ought, by the ſame reaſon, 
to make a part of the ingredients of the complex i- 

dea, which the name Zahab ſtands for, and ſo be 

the eſſence of the ſpecies, marked by that name. 
| Which properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is 
| plain, that the idea made after this faſhion by this 


archetype, will be always inadequate, | 
S8 48. But this is not all; it would alſo follow, that 


the names of ſubſtances would not only have, as in 
truth they have, but would alſo be ſuppoſed to 
have different ſignifications, as uſed by different 
men, which would very much cumber the uſe of 
language. For, if every diſtinct quality, that were 


diſcovered in any matter by any one, were ſuppoſed 


to make a neceffary part of the complex idea, ſigni- 


ficd by the common name given it, it muſt follow, 


that men muſt ſuppoſe the ſame word to ſignify 
different things in different men: ſince they cannot 
doubt, but different men may have diſcovered ſe- 
veral qualities in ſubſtances of the ſame denomina- . 
tion, which others know nothing of. 


$ 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppo- 


Fed a real eſſence belonging to every ſpecies, from 


which theſe properties all flow, and would have 
their name of the ſpecies ſtand for that. But they 
not having any idea of that real eſſence in ſubſtan- 


ces, and their words ſignifying nothing but a i- 
; cas 
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deas they have, that which is done by this attempt 
is only to put the name or ſound, in the place and 


ſtead of the thing having that real eflence, with 


out knowing what the real eſſence is; and this 
is that which men do, when they ſpeak of ſpecies 


of things. as ſuppoſing them made by nature, and 


diſtinguithed by real eſſences. 
50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, that 


all gold is fixed, either it means that fixednels is a 
part of the definition, part of the nominal eſſence 


the word gold ſtands for; and ſo this athrmation, 
All gold is fixed, contains nothing but the ſignification 
of the term gold, Or elſe it means, that fixedueſs 
not being a part of the definition of the word gold, 
is a property of that ſubſtance itſelf: in which caſe, 
it is plain, that the word geld ſtands in the place of 
a ſubſtance, having the real eflence of a ſpecies of 
things, made by nature. In which way of ſubſtitu- 
tion, it has ſo conſuled and uncertain a fignifica- 
Gan, that though this propoſition, Gui, fixed, be 
in that ſenſe an affirmation of ſ,mething real ; yet 
it is a truth will always fail us in its particular ap- 

lication, and fo is of no real uſe nor certainty, 
F or let it be never ſo true, that all gold, 1. e. all 
that has the real eſſence of gold, is fixed, what 


ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe, 


what is, or is not gold? ? For, if we know not the 
real eſſence of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know 
what parcel of matter has that eſſence, and ſo whe- 
ther it be true gold or no. 


$ 51. To conclude ; what liberty A dam had at 


| firſt to make any complex ideas of mixed modes, 
by no other pattern, but by his own thoughts, the 


ſame have all men ever ſince had. And the fame 


neceflity of conforming his ideas of ſubſtances to 


things without him, as to archetypes made by na- 
ture, that Adam was under, if he would not. wil- 
fully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all men e- 


Ver luce under too, The lame libezty, alſo that 
| Adam 
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Adam had of affixing any new name to any ids; 
the ſame has any one ſtili, (e{pecially the begin ers 


of languages, if we can imagine any ſuch) ; but or 5 


with this difference, that in places, where men in 
ſociety have already eſtabliſhed a language amongſt 


them, the ſignifications of words are very warily and 
ſparingly to be altered. Becauſe men being fur- 
niſhed already with names for their ideas, and com- 


mon ule having appropriated known names to cer- 
tain ideas, an affected miſapplication of them can- 
not but be very ridiculous. He that hath 'new no- 


5 tions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes on the 


coining new terms to expreſs them: but men think 
it a boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether common 


uſe will ever make them paſs for current. But in 
communication with others, it is neceſſary, that 
we conform the ideas we make the vulgar words 
of any language ſtand for, to their known proper 
ſignifications, (which Ii have explained at large al- 


ready), or elſe to make known that new ignification 
we apply them to. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of PART eli. 


F 1. Particles conneſl parts, or whole ſentences together, | 


82. In them con ſiſis the art of well- ſpeaking.” 6 3 


4. They ſhew what relation the mind gives to its own I | 


thoughts, & 5. Inflance in BUT. g 6. This matter 
but lighidy. t touched here. 


-F' x, Pi: words, which are names of f ideas 


in the mind, there are a great many o- 


herz that are made uſe of, to ſignify "the connection 
that the mind gives to ideas, or propoſitions, one 
with another, The mind, in communicating its 


thought to others, does not only need ſigns ot the 
ideas it has then before it, but others allo, to ſhew 


Or | 
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or intimate ſome particular action of its own, at 
that time, relating to thoſe ideas. I his it does ſe- 
veral ways; as, 16, and Js not, are the general marks 
of the mind affirming or denying. But beſides 
_ affirmation, or negation, without which there is in 
words no truth or falſehood, the mind does, in de- 


claring its ſentiments to others, connect not only 
the parts of propoſitions, but whole ſentences one 


to another, with their ſeveral relations and depen- 
dencies, to make a coherent diſcourſe. _ 

§ 2. The words whereby it ſignifies what con- 
nedtion it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and ne- 
gations, that it unites in one continued reaſoning 
or narration, are generally called PARTICLES ; 
and it is in the right uſe of theſe, that more parti- 
cularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good 


ſtyle. To think well, it is not enough, that a man 


has ideas clear and diſtinct in his thoughts, nor 


that he obſerves the agreement or diſagreement of 


ſome of them ; but he muſt think in train, and 
obſerve the dependence of his thoughts and reaſon- 


ings, one upon another: and to expreſs well ſuch 


methodical and rational thoughts, he muſt have 
words to ſhew what connection, reſtriction, diſ- 
tinction, oppoſition, emphaſis, &c. he gives to each 
reſpective part of his diſcourſe. To miſtake in a- 
ny of theſe. is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his 
_ Hearer : and therefore it is, that thoſe words which 
are not truly, by themſelves, the names of any i- 


deas, are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſable uſe in 


language, and do much contribute to mens well ex- 
preiling themſelves. 


$ Z. This part of grammar has been, perhaps, 


as much neglected, as ſome others over: diligently 
_ cultivated. it is eaſy for men to write, one after 
another, of caſes and genders, moods and tenſes, ge- 
runds and ſupines : in theſe, and the like, there has 


been great diligence uſed ; and particles themſelves, 


in ſome languages have been, with great ſhew of 
exaQaeſs, 
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exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral orders. But 
though prepolitions and conjunctions, Sc. arc 


names well known in grammar, and the particles 
contained under them carefully ranked into their 


diſſtinct ſubdiviſions ; ; yet he who would ſhew the 
Tight uſe of particles, and what ſignificancy and 


force they have, muſt take a little more pains, en- 


ter into his own thoughts, and obſerve nicely the 


ſeveral poſtures of his mind in diſcourſing. 


$ 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of 
theſe words, to render them, as is uſually in dic- 
tionaries, by words of: another tongue which come 
neareſt to their ſignification: for what is meant by 
them, is commonly as hard to be underſtood in one, 
as another language. They are all marks of ſome _ 
action or intimation of the mind: and therefore to 
underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral views, po- 


ſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, and exceptions, 
and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind, for which 


we have either none, or very deficient names, are 
diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, there are a great 
variety, much excceding the number of particles, 

that moſt languages have to expreſs them by; and 
therefore it is not to be wondered, that moſt of 
theſe particles have divers, and ſometimes almoſt 


oppoſite fignifications, In the Hebrew tongue, 


there is a particle conſiſting but of one ſingle letter, 


of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, 


ſeventy, I am ſure above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. 


8 5. Bur is a particle, none more familiar in 


our language; and he that ſays it is a diſcretive 
conjunction, and that it anſwers / in Latin, or 


—_ in French, thinks he has ſuihiciently explained 
But it ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral rela- 
as the mind gives to the feveral propoſitions, 


or parts of them, which it joins by this monoſyllable. 


1. BuT to jay no more: here it intimates a ſtop of 
the mind, in the courſe it was Boing, before it 
came to the end of it, 
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2. faw BUT too plants : here it ſhews, that the 


mind limits the ſenſe to what 1 1 ben with a ne- 
gation of all other. 


3. You pray; BUT it is not that G0 would bri ing 
you to the true religion. 
4. Bu that he would confirm you in your own © the 


firſt of theſe BUTs intimates a ſuppoſition in the 
mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the 


latter ſhews, that the mind makes a direct oppoli- 
tion betwcen that and what goes before it, 
5. All animals have ſenſe : BUT a dog is an animal: 


here it ſigniſies little more, but that the latter pro- 


polition is joined to the former, as the minor ot D 


| iy logitm. 


6 6. To theſe, 1 doubt not, might be added a 


great many other ſionifications of this particle, it it 


were my buſinels to examine it in its full latitude, 
and conſider it in all the places it is to be found; 


; which. if one ſhould do, I doubt whether, in all 


thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it would delerve 
the title of diſcretive, which grammarians give to it. 
But I intend not here a full explication of this ſort 
of ſigns, The inſtances I have given in this one, 
may give occaſion to reflect upon their uſe and 
force in language, and lead us into the contempla- 


tion of ſeveral actions of our minds in diſcourſing, 


which it has found a way to intimate to others by 
theſe particles ; ſome whereof conſtantly, and o- 


thers in certain conſtructions, have the ſenſe of a 


whole ſentence contained in them, 


CHAP. iI. 


Of ABSTSRACT and CONCRETE TERMS. 


6 1. Alſtras terms not *predicable one of another, and 
3 8 2. They ſhew the difference of cur ideas. 


HE ordinary-words of language, and our 
common uſe of went would have given 
| us 
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us light into the nature of our ideas, if chey had 
been but conſidered with attention, he mind, 
as has been ſhewn, has a power to abſtract its ideas, 
and fo they become eilences, general efitnces, 
whereby the forts of things are diſtinguithed. Now, 


each abſtract idea being diſtinct, ſo that of any two 


the one can never be the other, the mind will, by 
its intuitive knowledge, perceive their ditrerence; xs 
and therefore in propoſitions, no two whole ideas 


can ever be affirmed one of another, This we lee 


in the common ule of language, which permits not 
any two abſtract words, or names of abſtract ideas, 
to be affirmed one of another, For how near of 
kin-ſo ever they may ſeem to be, and how certain 


ſaever it is, that man is an animal, or rational, or 


white, yet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives 
the falſchood of theſe propoſitions ; Humanity i iS a- 
nimality, or rationality, or whiteneſs: and this is as 
evident as any of the moſt allowed maxims. All 


our affirmations then are only inconcrete, which is 


the affirming, not one abſtract idea to be another, 
but one abſtract idea to be joined to another ;. 
which abſtract ideas, in ſubſtances, may be of any 
fort ; in all the reſt, are little elſe but of relations; 
and in ſubſtances, the moſt frequent are of powers; 
D. g. A man is white, ſignifies, that the thing that 
has the eſſence of a man, has alſo in it the eſſence 


of whiteneſs, which is e but a power to pro- 


* o 0 8 
duce the idea of whiteneſs in one, whoſe eyes can 


diſcover ordinary objects; or A man ts rational, ſig- 
nifies, that the fame thing that hath the eſſence of 


a man, hath alſo in it the eſſence of rationality, 1. E. 
a power of reaſoning, : 

$ 2. This diſtinction of names ſhews us alſo the 
differ ence of our ideas : for, if we obſerve them, 
we {hall find, that our ſimple ideas have all abftrat 
as well as concrete names; the one whereof is (to 


ſpeak the language of grammarians) a ſubſtantive, 


the other an achective ; ; as whiteneſs, white; ſweet— 
2 2 7 nels, 
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neſs, ſweet. The like alſo holds in our ideas of 
modes and relations; as juſtice, juſt ; equality, 
equal ; only with this difference, that ſome of the 
concrete names of relations, amongſt men chiefly, 
are ſubſtantives ; as patermtas, pater; whereof it 
were eaſy to render a reaſon, Fut as to our ideas 
of jubj/ances, we have very few or no abſtract 
names at all, For, though the ſchools have in- 
troduced anmulitas, humanitas, corportetas, and ſome _ 
Others; yet they hold no proportion with that in- 
tinite number of names of fubſtances, to which 
they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the 
coining of abſtract ones: and thoſe few that the 
ſchools forged, and put into the months of their 
ſcholars, could never yet get adn:ittance into com- 
mon uſe, or obtain the licence of public approba- 
tion. W hich feems to me, at leaſt, to intimate 
the confeflion of all mankind: that they have no 
ideas of the real effences. of ſubſtances, fince they 
have not names for ſuch ideas: which, no doubt, 
they would have had, had not the ir conſciouſneſs 
to themfelves of their ignorance. of them, kept 
them from ſo idle an attempt. And therefore 
though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold 
from a ſtone, and metal from wood: yet they but 
timorouſly ventured on ſuch terms, as qurietas and 
ſarietas, metallietas and lignietas, or the like names, 
which ſhould pretend to ſignify the real cflences of 
thoſe ſubſtances, whereof they knew they had no 
ideas. And indeed, it was only the doctrine of 
ſubſtantial forms, and the confidence of miſtaken 
pretenders to a knowledge that they had not, which 
jirſt coined, and then introduced animalitas, and 
humanitas, and the like ; which yet went very little 
farther than their dun ſchools, and could never 
get to be current amongſt underſtanding men. 
Indeed, humanitas was a word familiar amongſt 
the Romans; but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood 
not for the abſtract eſſence of any ſubſtance; but 
1 „ was 
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was the abſtract name of a mode, and its concrete 
ume, not Homo. 


CHAP; 1% 
07 the TupzrRFECTION of Words. 


$ r. "of Pards are uſed for recording and communicating 
our thoughts, N 2. Any words. will ſerve for record. 
in. § 3. Communication by words, civil or philoſo- 
| Pic. 1. § 4. The imperfection of words is the doubt- 
frdnefs of Be fſeemfication, & 5. Cauſes of their 
7mper fection. & G. The names of mixed modes doubt- 
Ful. Firſt, Becauſe, the ideas they Rand for, are f5 
complex, y 7. Secondly, Becauſe they have no Rand 
ards, & 8 Propriety not a ſufficient remedy. & 9. 
The way of learning theſe names contributes alſo ta 
their doubi/ulncſs. & 10. Hence unavoidable obſcu- 
rity in ancient authors. & 11. Names of fubſtan- 
ces of doubtful ſignification, & 12. Names of ſubſtan- 
ces referred, Firjt, To real offences that cannot be 
known, § 13. 14. Secondly, To co-exifling qualities, 
which are knywn but impet ſeftly. N15. With this 
imer fection they may ſerve for civil, but not well for 
Philoſophical uſe. $F 16. Inſtance, liquor of nerves, 
$ 17. Inftance, gold. 18, The names of ſimple 
ideas the leaſt doubtful, & 19. Aud next to them 


imple modes. S 20. The moſt doubtful are the names 


of very compounded mixed modes and ſubſtancrs. S 21. 
ly this imperſection charged upon words, H 22. 23, 
This. ſhould teach us moderation, in impoſing our own 


fee of old authors, 


$ 1. p Rom what has been ſai l in the foregoing 


chapters, it is caly to perceive What im- 


perfection there is in language, and how the very 


nature of words makes it almoſt unavoidable, for 
many of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their 
23 . - - fignifications. 
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lignifications. To examine the pete db or im 
perfection of words, it is neceſſary firſt to confider 
their uſe and end: for as they are more or leſs fit- 


red to attain that, ſo they are more or leſs per- 
fect, We have, in the former part of this dif- 


coure, often, upon occation, mentioned a double | 
uſe of words. 


Fir, One for the recording of our own 
thoughts. 
Secondly, The other for the communicating. of 


dour thoughts to others, 


$ 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording 


our own thoughts for the help of our own memo- 


ries, whereby, as it were, we talk to ouriclves, any 


words will ſerve the turn, For fince ſounds are 
voluntary and indifferent ſigns of any ideas, a man 
may uſe what words he pleaſes, to fignify his own | 
ideas to himſelf; and there will be no imper fection 

in them, if he conſtantly uſe the ſame fign for the 


ſame idea ; for then he cannot fail of having his 


meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right uſc 


and per fection of language. 
. Secondly, As to communication of words, 


that 17 has a double uſe. 


5 
4 Philoſophical: 
1f, By their cli uſe, I mean ſuch a communi— 


cation of thoughts and ideas by words, as may 


ſerve for the upholding common converfation and 
commerce about the ordinary affairs and conveni- 
encics of civil life, in the ſocieties of men one a- 
mongſt another. 

24h, By the pork robical 10 of words, Pan 
ſuch an uſe of them as may ſerve to convey the 
preciſe notions of things, and to expreſs, in gene- 
ral propoſitions, certain and undoubted truths, 
which the mind may reſt upon, and be ſatisfied 
with, in its ſearch after true knowledge. Theſe 


two uſcs us: very diſtinct ; and a great deal leſs ex- 
_ aCtneſs 
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actneſs will ſerve in the one, than i in the other, as 


NE ſhall ſee in what follows. 

8 4. Phe chief end of language i in communica- 
nell being to be underſtood, words ſerve not well 
for that end, neither in civil nor philoſophical di. 


courſe, when any word does not excite in the hear- 
er the ſame idea which it ſtands for in the mind of 
the ſpeaker. Now, ſince ſounds have no natural 


connection with our ideas, but have all their ſigni- 


fication from the arbitrary impoſition of men, the 
doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of their fignification, 

which is the imperfection we are here ſpeaking of, 
has its cauſe more in the ideas they ſtand for, than 
in any incapacity there is in one found, more than 
in another, to lignify any idea: for in that regard 


they are all equally perfect. | 
That then which makes doubtfulnels 4d uncer- 


tainty in the ſignification of ſome more th in other 
words, is the difference of ideas they ſtand for. 


§ 5. Words having naturally no fignification, 


the idea which een ſtands for, muſt "be learned 


and retained by thoſe who would exchange 


thoughts, avd hold intelligible diſcourſe with o- 


thers, in any language. but this is hardeſt to be 


done, where, 
1. The ideas they ſtand for are very complex, 


and made up of a great number of ideas put toge- 


2. Where the ideas they ſtand for have no cer- 
tain connection i in nature; and ſo no ſettled ſtand- 


ard any where in nature exiſting, to rectify and ad- 


Juſt them by. 


3. Where the ſignification of the word is refer- 


red to a ſtandard, which ſtandard is not eaſy to be 
known. 


4. Where the ſignification of the word, and the 


real eſſence of the thing are not exactly the ſame. 


T heſe are difficulties that attend the ſignification | 
of ſeveral words that are intelligible, T hof: which 
arg 
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are not intelligible at all, ſuch as names ſtanding 
for any ſimple ideas, which another has not organs 
Or faculties to attain; as the names of colqurs, to 4a 
blind man, or ſounds: to a deaf man, need; fot: : 
here be mentioned. 38 
In all, theſe caſes we. | ſhall find a an imperfettion, i in 
words, which 1 ſhall more at large explain, in their 
particular application to our ſeveral ſorts of ideas: 
for, if we examine them, we ſhall find, that the 
names of mixed modes are moſt liable to doubtful- 
neſs and imperfection, for the two. firſt, of theſe 
5 81 ; and the names of ſubſtances enn for 
the two latter. 
$6. Fir/t, The names of mixed — are, ma- 
ny of them, liable to great Nek and obſcu- | 
rity in their ſignification.. 
1}, Becauſe of that great compoſiti lion theſe x 
ideas are often made up of. To make words ſer- 


Viccable to che end of communication, it is neceſ· 


ſary, as has been ſaid, that they excite, in the | 
hearer, exactly the ſame idea they ſtand for in the 
mind of the ſpeaker. Without this, men fill one 
another's heads with noiſe and ſounds ; but convey 
not thereby their thoughts, and lay not before one 
another their ideas, which is the end of diſcourſe 
and language. But when a:word.ſtands for a very 
complex idea, that is compounded and decom- 
pounded, it is not eaſy for men to form and retain 
that idea ſo exactly, as to make the name in com- 
mon uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe idea, without 
any the leaſt variation. Hence it: comes to paſs, 
that mens names of very compound ideas, ſuch as 
for the me irt are moral words, have ſeldom, 
in two different men, the ſure preciſe ſignifica- 
tion, ſince one man's complex idea ſeldom agrees 
with another's, and often di%ers from his own, 
from that which he had yeſter lays; or will have to- 
morrow. | | 
$7: 2dly, Pecauſe, the names of mixed modes, 
| O 
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for the moſt part, want flandards in nature, where- 


by men may rectify and adjuſt their ſignifications ; 


therefore they are very various and doubtful, They 
are aflemblages of ideas put together at the plea- 
ſure of the mind, purſuing its own ends of dif- 
courſe, and ſuited to its own notions, whereby it 
deſigns not to copy any thing really e xiſting, but to 


denominate and rank things as they come to agree, 
with thoſe archetypes or forms it has made, He 
that firſt brought the word ſham, wheedle, or ban- 


ter, in uſe, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe 


ideas he made it ſtand for : and as it is with any 


new names of modes, that are now brought into. 
any language; ſo was it with the old ones, when 


they were firſt made uſe of. Names, therefore,'that 
ſtand for collections of ideas, which the mind 


makes at pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſigni- 


fication, when ſuch collections are no where to be 


found conſtantly united in nature, nor any patterns 


to be ſhewn whereby men may adjuſt them. What 
the word murder or ſacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can ne- 
ver be known from things themſelves; there be 


many of the parts of thoſe complex ideas, which 
are not viſible in the action itſelf, the intention of 
the mind, or the relation of holy things, Which 


make a part of murder, or facrilege, have no neceſ- 


ſary connection with the outward and viſible action 
of him that commits eicher; and the pulling the 
trigger of the gun, with which the murder is com- 
mitted, and is all the action that, perhpas, is vi- 
fible, has no natural connection with thoſe other 


ideas, that make up the complex one named murder. 


They have their union and combination only from 
the underſtanding, which unites them under one 


name : but uniting them without any rule, or pat- 


tern, it cannot be but that the ſignification of the 
name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary collections, 
ſhouldi be often various in the minds of different 


men, who have fcarce any ſtanding rule to regu- 
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late tlemtelves and their notions by, in nien arbi· 


trary ideas. | 

88. It is true, common 1 that is the rule of 
propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford ſome aid, 
to ſettle the fignification of language; and it can- 


not be denied, but that in ſome mats it does. 


Common uſe regulates the meaning of words pret- 
ty well for common converſation ; but nobody ha- 


: ving an authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe ſiguifica- 


tion of words, nor determine to what ideas any 
one ſhall annex them, common uſe is not ſufficient - 
to adjuſt them to philoſophical diſcourſes ; there 
being ſcarce any name, of any very complex idea, 
to ſay nothing of others, which, in common ule, 


has not a great latitude, and which, keeping wich- 


in the bounds of propriety, may not be made the 
ſign of far different ideas, Beſides, the rule and 
meaſure of propriety itſelf being no where eſtabliſh-' 


ed, it is often matter of diſpute, whether this or 


that way of uſing a word, be propriety of ſpeech, 
or no. From all which. it 1s evident, that the 


names of ſuch kind of very complex ideas are na- 
turally liable to this imperfection, to be of doubt- 


ful and uncertain fignification; and even in men, 
that have a mind to underſtand one another, do 
not always ſtand. for the ſame idea in ſpeaker and 


hearer. Though the names g/ory and gratitude be the. 


fame in every man's mouth. through a whole coun- 


tey, yet the complex collective idea, which every one 
thinks on, or intends by that name, is apparently 
_ very different in men uſing the fame language. 


"$9. The way alſo wherein the names of mixed: 


modes are ordinarily, learned, does not a little con: 


tribute to the doubtfulneſs of their ſignification. 
For, if we will obſerve. how children learn lan-, 
guages, we ſhall find; that to make them under- 


ſtand what the names of ſimple ideas, or ſubſtan- 


ces, ſtand for, people ordinarily ſhew them! the 
thing whereof they Would bave them have the 
a idca, 
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idea, and then repeat to them, the name that ſtands 


for it, as white, ſweet, milk, ſugar, cat, dig, But 


as for mixed modes, eſpecially the moſt material of 
them, moral words, the ſounds are uſually learned 


firſt, and then to know what complex ideas they 


S ſtand for, they are either beholden to the explica- 
tion of others, or, which happens for the moſt 


part, are left to their own obſervation and indu- 
{try ; which being little laid out in the ſearch of 


the true and preciſc meaning of names, theſe moral 
words are, in moſt mens mouths, little more than 
bare ſounds z or when they have any, it is for the 
moſt part but a very looſe and undetermined, and 
_ conſequently obſcure and confuſed Gonification. : 
And even thoſe themſelves, who have with more 
attention ſettled their notions, do yet hardly avo'd 
the inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex 
ideas, different from thoſe which other, even intel- 
ligent and ſtudious men, make them the ſigns of. 


Where ſhall one find any, either controvertal de- 


bate, or familiar diſcourſe, concerning honour, 


faith, grace, religion, church, Sc. wherein it 3s 


not caſy to obſerve the different notions men have 


of them ; which is nothing but this, that they are 


not agreed | in the ſignification of thoſe words; nor 
have in their minds the ſame complex ideas which 
they make them ſtand for: and ſo all the conteſts 


that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning 


of a ſound. And hence we ſee, that in the inter- 
pretation of laws, whether divine or human, there 
is no end; comments beget comments, and explica- 
tions make new matter for explications: and ef 
limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the en of 
theſe moral words, there is no end. Theſe ideas 


of mens making, are, by men ſtill having the ſame 


power, multiplied in infinitum. Many 2 man who 


; 1 Peet] well ſatisfied of the meaning of a text of 
ee 


re, or clauſe in the code, at firſt reading, 


has, by conſulting commentators, quite loſt the 
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ſelves, 


ſenſe of it, and, by thoſe elucidations, given riſe or 


increaſe to his doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon 


the place. I ſay not this, that 1 think commenta- 


Ties needleſs; but to ſhew how uncertain the names 
of mixed modes naturally are, even in the mouths 
of thoſe who had both the intention and the faculty 

of ſpeaking as clearly as language was capable to ex- 
preſs their thoughts. e | 


$ 10. What obſcurity this has unavoidably 


brought upon the writings of men, who have lived 


in remote ages,” and different countries, it will be 


needleſs to take notice; fince the numerous vo- 


lames of learned men, employing their thoughts 
that way, are proofs, more than enough, to ſhew 


what attention, ſtudy, ſagacity, and reaſoning are 
required to find out the true meaning of ancient 


authors. But there being no writings we have 


any great concernment to be very fſgiicitous a- 


bout the meaning of, but thoſe that contain 


either truths we are required to believe, or 
laws we are to obey, and draw inconveniencies 


on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may 9 


be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other authors, 


who writing but their own opinions, we are un- 
der no greater neceſſity to know them, than they 


to know ours, Our good or evil depending not on 
their decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their 


Notions : and therefore in the reading of them, if 
they do not uſe their words with a due clearneſs 


and perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and, with- 


out any injury done them, reſolve thus with our- 


| Fi non vis inielligi, debes negligi. 
§ 11. If the ſignification of the names of mixed 


modes are uncertain, becauſe there be no real 


ſtandards exiſting in nature, to which thoſe ideas 


are referred, and by which they may be adjuſted, 


the names of ſubſtances are of a doubtful ſignifica- 
te | N 1 tion, | 


as 
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tion, for a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe the ideas 


they ſtand for are ſuppoſed conformable to the re- 


ality of things, and are referred to ſtandards made by 


nature, In our ideas of ſubſtances we have not the 
liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combi- 
nations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical notes, 
to rank and denominate things by. in theſe we 
muſt follow nature, ſuit our complex ideas to real 
exiſtences, and regulate the ſignification of their 
names by the things themſelves, if we will have our 
names to be the ſigns of them, and ſtand for them. 
Here, it is true, we have patterns to follow; but 
Patterns that will make the ſignification of their 
names very uncertain : for names mult be of a very 
unſteady and various meaning, if the ideas they 
| ſtand for, be referred to ſtandards without us, 
that either cannot be known at all, or Can be 


known but imperfectly and uncertainly. | 


12. The names of ſubſtances have, as has 
been ſhewed, a double reference in their or dinary 
ule: 


Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, and 


ſo their ſiguification is ſuppoſed to agree to the real 


conſtitution of things, from which a Il their proper— 


ties flow, and in which they all centre. But this 
real conſtitution, or (as it is apt to be called)-ef- _ 
ſence, being utterly unknown to us, any ſound 
that is put to ſtand for. i it, muſt be very uncertain 
in its application; and it will be impoſſible to 
know, what things are, or ought to be called an 
horſe, or antimony, when thoſe words are e put for real 
eſſences, that we have no ideas of at all. And 
therefore, in this ſuppoſition. the names of ſubſtan- 
ces being referred to ſtandards that cannot be 
known. their ſignitications can never be adjuſted 
and eſtabliſhed by thoſe ſtandards. : 
§ 13. Secondly, he {imple ideas that are found 
to -co-exiſt in ſubſtances, being that which their 
names immediately ſignify, theſe, as united in the 
Vor. II. FN  ',” * uh 
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ſeveral ſorts of things, are the proper ſtandards to 
which their names are reterred, and by which their 
ſignifications may beſt be rectified, but neither 
will theſe archetypes ſo well ſerve to this pur pole, 
as to leave theſe names, without very various and 
uncertain ſignifications. Becauſe theſe {imple ideas 
that co-exiſt, and are united in the ſame ſubject, be- 
ing very numerous, and having all an equal right 
to go into the complex ſpecific idea, which the 
ſpecific name is to ſtand for; men, though they 
propoſe to themſelves the very ſame ſubject to con- 
lider, yet frame very different ideas about it; and 
to the name they uſe for it unavoidably, comes to 
have, in ſeveral men, very different ſignifications. 
Theſe fimple qualities which make up the complex 
ideas, being moſt of them powers, in relation to 
changes, which they are apt to make in, or receive 
from other bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that 
thall but obſerve, what a great variety of altera- 
tions any one of the baſer metals is apt to receive, 
from tlie different application only of fire; and 
how much a greater number of changes any of 
them will receive in the hands of a chymiſt, by the 
application of other bodies, will not think it ſtrange, 
that 1 count the properties of any tort of bodies 
not caſy to be collected, and completely known by 
the ways of inquiry, 67 O8'S our tacultics are capa- 
le of, They being therefore at lcaſt ſo many, 
that no man can know the preciſe and definite 
number, they are differently diſcovered by ditter- 
ent men, according to their various fill, attention, 
and ways of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe 
but have different ideas of the fame ſubſtance, and 
therefore make the ſignification of its common 
name very various and uncertain, For the complex 
ideas of ſubſtances being made up of ſuch ſimple 
ones as are ſuppoſed to co-cxiſt in nature, every 
one has a right to pat into his complex idea, thoſe 
En he has found to be united together. or; 


though 74 
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though in the ſubſtance gold, one ſatisfies himſelf 

with colour and weight, yet another thinks jolubi - 

lity 1 in agua regia, as neceſſary to be joined with that. 

colour in his idea of gold, as any one does its fu 


ſibility; ſolubility in aqua regia being a quality as 
conſtantly joined with its colour and weight, as fu- 


ſibility or any other: others put in its ductility or. 


fixedneſs, Se. as they have been taught by tradi- 
tion, or experience. Who of all theſe has eita- 
blithed the right ſignification of the word 79/4 


or who ſhall be the judge to determine? 1 achr 
has his ſtandard in nature, which he appents to, 


and with reaſon thinks he has the ſame right to. 
put into his complex idea, ſignified by the word. 
gold, thoſe qualities which, upon trial, he his 


found united ; as another, who has not "I well ex 
amined, has to leave them out; or a third, who 
bas made other trials, has to put in others. For the 


union in nature of theſe qualities, being the true 


ground of their union in one complex idea, who: 


can ſay, one of them has more reaſon to be put in, 


or left out, than another? From whence it will 
always unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas. 
of ſubſtances in men uſing the ſame name for 
them, will be very various; and fo the ſignifica- 


tions of thoſe names very uncertain. 
$ 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular 


thing exiſting, which, in ſome of us ſimple ideas, 


does. not communicate with a greater, 2 and i mo others 


with a leſs number of particular beings : who ſhall _ 
determine in this caſe, which are thole that are to 
make up. the preciſe collection, that is to be figni- 
_ fied by the ſpecific name; or can, with any juſt 
authority, preſcribe, w hick obvious or common 


qualities are to be left out; or which more ſecret, 


or more particular, arc to be put into the ſignifica- 
tion of the name of any ſubſtance ? All which to- 
gether ſeldom or never fail to produce that va. 
rious and doubtful ſigniſication in the names of 
= | K | fubſtances, GET 
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ſubſtances, which cauſes ſuch uncertainty, diſ- 
putes, or miſtakes, when we come to a e 
cal uſe of them. 


$ 15. It is true, as to chi Sid common conver- 
farion, the general names of ſubſtances, regulated 
In their or dinary tionification by fome obvious qua- 
lities, (as by the thape and figure in things of 


known ſe ninal propagation, and in other ſubſtan 
ces, for the moit part by colour, joined with ſome 


other ſenſible qualities), do well enough to defign 


the things men would be underſtood to ſpeak of: 
and ſo they uſually conceive well enough the ſub- 


ſtances meant by the word geld or apple, to diſtin + 
guiſh the one from the other. But in philoſophi- 


cal inquiries and debates, where general truths are 
to be eſtabliſhed, and conſequences drawn from 
politions laid down, there the preciſe ſignification 
of the names of ſubſtances will be found, not only 


not to be well eſtabliſhed, but alſo very hard to 
be ſo. For example, he that ſhall make malleable- 


neſs, or a certain degree of fixedneſs, a part of his 


complex idea of gold, may make propoſitions con- 
cerning gold, and draw conſequences from them, 
that will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken 
in ſuch a fignification : but yet ſuch as another 


man can never be forced to admit, nor be convin- 
ced of their truth, who makes not malleableneſs, 
or the {ame degree of fixedneſs, part of that com- 
plex idea that the name on in his uſe of it, ſtands 
for. 
6 16. Tbis is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable 
im perfection in almoſt all the names of ſubſtances 


in all languages whatſoever, which men will eaſily 
find, when once paffing from confuſed. or looſe 


notions, they come to more ſtrift and cloſe inqui- 


ries, For then they will be convinced how doubt- 
ful and obſcure thoſe words are in their ſignifica- 


tion, which, in ordinary uſe, appeared very clear 
and determined. | 1 was once in a meeting of very 
2 learned 
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learned and ingenious phyſicians, where, by chance, 
there aroſe a; queſtion, whether any liquor paſſed 


through the filaments of the nerves. The debate 

having been managed a good while, by variety of 
arguments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to 
ſuſpect, that the greateſt part of diſputes were 


more about. the' fignification | of words, than a 
real difference in the conception of things) deſired, 


that before they went any tarther on in this diſpute, 
they would firſt examine, and' eſtabliſh among 


them, what the word /iquor ſignified. They at firit 
were a little ſurpriſed at the propoſal; ; and had 
they been perſons leſs ingenious, they might per- 


haps have taken it for a very frivolous or extrava- 
gant one: fince there was no one there that 


thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, 
what the word /iquor ſtood for; which I think 
too none of the moſt perplexed names of ſubſtanccs. 


However, they were pleaſed to comply with my 


motion, and upon examination found, that the 
figniſication of that word was not ſo ſettled and 
certain, as they had all imagined; but that each. 
of them made it a ſign of a different complex idea. 
This made them perceive, that the main of thcir 
diſpute was about the fſignification of that term; 


and that they differed very little in their opinions, 


concerning fome fluid and ſubtile matter, paſſing 
through the conduits of the nerves; though it was 
not fo eaſy to agree whether it was to be called did 


or no; a. thing which, when conſidered, they 


thought it not worth the contending about. 
$ 17. How much this is the calc, in the greateſt 
Aart 5 diſputes that men are engaged ſo hotly in, 
I ſhall, perhaps, have an occaſion in another place 
to take notice. Let us only here conſider a little 
more exactly the forementioned inſtance of the 
word gold, and we ſhall ſee how hard it is precitely 
to determine its ſignification. I think all ayree, to- 


make it und for a body of a certain yellow ; ſhining; 
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colour; which being the idea to which children 
have annexed that name, the ſhining yellow part 
of a peacock's tail is properly to them gold. O- 
thers finding fuſibility joined with that yellow colour 
in certain parcels of matter, make of that combi- 
nation a complex idea, to which they give the 
name yo/4, to denote a ſort of ſubſtances ; and ſo 
_ exclude from being gold all ſuch yellow ſhining 


bodies, as by fire will be reduced to aſhes ; and ad- 


mit to he of that ſpecies, or to be comprehended 


under that name geld, only ſuch ſubſtances as, ha- 


ving that ſhining yellow colour, will, by fire, be 
reduced to fuſion, and not to aſhes. Anuther, dy 
the ſame rcaſon, adds the weight, which, being a 


quality, as fraitly joined with that colour, as its 


| fuſibility, he thinks has the ſame reaſon to be join- 
ed in its idea, and to be ſignified by its name: and 
therefore the other made up of body, of ſuch a 


colour and fufibi'ity, to be imperfect; and fo on of 
all the reſt : wherein no one can ſhew a reaſon, } 


why ſome of the inſeparable qualities, that are al- 


ways united in nature, ſhould be put into the nomi- 
nal eflence, and others left out : or why the word 
gold fignifying that ſort of body the ring on his fin- 
ger is made of, ſhould determine that fort, rather } 


by its colour, weight, and fuſibility, than by its 

colour, weight, and ſolubility in agua regia : 
ſince the diſſolving it by that liquor, is as inſepara- 
ble from it, as the fufion by fire; and they are 


both of them nothing, but the relation which that 


ſubſtance has to two other bodies, which have a 
power to operate differently upon it. For by 
what right is it, that fuſibility comes to be a part of 
the eſſence ſignified by the word gold, and ſolubility 


but a property of it? Or why is its colour part of 


the effence, and its malleableneſs but a property ? 
That which I mean, is this, that theſe being all 


but properties, depending on its real conſtitution ; 


and nothing but powers, either active or paſlive, 
Fe e e 
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in reference to other bodies, no one has authority - - 
to determine the ſignification of the word gold, (as 
referred to ſuch a body exiſting in nature), more to 
one collection of ideas to be found in that body, 

than to another : whereby the ſignification of that 
name muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. vince, 
as has been ſaid, ſeveral people obſerve ſeveral pro- 
perties in the ſame ſubſtance ; ; and, I think, I may 
ſay nobody all; and therefore bave but very imm 

perfect deſcriptions of things, and words have very . 
uncertain ſignifications. 

5 18. From what has been aid, it is s eaſy to. ob- 
fare; what has been before remarked, viz. that iff 
the names of fimple ideas are, of all others, the i 
leaſt liable to miſtakes, and that for theſe reaſons, 0 

1. Becauſe the ideas they ſtand for, being each but . 
one ſingle perception, are much eaſier got, and Wy 
more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty 
which uſually attends thoſe compounded ones of 1 
fubſtances and mixed modes, in which the preciſe 
number of ſimple ideas, that make them up, are 
not calily agreed, and ſo readily kept in the mind. | 

And, 2. Becauſe they are never referred to any o- 
ther eflence, but barely that perception they imme- 
diately fignify : which reference is that which ren- 
ders the ſignification of the names of ſubſtances na- 
turally ſo perplexed, and gives occafion to ſo many 
diſputes. Men that do not perverſely uſe their 
words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſel- 
dom miſtake in any language which they are ac- 

quainted with, the uſe and ſignification of the 

names of fimple ideas: white and ſweet, yellow and 
bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, 
which every one preciſcly comprehends, or caſily 
perceives he is ignorant ol, and ſeeks to be inform- 
ed. But what preciſe collection of ſimple ideas, 
modeſiy or frugality, ſtand for in another's uſe, is 

not ſo certainly known, And however we are apt 

Nh 1 to 
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to think, we well enough know, what is meant by 
gold or iron; yet the preciſe complex. idea others make 


them the ſigns of, is not ſo certain: and I, believe 
it is very ſeldom that, in ſpeaker and hearer, they 


ſtand for exactly the ſame collection. Which muſt 


needs produce miſtakes and diſputes, when they 


are made uſe of in diſcourſes, wherein men have to 


do with univerſal propoſitions, and would ſettle in 


their minds univerſal truths, and conſider the con- 


ſequences that follow from them. 


§ 19. By the ſame rule, the names of Gale 


modes are, next to thoſe of ſimple ideas, leaſt liable. 


to doubt and uncertaiaty, eſpecially thoſe of figure 


and number, of which men have ſo clear and diſ- 
tinct ideas. Whoever, that had a mind to under- 


ſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of ſever, 


or a friange and in general the leaſt compound- 
ed ideas in every kind have the leaſt dubious names. 


$ 20. Mixed modes therefore, that are made u 


but of a few and obvious imple ideas, have uſually 


names of no very uncertain ſigniſication. But the 
names of mixed modes, which comprehend a great 
number of ſimple ideas, are commonly of a very 


doubtful and undetermined meaning, as has. been. 
ſhewn. The names of ſubſtances, being annexed. 


to ideas, that are neither the real eſſences, nor ex- 


act repreſentations of the patterns they are referred 


to, are liable yet to greater imperfection and un- 
certainty, eſpecially when we come to a Philoſo- 


mow uſe of them. 


The great diſorder 3 happens i in our 


names 88 ſubſtances, proceeding for the moſt part 


from our want of knowledge, and inability to pe- 


netrate into their real conſtitutions, it may proba- 


bly be wondered, why I charge this as an imper- 


fection, rather upon our words than underſtand- 
ing<. This exception has ſo much appearance of 
juſtice, that I think myſelf obliged to give a reaſon, 

0 | have followed this method, L muſt confeſs 
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then, that when I firſt began this dH ccourſe of the 
underſtanding, and a good while after, J had not 
the leaſt thought that any conſideration of words 
was at all neceſſary to it. But when having paſſed 


over the original and compoſition of our ideas, I 


began to examine the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge, I found it had ſo near a connection 


with words, that unleſs their force and manner of 
ſignification were firſt well obſerved, there could 


be very little faid clearly and per tinently concern- 


ing knowledge: which being converſant about 
truth, had conſtantly to do with pr opoſitions. And 


though it terminated in things, yet it was for the 
moſt part ſo much by the intervention of words, 


that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our general 


knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo 
much between our underſtandings, and the truth, 

which it would contemplate and apprehend, that, 
like the medium through which viſible objects paſs, 
their obſcurity and diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a 


miſt before our eyes, and impoſe upon our under- 


ſtandings. If we conſider, in the fallacies men put 
upon themſelves, as well as others, and the miſe 


takes in mens diſputes and notions, how great a 


part is owing to words, and their uncertain or miſ- 
taken fignifications, we ſhall have reaſon to think 


this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to knowledge; 
which, | conclude, we are the more carefully to be 


warned of, becauſe i it has been ſo far from being 
taken notice of as an inconvenience, that the arts 


of improving it have been made the buſineſs of 


mens ſtudy ; and obtained the reput«tion of learn- 
ing and fubtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following 
chapter. But 1 am apt to imagine, that were the 


imperfections of language, as the inſtrument of 
knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a great ma- 
ay of the controverſies that make ſuch a noiſe in 
the world, would of chemſelves ceaſe; and the way 


to 
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to knowledge, and, perhaps, peace too, lie a great 
dcal opener than it does. e 

6 22, ture l am, that the ſignification of words, 
in «ll languages, depending very much on the 
thoughts, notions, and ideas of him that uſes 
them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncertainty 
to men of the ſame language and country. I his 
is ſo evident in the Greek authors, that he that 
ſhall peruſe their writings, will find in almoſt eve- 
ry one of them a diſtinct language, though the 
ſame words. But when, to this natural dithculty 
in every country, there ſhall be added different. 
countries, and remote ages, wherein the ſpeakers 
and writers had very different notions, tempers, 
cuſtoms, ornaments, and figures of ſpeech, &c, e- 
very one of which influenced the ſignification of 
their words then, though to us now they are loſt 
and unknown, it would become us to be charitable 
one to another in our interpretations or miſunder- 


ſtanding of thoſe ancient writings, which, though | 


of great concernment to be underſtood, are liable 
to the unavoidable difficulties of ſpeech, which (if 
we except the names of ſimple ideas, and ſome ve- 
ry obvious things) is not capable, without a conſtant 


defining the terms, of conveying the ſenſe and in- 


tention of the ſpeaker, without any manner of 
doubt and uncertainty, to the hearer. And in diſ- 
courſes of religion, law, and morality, as they are 
matters of the higheſt concernment, ſo there will 


be the greateſt difficulty. V N 
$ 23. The volumes of interpreters and commen- 


tators on the Old and New, Teſtament, are but | 


too manizeſt proofs of this. Though every thing 
ſaid in the text be infallibly true, yet the reader 


may be, nay, cannot chuſe' but be very fallible in 


the underſtanding of it. Nor 1s it to be wondered, 


that the will of Gop, when clothed in words, | 
mould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 
which unavoidably attends that fort of conveyance ; 

| when 
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when even his Son, whilſt clothed in fleſh, was 
ſubject to all the frailties and inconveniencies 
of human nature, ſin excepted. And we ought 


to magnify his goodneſs, that he hath ſpread before 

all the world, ſuch legible characters of his works 
and providence, and given all mankind fo ſufficient 
a light of reaſon, that they, to whom this written 


word never came, could not (whenever they ſet 


themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the being of a 
Gop, or of the obedience due to him. Since then 
the precepts of natural religion are plain, and very 
intelligible to all mankind, and ſeldom come to be 


controverted ; and other revealed truths, which 


are conveyed to us by books and languages, are li- 


able to the common and natural obſcurities and 
difficulties incident to words, methinks it would 


become us to be more careful and diligent in ob- 


ſerving the former, and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, 


and imperious, in impoſing our own ſenſe and in- 
Terpretations of the latter. 
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for what they cannot ſignify. $ 18. V. g. Putting 
them for the real eſſences of ſubſtances. & 19. Hence 
de think every change of our idea in ſubſtances, not to 


change the ſpecies. $ 20. The cauſe of this abuſe, a 


_ ſuppoſition of nature's working always regularly. QF 21. 


This abuſe contains two falſe ſuppoſitions. & 22. 


Sixthly, A ſuppoſition that words have a certain and 
evident fignification, & 23. The ends of language: 
Firſt, ta convey cur ideas. & 24. Secondly, To do it 
with quickneſs, § 25. 


vey the knowledge of things. § 26.—3 1. How mens 


words fail in all theſe. J 32. How in ſubſtances. 


§ 33. How in modes and relations. g 34. Seventhly, 
Figurative ſpeech alſa an abuſe of language, 


91. Eſides the imperfection that is naturally in 


D language, and the obſcurity and confuſion 


that is ſo hard to be avoided in the uſe of words, 
there are ſeveral wilful faults and neglects which 


men are guilty of, in this way of communication, 


whereby they render theſe ſigns leſs clear and diſ- 
tinct in their ſignification, than naturally they need 


$ 2. Fir, In this kind, the firſt and moſt pal- 


pable abule is, the uſing of words, without clear 


and diſtinct ideas; or, which is worſe, ſigns, with- 
out any thing ſignificd. Of theſe there are two 

I. One may obſerve, in all languages, certain 
words, that, if they be examined, will be found, in 


their firſt original, and their appropriated uſe, not 
to ſtand for any clear and diſtinct ideas. Theſe, 


for the moſt part, the ſeveral ſects of philoſophy 


and religion have introduced. For their authors, 
or promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, 
and out of the way of common apprehenſions, or 
to ſupport ſome ſtrange opinions, or cover ſome | 
_ weakneſs of their hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin 


New 


Thirdly, Therewith to con- 
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new words, and ſuch as, when they come to be ex- 


amined, may juſtly be called 7/zgnificant terms. For, 
having either had no determinate collection of ideas 
annexed to them, when they were firſt invented; 

or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, will be found 
inconſiſtent; it is no wonder if afterwards, in the 


vulgar uſe of the ſame party, they remain empty 


ſounds, with little or no ſignification, amongſt 


thoſe who think it enough to have them often in 
their mouths, as the diſtinguiſhing characters of 


their church, or ſchool, without much troubling 


their heads to examine what are the preciſe ideas 
they ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up 


inſtances ; every one's reading and converſation will 
ſufficiently furniſh him: or, if he wants to be bet- 
ter ſtored, the great mint-maſters of theſe kind of 


terms, 1 mean the ſchoolmen and metaphyſicians, 


(under which, I think, the diſputing natural and 

moral philoſophers of theſe latter ages may be 

comprehended), have wherewithal ee to 
content him. 


§ 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe 
yet farther, who take ſo little care to lay by words, 


which, in their primary notation, have ſcarce any 
clear and diſtinct ideas which they are annexed to, 
that, by an unpardonable negligence, they familiar- 


ly uſe words, which the propriety of language has 
affixed to very important ideas, without any diſtinct 


meaning at all. Viſdom, glory, grace, Kc. are 


words frequent enough in every man's mouth; but 
if a great many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be 


| aſked what they mean by them, they would be at a 


ftand, and not know what to anſwer: a plain 
proof that though they have learned thoſe ſounds, 
and have them ready at their tongue's end, yet 


| there are no determined ideas laid up in their 
minds, which are to be exprofſed to others by 


them. 


$ 4. Men having beak accuſtomed from their 
Vor. Il, +BÞb ? cradles 
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cradles to learn words, which are eaſily got and re- 


tained, before they knew, or had framed the com- 


plex ideas, to which they were annexed, or which 


were to be found in the things they were thought 
to ſtand for, tliey uſually continue to do ſo all their 
lives; and without taking the pains neceſſary to 
ſettle im their minds determined ideas, they uſe their 
words for ſuch unſteady and confuſed notions as 
they have, contenting themſelves with the ſame 


words other people uſe; as if their very ſound ne- 


ceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the fame mean- 
ing. This, though men make a ſhift with in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, where they find it 
neceſſary to be underſtood, and therefore they make 


ſigus till they are ſo; yet this inſignificancy in their 


words, when they come to reaſon concerning either 
their tenets or intereſt, manifeſtly fills their diſ- 
courſe with abundance of empty anintelligible 


noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in moral matters, where 
the words, for the moſt part, ſtanding for arbitra- 


ry and numerous collections of ideas, not regular- 


ly and permanently united in nature, their bare 


ſounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt very 
obſcure and uncertain notions annexed to them. 


Men take the words they find in uſe amongſt their 


neighbours; and that they may not ſcem ignorant 


what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently, with- 
out much troubling their heads about a certain fix- 


cd meaning; whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they 
obtain this advantage, that as in ſuch diſcourſes they 
{:idom are in the right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be 
convinced that they are in the wrong; it being all 
one to go about to draw thoſe men out of their 


miſtakes, who have no ſettled notions, as to diſpoſ- 


ſeſs a vagrant of his habitation, who has no ſet- 


tied abode. This 1 gueſs to be fo and every one 
may obſerve in himſelf and others, whether it be 


O no. 
9 5. Secondly, 8 at abuſe of words is, 


incon/; g, 
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inconſtancy in the +% of them, It is hard to find a 
diſcourſe written of any ſubject, eſpecially of con-: 
troverſy. wherein one {hall not obſerve, if he read 
with atrention, the ſame words (and thoſe com- 
monly the moſt material in the diſcourſe, and upon 
which the argument turns) uſed fometimes for one 
collection of ſimple ideas, and ſometimes for an- 
other, which is a perfect abuſe of language. 
Words being intended for ſigns of my ideas, to- 
make them known to other s, not by any natural 
fignification, but by a voluntary impoſition, it is 
plain cheat and abuſe, when | make them ſtand 
tometimes for one thing, and ſometimes for ano- 
ther; the wilful doing whereof can be imputed to 
nothing but great folly, or greater diſhoneſty. And 
a man, in his accounts with another, may, with as 
much fairaeſs, make the characters of numbers 
ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for an- 
other collection of units, (v. g. this character 3 
ſtand ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, 
and ſometimes for eight), as in his diſcourſe, or 
reaſoning, make the ſame words ſtand for different 
collections of ſimple ideas. If men ſhould do io in 
their reckonings, I wonder who would have to do 
with them? One who would ſpeak thus, in the 
affairs and buſineſs of the world, and call 8 ſome- 
times ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his 
advantage, would preſently have clapped upon him 
one of the two names men conſtantly are diſguſted ' 
with, And yet, in arguings and learned conteſts, 
the fame fort of proceeding paſſes commonly for 
wit and learning; but to me it appears a greater 
diſhoneſty than the miſplacing of counters, in the 
caſting up a debt; and the cheat the greater, 
by how much truth 1s of greater concernment and 
value than mone' 

S6. Thrdh, Another abuſe of 3 is, an: 
affected obſcurity, by cither applying old words to 
new and unuſual ſignifications, or introducing ne- 
B b 2 and 
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and ambiguous terms, without Cefining either; or 


elſe putting them ſo together, as may confound 


their ordinary meaning. Though the Peripatetic 
| philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet 


other ſects have not been wholly clear of it. There 


is ſcarce any of them that are not cumbered with 

ſome difficulties, (ſuch is the imperfection of hu- 
man knowledge), which they have been fain to co- 
ver with obſcurity of terms, and to confound the 

ſignification of words, which, like a miſt before 
people's eyes, might hinder their weak parts from 
being difcovergd. I hat body and exten/ion, in com- 


mon uſe, ſtand for two diſtinct ideas, is plain to 


any one that will but reflect a little. For, were 
their ſignification preciſely the ſame, it would 


be proper and as intelligible to ſay, the body of an 
Nes ge) as the extenſ;on of a body ; and yet there are 
thoſe who find it neceſſary to coufound their ſigni- 


fication, To this abuſe, and the miſchiefs of con- 
founding the ſignification of words, logic, and the 
liberal ſciences, as they have been handled in the 


{chools, have given reputation ; and the admired 


art of diſputing hath added much to the natural 


imperfeQion of languages, whilſt it has been made 


uſe of and fitted to perplex the fignification of 


words, more than to diſcover the knowledge and 
truth of things: and he that will look into that 


| ſort of learned writings, will find the words there 
much more obſcure, uncertain, and undetermined 


in their meaning, than they are in ordinary con- 
verſation. = 


87. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where mens 


parts and learning are eſtimated by their {kill in diſ- 


puting. And if reputation and reward ſhall attend 


theſe conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the ſineneſs 
and niceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit of 
men ſo employed, ſhould perplex, involve, and ſub- 
tilize the ſignification of ſounds, ſo as never to 


want ſomething to fay, in oppoſing or defending 


a 
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any queſtion ; ; the victory being adjudged not to - 
him who had truth on his fide,. but the laſt word 
in the diſpute. 
9 8. this, though a very aſeleſs Kill, and that 
which I think the direct oppoſite to the ways of 
knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the lau- 
dable and eſteemed names of ſaabtiliy and acutenefs ; 
and has had the applauſe of the ſchools, and the en- 
couragement of one part of the learned men of the 
world. And no wonder, ſince the philoſophers of 
old, (the diſputing and wrangling philoſophers, I 
mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with reaſon . | 
taxes), and. the ſchoolmen ſince, aiming at glory, 
and eſteem, for their great and univerſal know- 
ledge, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than 
really acquired, found this a good expedient: to co- 
ver their ignorance, with a curious and uncxplica- 
ble web of perplexed words, and procure to them- 
telves the admiration of others, by uniutelligible 
terms, the apter to produce. wonder, becauſe they 
could not be underitood : whilit it appears in all | 
hiſtory, that theſe. profound doctors were no wiſer, | 
nor more. uſeful. than their neighbours; and 
brought but ſmall advantage to human lite, or the b 
ſocicties wherein: they lived : unleſs the coining of \ 
new words, where. they produced no new things 
to apply them. to, or the perplexing or obſcuringg 
the fignification of old ones, and ſo bringing all 
things into queſtion and diſpute, were a thing pro- 
Htable to the life of man, or worthy commendation 
and reward... ; 
8. or. eee theſe learned diſpu- 
tants, theſe all-knowing doctors, it was to the un- 
ſcholaſtic ſtateſmen, that the governments of- the 
world owed their peace, defence, and liberties 5 
and from the illiterate and contemned mechanic, a 
name of diſgrace, that they received the improve- 
ments of uſeful arts Nevertheleſs, this artificial 
ignorance, and learned gibberiſh, prevailed mighti- 


B b x ly (| 
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ly in theſe laſt ages, by the intereſt and arrifice of 
thoſe, who found no eaſier way to that pitch of 
authority and dominion they have attained, than 


by amuſing the men of buſineſs, and ignorant, 
with hard words, or employing the ingenious and 
idle in intricate diſputes, about unintelligible terms, 
and holding them perpetually intangled in that 


endleſs labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch way to 


gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and ab- 


: ſard doctrines, as to guard them round about with 
I:210ns of obſcure, donbrful, and undefined words : 
which yet make theſe retreats more like the dens 
of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreſſes 
of fair warriours; which if it be hard to get them 
Out of, it is not for the ſtrength that is in them, 1 
but the briers and thorns, and the obſcurity of the 


thickets they are beſet with. For untruth being un— 


acceptable to the mind of man, there is no other _ 
defence left for abſurdity, but obſcurity. | = | 
10. Thus learned ignorance, and this art of 


keeping, even inquiſitive men, from true Enow- 
ledge, hath been propagated in the world, and hath 


much perplexed, whilſt it pretended to inform the 
underſtanding. For we fee that other well- mean 
ing and wiſe men, whoſe education and parts had 
not acquired that acuteneſs, could intelligibly ex- 


preſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 


utc, make a benefit of language. But though | 


unlearned men well enough underſtood the words 


white and Lach, &c. and had conſtant notions of | 
the ideas ſignified by thoſe words; yet there were 
_ philoſophers found, who had learning and ſubtilty 


enough to prove, that ſow was black; i.e, 10 


prove, that wire was black ; whereby they had the 
advantage to deſtroy the inftruments and means of 
diſcourſe, converfation, inſtruction, and ſociety ; 
whilſt, with great art and ſubtilty, they did no 
more but per plex and confound the ſignification of 


words, and thereby render language lets uſeful, 
man 
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chan the real defects of it had made it a gift, which 
the illiterate had not attained to. 
$ 11. Theſe learned men did equally inſtruct 


mens underſtandings, and profit their lives, as he 


who ſhould alter the ſignification of known charac- 
ters, and, by a ſubtile device of learning, far ſur- 
paſſing the capacity of the illiterate, dull, and vul- 
gar, ſhould, in his writing , ſhew, that he could 


put A for B, and D for Ti 386" to the no ſmall 


admiration and benefit of his reader. It being as 


ſenſeleſs to put black, which is a word agreed on to 
ſtand for one ſenſible idea, to put it, | fay, for an- 


other, or the contrary idea, f. e. to call /norww black, 


as to put this mark A, which is a cyaradter agreed 
on to ſtand for one motification of found, made 


by a certain motion of the organs of ſpeech, for 


B, which is agreed on to ſtand for another modi- 
fication of found, made by another cer tain motion 
of the organs of ſpeech. 


S8 12, Nor hath this miſchief ſtopped i in logical 
niceties, or curious empty ſpeculations ; it hath in- 
vaded the great concernments of human life and 
ſociety ; obſcured and perplexed the material truths 
of law and divinity ; brought confuſion, diſcrder, 
and uncertainty into the affairs of mankind; and if 
not deſtroyed, yet in great meaſure rendered uſe- 
leſs, thoſe two great rules, religion and juſtice, 
What have the greateſt part of the comments and 
diſputes upon the laws of God and man ſerved for, 
but to make the meaning more doubtful, and per- 


plex the ſenſe ? What has been the effect of thoſe 


multiplied curious diftinctions, and acute niceties, 
but obſcurity and uncertainty, leaving the words 
more unintelligible, and the reader more at a lols ? 


How elfe comes it to paſs, that princes, ſpeaking 
or writing to their ſervants in their ordinary com- 


mands. are enfily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their 
people, in their Jaws, are not fo? And, as | re- 
marked before, doth jt not often happen, that a 

8 a N | | man | 
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man of an ordinary capacity, very well underſtands. 
a tex, or a law, that he reads, till he conſults an. 
expoſitor, or goes to counſel ; who, by that time 
he hath. done explaining them, makes the words. 


fignity either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes, 


$ 13. Whether any by-intereſts of theſe profeſ- 


ſions have occaſioned this, I will not here examine; 


but i leave it to be conſidered; whether it would not 


be well for mankind, whoſe concernment it is to 
| know things as they are, and to do what they ougnt,. 
and not to ſpend their lives in talking about them, 


or tofling words to and fro; whether it would not 
be well, | ſav, that the uſe of words. were made 


plain N direct; and that language, which was gi- 


ven us for the improvement of knowledge, and 
bond of fociety, ſhould not be employed to darken 
truth, and unſettle people's rights; to raiſe miſts, 
and render unintelligible both morality and reli- 


gion? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, it ſhould | 


not be thought learning or knowledge to do ſo ? 


85 14. Fourthly, Another great abuſe of words is, 
Fs thing them for things, I his though it in ſome 
degree concerns all names in general, yet more 
To this 
abuſe, thoſe men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 
thoughts to any ſyſtem, and give themſelves up in- 
to a firm belief of the. perfection of any reccived 
bypotheſis, whereby they come to. be perſuaded, 
that the terms of that ſect are ſo united to the na- 
ture of things, that they pertect'y correſpond with 
their real exiſtence, Who is there, that has been 
bred up in the Peripatetic philoſophy, who does | 
not think the ten names, under which 


par icularly affects thoſe of ſubſtances. 


are ranked 


the ten predicaments, to be exactly conformable to 
the nat re of things? Who 1s there of that ſchool, _ 
tht is not perſuaded, that jul/tuntial forms, vegetative | 
feuls, abhar rence of a vacuum, intentional Jperies, &c. 
are ſomething real ? T heſc words men have learn- 
ed from theix very entrance upon know. -dge, and 


have 


have found their maſters and ſ. yſtems lay great ſtreſs 


upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the o- 
pinion, that they are conformable to nature, and 


are the repreſentations of ſomething that really ex- 
iſts. The Platoniſts have their ſoul of the world, 


and the Epicureans their endeavour towards motion in 
their atoms, when at reſt, I here is ſcarce any ſect 
in philoſophy that has not a diſtinct ſet of terms 


that others underſtand not. But yet this gibberiſh, 
which, in the weakneſs of human underſtanding, 


ſerves ſo well to palliate mens ignorance, and cover 
their errours, comes by familiar uſe, amongſt thoſe 


of the fame tribe, to ſeem the moſt important part 
of language, and of all other the terms the moſt 
ſignificant: and ſhould aereal and ethereal wehic'es 
come once, by the prevalency of that doctrine, to 
be generally received any where, no doubt thote 
terms would make impreſſions on mens minds, ſo 
as to eſtabliſh them in the perſuaſion of the reality 


| of ſuch things, as much as Peripatetic forms and 
_ | intentional ſpecies have heretofore done, 
| $15. How much names taken for things are apt 


to miſlead the underſtanding, the attentive reading of 


philoſophical writers would abundantly diſcover; 


and that, perhaps, in words little ſuſpected of any 


ſuch miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a 


very familiar one. How many intricate diſputes have 


there been about matter, as if there were ſome ſuch 
thing really in nature, diſtinét from body; as it is 


evident, the word matter ſtands for an idea diſtinct 


from the idea of body? For, if the ideas theſe two 
terms ſtood for were preciſely the ſame, they might 


indifferently in all places be put one for another, 


But we ſee, that though it be proper to fay, there 
| is one matter of all bodies, one cannot ſay, there is 
| one bedy of all matters: we familiarly ſay, one body 
is bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh (and, 1 
think, is never uſed) to ſay, one matter is bigger 


than another, Whence comes this then? viz, 
| kom 
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incomplete, and but a part of the other, 
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from hence, that though matter and body be not 
really diſtinct, but where-ever there is the one, 
there is the other; yet matter and body ſtand 
for two different conceptions, whereof the one is 


But bo- 
dy ſtands for a ſolid, extended, figured ſubſtance, 


wWhercof matter is but a partial and more confuſed 
conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the 
ſubſtance and ſolidity of body, without taking in 


its extenſion and figure: and therefore it is, that 
ſpeaking of matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, 
becauſe, in truth, it expreſsly contains nothing but 
the idea of a ſolid ſubſtance, which is every. where 
the fame, every where uniform. This being our 
idea of matter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of 
different matters in the world, than we do of dif- 


ferent ſolidities; though we both; conceive, and 
ſpeak of different bodies, becauſe extenſion and fi- 
gure are capable of variation. But ſince ſolidity 
cannot exiſt without extenſion: and figure, the ta- 


king matter to be the name of ſomething really ex- 


iſting under that preciſion, has no doubt produced 


thoſe obſcure and unintelligible diſcourſes and diſ- 
putes, which have filled the heads and books of 
philoſophers concerning materia prima; which im- 


perfection or abuſe, how far it may concern a great 


many other general terms, I leave tobe conſidered. 
This, 1 think; 1 may at leaſt. ſay, that we ſhould 


have a great many fewer diſputes in the world, if 
words were taken for what they are, the figns of 

our ideas only, and not for things themſelves. For 
when-we argue about matter, or any the like term, 


we truly argue only about the idea we expreſs by 


that ſound, whether that preciſe idea agree to any 
thing really exiſting in nature, or no. And if men 


would tell, what ideas they make their words ſtand 
for, there could not. be half that obſcurity, or 
wrangling, in the {carch or. ſupport of ruth, that 

$ 16. But 
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8 16, But whatever inconvenience: follows from 
this miſtake of words, this I am fure, that, by con- 
ſtant and familiar uſe, they charm men into no- 
tions far remote from the truth of things, It would 
be a hard matter to perſuade any one, that the 
words which his father or ſchoolmaſter, the parſon 


of the pariſh, or ſuch a reverend doctor uſed, ſig- 


nified nothing that really exiſted in nature: which, 


| fo hardly drawn to quit their miſtakes, even in o- 


perhaps, 1s none of the leaſt cauſes, that men are 


pinions purely philoſophical, and where they have 


no other intereſt but truth. For the words they 


have a long time been uſed to, remaining firm in 
their minds, it is no wonder, that the wrong no- 
tions annexed to them ſhould not be removed. 

y 17. #ifthly, Another abuſe of words, is the 
ſetting them in the place of things, which they do 


| or can by no means ſignify, We may obſerve, 
| that in the general names of ſubſtances, whereof 


the nominal eflences are only known to us, when 


we put them into propoſitions, and affirm or deny 


any thing about them, we do moſt commonly ta- 


citly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould ſtand for the 


real eflence of a certain ſort of ſubſtances. For 


when a man ſays geld is malleable, he means and 


would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that 


what I call goid is malleable, (though truly it amounts 


to no more) but would have this underſtood, VIZ. 
that gold, i. e. what has the real eſſence of gold, is mal 
lcable ; which amounts to this much, that malleable- | 
neſs depends on, and is inſeparable from the real eſſence 


| of gold, But a man not knowing wherein that real 
eſſence conſiſts, the connection in his mind of mal- 


leableneſs is not truly with an eſſence he Knows 
not, but only with the ſound gad he puts for it. 


LF hus when we ſay, that animal rationale is, and a- 


nimal implume, hiper, latis unguibus, is not a good deſi - 

nition of a man; it is plain, we ſuppoſe the name 

mn in this calc to Rand for the real eſlence of a 
| ipecics, 
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ſpecies, aud would ſignify, that a rational animal 
e deſcribed that real eſſence than a to- legged 
animal, with broad nails, and without feathers, For 
elſe, why might not Plato as properly make the 
word dei or man, ſtand for his complex idea, 
made up of the ideas of a body, diſtinguiſhed from 


others by a certain ſhape, and other outward ap- 


pearances, as Ariſtotle makes the complex idea, to 


which he gave the name #»32»r0 or man, of body, 


and the faculty of reaſoning joined together ; un- 


leſs the name did, or man, were ſuppoſed to 
ſtand for ſomething elſe, than what it fignities; and 
do be put in the place of ſome other thing than the 


idea a man profeſſes he would exprels by it? 

I 18, It is true, the names of ſubſtances would 
be much more uſefnl, and propoſitions made in 
them much more certain, were the real eſſences of 
ſubſtances the ideas in our minds, which thoſe words 
fignified. And it is for want of thoſe real eſſences, 
that our words convey ſo little knowledge or cer- 
tainty in our diſcourſes about them : and therefore 
the mind, to remove that imperfection as much as 


It can, makes them, by a ſecret ſuppoſition, to 


ſtand for a thing having that real eſſence, as if 


thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. For, 


though the word man or gold ſignify nothing truly 
but a complex idea of properties, united together 
in one ſort of ſubſtances; yet there is ſcarce any 


body in the uſe of theſe words, but often ſuppoſes 


each of thoſe names to ſtand for a thing having 
the real efſence, on which thoſe properties depend. 
Which is fo far from diminiſhing the imperfection 
of our words, that by a plain abuſe it adds to it, 


when we would make them ſtand for ſomething, 


which not being in our complex idea, the name we 
uſe can nowiſe be the ſign of. 
$ 19. This ſhews us the reaſon whiy-4 in mixed 


modes any of the ideas that make the compoſition 


of the complex one, being left out or changed, it 
i5 
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is allowed to be another thing, 7. e. to be of another 
ſpecies, as is plain in chance- medly, man- ſlaugbter, 


murder, parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof is, be- 


cauſe the complex idea ſignified by that name, is 


the real, as well as nominal eſſence; and there is 


no ſecret reference of that name to any other eſ- 


ſence but that. But in ſubſtances it is not ſo. For, 
though in that called gold, one puts into his com- 


plex idea what another leaves out, and vice verſa; 
yet men do not uſually think that therefore the 
ſpecies is changed: becauſe they ſecretly in their 
minds refer that name, and ſuppole it annexed to a 


real immutable eſſence of a thing exiſting, on which 


thoſe properties depend. He that adds to his com- 
plex idea of gold, that of fixedneſs or ſolubility in 


agua regia, which he put not in it before, is not 
thought to have changed the ſpecies; but only to 


5 have a more perfect idea, by adding another ſimple 
idea, which is always in fact joined with thoſe o- 
ther, of which his former complex idea conſiſted. 


But this reference of the name to a thing, whereof 

we have not the idea, is ſo far from helping at all, 
chat it only ſerves the more to involve us in diffi- 
culties. For by this tacit reference to the real eſ- 


ſence of that ſpecies of bodies, the word goid 


(which, by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect col- 


lection of fimple ideas, ſerves to defign that ſort of 


body well enough in civil diſcourſe) comes to have 


no ſignification at all, being put for ſomewhat, 


whereof we have no idea at all, and ſo can ſignify 
nothing at all, when the body itſelf is away. 


For however it may be thought all one; yet, if 


well conſidered, it will be found a quite differ- 


ent thing, to argue about gold in name, and a 
bout a parcel of the body itfelf, v. g. a piece 
of leaf-gold laid before us; though in diſ- 
_ courſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the name for the 


enn; 8 
$ 20, That which I think very much diſpoſes men 


to ſubſtitute their names for the real eſſences of 
ipeciss, is the ſuppoſition before mentioned, that 
nature works regularly in the production of things, 
and ſets the boundaries to each of thoſe ſpecies, by 
giving exactly the ſame real internal conſtitution, to 
.cach individual, which we rank under one general 
name. Whereas any one who obſerves their dif- 
ferent qualities, can hardly doubt, that many of the 
individuals called by the ſame name, are, in their 
internal conſtitution, as different one from ano- 
ther, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under 
different ſpecific names. This ſuppoſition, how- _ 
ever, that the ſame preciſe internal conſtitution 
goes always with the ſame ſpecific name, nakes 
men forward to take thoſe names for the repreſenta. 
tives of thoſe real eſſences, though indeed they ſigni- 
ry nothing but the complex ideas they have in their 
minds when they uſe them. So that, if 1 may ſo 
lay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed tor, 
Or put in the place of another, they cannot but, 
in tuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great deal of un- 
_ certainty in mens diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe 
who have thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of ſub- 
ftantial forms, whereby they firmly imagine the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of things to be determined and diſtin- 
zuiſhed. . | 5 | 
S8 21. But however prepoſterous and abfurd it 
pe, to make our names ſtand for ideas we have 
not, or, which is all one, eſſences that we know 
not, it being in effect to make our words the ſigns 
of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one, who ever 
10 little reflects on the uſe men make of their words, 
that there is nothing more familiar. When a man 
_atks whether this or that thing he ſees, let it be a 
Grill, or a monſtrous foetus, be a man, or no; it 
is evident, the queſtion is not, whether that particu- 
lar thing agree to his complex idea, expreſſed by the 
name nan; but whether it has in it the real eſſence 
ef a ſpecies of things, which he ſuppoſes his name 
Re 55 man 
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man to ſtand for? In which way of uſing the 
names of ſubſtances there are theſe falſe ſuppofitions 
contained : 

it, That there are certain oredils eſſences, ac- 
cording to which nature makes all particular things, 
and by which they are diſtinguiſhed into [pecics. 
That every thing has a real conſtitution, whereby 
it is what it is, and on which its ſcofible qu uities 
depend, is paſt doubt: but, I think, it has been 
proved, that this makes not the diſtinction of ſpe» 
cies, as we rank them; nor the boundaries of their | 
Names, 
24ly, This tacitly alſo inflates as if we had i- 
deas of thele propoſed eſſences. For to what pur- 
poſe elſe is it, to inquire whether this or that thing 
have the real efſence of the ſpecies man, if we did 
not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpecific eſſence 
known? Which yet is utterly falſe : and therefore 
ſuch application of names, as would make them” 
ſtand or ideas which we have not, muſt needs - 
cauſe great diſorder in diſcourſes and reaſonings a- 
bout them, and be a great inconvenience in our 
communication by words. 5 
$ 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another more 
general, though perhaps leſs obſerved, abuſe of 
words; and that is, that men having, by a long and 
familiar uſe, annexed to them certain ideas, they are 
apt to imagine fo near and neceſſary a connection 
between the names and the ſignification they uſe_ 
them in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot 
but underſtand what their meaning is; and there - 
fore one ought to acquieſce in the words delivered, 
ds if it were paſt doubt, that, in the uſe of thoſe 
common received ſounds, the ſpeaker and hearer 
had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe ideas. Whence 
preſuming, that when they have in diſcourſe uſed 
any term, they have thereby, as it were, ſet before 
others the very thing they talk of, And ſo like- + 
wiſe taking the words of others, as naturally ſtand- 
„ e ing 
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ing for juſt what they themſelves have been accu- 
ſtomed to apply them to, they never trouble them 
ſelves to explain their own, or underſtand clearly 


others meaning, From 'whence commonly pro- 


ceeds noiſc and wrangling, without improvement 
or information ; whilſt men take words to be the 


conſtant regular marks of agreed notions, which in 


truth are no more but the voluntary and unſteady 


figns of their own ideas. And yet men think it 
ſtrange, if in diſcourſe, or (where it is often abſo- 


lutely neceſſary) in diſpute, one ſometimes aſks the 
meaning of their terms : though the arguings one 
may every day obſerve in converſation, make it e-. 
vident, that there are few names of complex ideas, 
which any two men uſe for the ſame juſt preciſe _ 
collection It is hard to name a word which will 
not be a clear inſtance of this, Life is a term, none 


more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for 
an affront, to be aſked what he meant by it. And 


yet if it comes in queſtion, whether a plant, that 


lies ready formed in the ſeed, have life; whether 
the embryo in an egg before incubation, or a man 


in a ſwoon, without ſenſe or motion, be alive, or 
no ? it is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſet- 


tled idea does not always accompany the uſe of ſo 
known a word, as that of % is. Some groſs and 


confuſed conceptions men indeed ordinarily have, 


to which they apply the common words of their 
language, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their words ſerves 


them well enough in their ordinary diſcourſes or 
affairs, But this is not ſufficient for philoſophical 
inquiries, Knowledge and reaſoning require pre- 


ciſe determinate ideas. And though men will not 


be ſo importunately dull, as not to underſtand 


what others fay, without demanding an explica- 


tion of their terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, 
as to correct others in the uſe of the words they 


receive from them; yet where truth and knowledge 


are concerned 1 in the caſe, 1 know not what fault 
©." 
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it can be to deſire the explication of words, whoſe 
ſenſe ſeems dubious ; or why a man {ſhould be a- 
ſhamed to own his ignorance, in what ſenſe another 
man uſes his words, ſince he has no other way of 
certainly knowing i it, but by being informed. This 
abuſe of taking words upon truſt, has no where. 
ſpread ſo far, nor with fo ill effects, as amongſt. 
men of letters. The multiplication and obſtinacy 
of clitputes, which has ſo laid waſte the intellectual 
world, is owing to nothing more than to this ill uſe 
of words. For, though .it be generally believed, 
that there is great diverſity of opinions in the vo- 
lumes and variety of controverſies the world is diſ- 
tracted with; yet the moſt I can find, that the con- 
tending learned men of different parties do, in their 
arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak dif- 
ferent languages. For I am apt to imagine, that 
when any of them, quitting terms, think upon 
things, and know what they think, they think all 
the tame : though perhaps what they would have, | 
be different, 
23. Jo conclude this coaider ation of the im- 
perfection and abuſe of language; the ends of lan- 
guage in our diſcourſe with others being chictly 
theſe three: 1. To make known one man's 
thoughts or ideas to another. 2. To do it with as 
much eaſe and quickneſs as is s poſſible. And, 3. 
Thereby to convey the knowledge of things. Lan- 
guage is either abuſed, or deficient, when it tails | 
of any of theſe. three. 

Firj!, Words fail in the firſt of theſe de and 
lay not open one man's ideas to another's view. 1. 
V\ hen men have names in their mouths without a- 
ny determined ideas in their minds, whereof they 
are the ſigns: or, 2. M hen they apply the com- 
mon received names of any language to ideas, to 

which the common uſe. of that language does not 
5 apply 8 them: or, 3. When * apply them very 
. unſtcadily; : 
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unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and 
by and by for another idea, N 
| 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying theic 
thoughts, wich all the quickneſs and eaſe that may 
be, when they have complex ideas, without having 
| diſtin&t names for them. This is ſometimes the 
fault of the language itſelf, which has not in it a 
ſound yet applied to ſuch a ſignification; and ſome- 
times the fault of the man, who has not yet learn- 
ed the name for that idea he would ſhew another, 
S825. Thirdly, There is no knowledge of things, 
conveyed by mens words, when their ideas agree not 
to the reality of things, "Though it be a defect, 
_ that has its original in our ideas, which are not ſo 
conformable to the nature of things, as attention, 
_ ſtudy, and application might make them; yet it 
Fails not to extend itfelf to our words too, When de 
uſe them as ſigns of real beings, which yet never 
had any reality or exiſtence. = 
$ 26. Virſt, He that hath words of any . 
without diſtinct ideas in his mind, to which he ap- 
plies them, does, ſo far as he uſes them in dif- 
courſe, only make a noiſe, without any ſenſe or fig- 
nification; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem by 
the ule of hard words, or learned terms, is not much 
more advanced thereby in knowledge, than he 
would be in learning, who had nothing in his ſtu- 
dy but the bare titles of books, without poſſeſſing 
the contents of them. For all ſuch words, how- 
ever put into diſcourſe according to the right con- 
ſtruction of grammatical rules, or the harmony of 
well-turned periods, do yet amount to ROUSNg but 
bare founds, and nothing elſe. 
9 27, Scondiy, He that has complex ideas, with- 
out particular names for them, would be in no 
better a cafe than a bookſeller, who had in his 
 warchouſe volumes that lay there unbound, and 
cuithayt titles; which he could therefore make 
* Known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheets, 


and 


and communicate them only by tale. This man is 
hindered in his diſcourſe for want of words to 


communicate his complex ideas, which he is there- 


fore forced to make known by an enumeration of 
the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain 


often to uſe twenty words to expreſs what another 


man ſignifies in one. 
§ 28. Thirdly, e that puts not conſtantly the 
| fame ſign for the ſame idea, but uſes the ſame 


words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in another 


ſignification, ought to pals in the ſchools and con- 
verſation for as fair a man, as he does in the mar- 

ket and exchange, who ſells ſeveral _—_ under 
the ſame name. 


§ 29. Fourthly, Be that applles the words of any 55 
language to ideas different from thoſe to which 
the common uſe of that country applies them, 


however his own underſtanding may be filled with 


truth and light, will not by ſuch words be able to 
convey much of it to others, without defining his 


terms. For however the ſounds are ſuch as are fa- 


| miliarly known, and eaſily enter the ears of thoſe 
V ho are accuſtomed to them; yet ſtanding for o- 
ther ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, 


and are wont to excite in the mind of the hearers, 
they cannot make known the thoughts of him who 
thus uſes them, - 


§ 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf 
ſubſtances ſuch as never have been, and filled his 

head with ideas which have not any correſpondence 
with the real nature of things, to which yet he 
gives ſettled and defined names, may fill his diſ- 

_ courſe, and perhaps another man's head, with the 


fantaſtical imaginations of his own brain, but will 
be very far from advancing ther eby one jot in real 
and true knowledge. 


K 31. He that hath names without ideas, wants 
meaning in his words, and ſpeaks only empty 


ſounds. He that hath complex ideas without names 


for 
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for them, wants liberty and diſpatch in his ex 


preſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe peripkraſes He 
that uſes his words looſely and unſteadily, will either 


be not minded, or not underſtood. He that applies. 
his names to ideas different from their common uſe, 


wants propriety in his language, and ſpeaks gibber- 
' th, And he that hath ideas of ſubſtances, diſa- 
greeing with the real exiſtence of things, ſo far 
wants the materials of true knowledge, in his un- 
derſtanding, and hath inſtead thereof chimeras, 


- $ 32, in our notions concerning ſubſtances, 


we are liable to all the former inconveniencies : 
L. g. he that uſes the word farantuli, without ha- 
ving any imaginition or idea of what it ſtands tor, 
pronounces a good word; but fo long means no- 
thing at all by it. 2. He that in a new. diſcovered 


country ſhall ſee ſeveral ſorts of animals and vege- 


tables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
leas of them, as of a horſe, or a ſtag; but can 


ſpeak of them only by a deſcription, till he ſhall 


either take the names the natives call them by, or 


give them names himſelf. 3. He that uſes the word 


bedy ſometimes for pure extenſion, and ſometimes 
for extenſion and ſolidity together, will talk very 
fallaciouſſy. 4. He that gives the name bor/e to 
that idea which common uſage calls Mule, talks 


improperly, and will not be underſtood. 5. He 


that thinks the name centaur ſtands for ſome real 


being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes words for 


G . 
3. In modes and relations generally we are 


liable only to the four firſt of theſe inconveniencies, 


viz, 1, I may have in my memory the names of 
modes, as gratitud:, or churity, and yet not have 
any preciſe ideas annexed in my thoughts to thoſe 


numes. 2. I may have ideas, and not Know the 


names that belong to them; © g. i may have the 
idea of a man's drinking, till his colour and humour 
be altered, till his tongue trips, and his eyes look 


red, 


_ 


bes by 
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red, and his feet fail him, and yet not know that it 
is to be called drunkenneſs, 3. | may have the ideas 
of virtues or vices, and names alſo, but apply them 
amiſs: v. g. when 1 apply the name Vugality to 
that idea which others call and ſignify by this 


ſound, covetouſneſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe 
names with inconſtancy. 5. But in modes and re- 


lations, I cannot have ideas diſagreeing to the ex- 
iſtence of things: for modes being complex ideas, 


made by the mind at pleaſure; and relation being 
but my way of conſidering or comparing two 


things together, and ſo alſo an idea of my own ma- 
king, theſe ideas can ſcarce be found to diſagree with 
any thing exiſting; ſince they are not in the mind, 

as the copies of things regularly made by nature, 
nor as properties inſeparably flowing from the in- 


ternal conſtitution or eſſence of any ſubſtance ; 


but, as it were, patterns lodged in my memory, 
with names annexed to them, to denominate ac- 
tions and relations by, as they come to exiſt, But 
the miſtake is commonly in my giving a wrong 


name to my conceptions ; and fo uſing words in a 


different ſenſe from other people, I am not under- 
ſtood, but am thought to have wrong ideas of 
them, when | give wrong names to them, Only if 
1 put in my ideas of mixed modes or relations, 
any inconſiſtent ideas together, I fill my head allo 
with chimeras ; ſince ſich ideas, if well examined, 

cannot ſo much as exiſt in the mind, much leſs any 
real being be ever denominated from them. 


$ 24. Since wit and fancy finds caſier entertain 


ment in the world, than dry truth and real Know- 


ledge, figurative ſpeeches, and alluſion in language, 
will hardly be admitted, as an impertection or 
abuſe of it. J confeſs, in diſcourſes, where we 


ſeck rather pleaſure and delight than informaiion 


and improvement, ſuch ornaments as are bo:roweq 


from them, can ſcarce paſs for faults. But yet, 
if we would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt 
allow, 
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lo that all the art of rhetoric, beſides Fler 
and clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative appli- 


cation of words, eloquence hath invented, are for 


nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong ideas, move the 
paſſions, and thereby miſlead. the judgment, and 


ſo indeed are perfect cheats: and therefore however 
laudable or allowable oratory may render them in 


harangues and popular addeſſes, they are certainly, 
in all diſcourſes that pretend to inform or inſtruct, 
wholly to be avoided ; and where truth and know- 


| ledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a 


great fault, either of the language or perſbn. that 


makes uſe of them. What, and. how- various 


they are, will be ſuperfluous here to take notice; 
the books of rhetoric which abound. in the world, 


will inſtruct thoſe who want to be informed. Un 
ly I cannot but obſerve, how little. the preſervation 
and improvement of cath and knowledge, is the 

care and concern of mankind ;. ſince the a-ts of fal- 
lacy are endowed and preferred. t is evident how 


much men love to deceive, and to be deceived, ſince 


rhetoric, that powerful inſtrument of errour and 


deceit, has its eſtabliſhed” profeſſors, is publicly 
taught, and has always been had in great re- 
putation: and I doubt not but it will be 


thought great boldneſs, if not brutality, in me to 


have aid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, like 
the fair ſex, has too prevailing beauties in it, to 


ſuffer itſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And it is 
in vain to find fault with thoſe arts of deceiving, 


wherein men find e to be deceived. 


C H AP. XI. 
| of the 1 of the 1 Iu- 


PERFECTIONS and ABUSES. 


J [. They arc worth ſeeking. & 2. Are not eaſy. 83. 
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"wards the cauſe of great errours, J 1 Ofinacy. 86. 
And wrangling. S 7. In/lance, bat and bird. 5 8. 


Firft remedy, To uſe no word without an idea. & ©. 
Secondly, To have diſtinct ideas annexed to them in mades. 
ro. And diſtinct and conformable in ſubſtances. F 11. 


Thirdly, Propriety. f 12. Fourthly, To make known 


their meaning, I 13, And that three ways. & 14. 

Firſt, In ſumple ideas, by ſynonymous terms, or ſhewing., 
| A 15. Secondly, In mixed modes, by 182 IF 16. 
| Morality capable of demonſtration. & 17. Defini- 


tions can make moral diſcourſes clear, 9 18. And is 


the only way. § 19. Thirdly, In ſubſtances, by ſbero- 


ing and r ob 2 21. 2007 of the leading 


725 Not 455 % be made ſo. $26. Fin, 55 


conſtancy in their ſignification. 7 "7 iu, hen the va- 
riation is to be explained, 


$ 1. TME natural and improved imperfeQions of 
languages, we have ſeen above at large ; 
5 and ſpeech being the great bond that holds ſoctet 
together, and the common conduit, whereby the 
improvements of knowledge are conveyed from one 
man and one generation to another, it would well 
deferve our moſt ſerious thoughts, to conſider 
what remedies are to be found tor theſe inconve- 
niencies above mentioned, 

$ 2. | am not fo vain to think, that any one can 
pretend to attempt the perfect reforming | the lan- 
guages of the world, no not ſo much as of his own 


country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous. 


To require that men ſhould uſe their words con- 
ſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, and for none but deter- 


mined and uniform ideas, would be to think, that 


all men ſhould have the fame notions, and ſhould 
| talk of nothing but what they have clear and diſ- 


| tinct 
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tinct ideas of. Which is not to be expected by any 
one, who hath not vanity enough to imagine he 
can prevail with men to be very knowing or very 


flent. And he muſt be very little ſkilled in the 
world, who thinks that a voluble tongue ſhall ac- 


company only a good underſtanding; or that mens 


talking much or little, ſhall hold proportion only 


to their knowledge. 

$F 3. But though the market and exchange muſt 
be left to their own ways of talking, and goſſippings 
not to be robbed of their ancient pr ivilege ; 
though the ſchools, and men of argument, would 


perhaps take it a:niſs to have any thing offered, to 


> abate the length, or leſſen the number "of their dif 


putes : yet methinks thoſe who pretend ſeriouſ- 


ly to fearch after or maintain truth, ſhould think 
themſelves obliged to ſtudy how they might deliver 


themſelves without obſcurity, doubtfulneſs, or e- 


quivocation, to which mens words are we 


liable, if care be not taken. 
§ 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the errours 


and obſcurity, the miſtakes and confuſion, that are 


ſpread in the world by an ill uſe of words, will find 
ſome reaſon to doubt, whether language, as it has 
been employed, has contributed more to the im- 


provement or hinderance of knowledge amongit | 
mankind, How many are there, that when they | 


would think on things, fix their thoughts only on 
words, eſpecially when they would apply their 
minds to moral matters? And who then can won- 
der, if the reſult of ſuch contemplations and rea- 
ſonings, about little more than ſounds, whilft the 
ideas they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 


very uniteady, or perhaps not at all; who can 


wonder, I ſay, that ſuch thoughts and reaſonin 


end in nothing but obſcurity and miſtake, without 


any clear judgment or knowledge ? 


95. This inconvenience, in an ill uſe of words, 
men ſuffer in their own private meditations ; but 


much 
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much more manifeſt are the diſorders which follow 


from it, in converſation, diſcourſe, and arguings 
with others. For language being the great conduit 


whereby men convey their diſcoveries, reaſonings, 


and knowledge, from one to another, he that 


makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not corrupt 
the fountains of knowledge, which are in things 
themſelves; yet he does, as much as in him lies, 
break or ſtop the pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to 


the public uſe and advantage of mankind, He that 
uſes words without any clear and ſteady meaning, 


what does he but lead himſelf and others into er- 
rours? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be 
looked on asan enemy to truth and knowledge. And 
yet who can wonder, that all the ſciences and parts 


of knowledge, have been ſo overcharged with obſcure 
and equivocal terms, and inſignificant and doubttul 


a expreſſions, capable to make te moſt attentive or 
__ quick-ſighted, very little or not at all the more 


knowing or orthodox; ſince ſubtilty in thoſe who 


make profeſſion to cath or defend truth, hath 


paſſed ſo much for a virtue? A virtue, indeed, 


which conſiſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but 
the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceit- 


ful terms, is only fit to make men more conceited 
in their ignorance, and obſtinate in their errours. 


$ 6, Let us look into the books of controverſy 
of any kind; there we ſhall ſee, that the effect of 


obſcure, unſteady, or equivocal terms, is nothing 
but noiſe and wrangling about ſounds, without 


convincing or bettering a man's underſtanding. 
For, if the idea be not agreed on, betwixt the 
ſpeaker and hearer, for which the words ſtand, the 


argument is not about things, but names. As of- 


ten as ſuch a word, whoſe fignification 1 is not aſcer- 
tained betwixt them, comes in uſe, their under- 
| ſtandings have no other object wherein they agree, 


bur barely the ſound, the 438. that they chink on 
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at that time, as expr eſſed by that word, being * 

different. 
57. Whether a bat be a bird or not, is not a 
| queſtion ; whether a bat be another thing than in- 
deed it is, or have other qualities than indeed it 
has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt 
of: but the queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe 
that acknowledged themſelves to have but imper- 
fect ideas of one or both of thoſe forts of things, 
for which theſe names arc ſuppoſed to ſtand ; and 
then it is a real inquiry concerning the nature of a 
bird, or a bat, to make their yet imperfe& ideas of 
it more complete, by examining, whether all the 
ſimple ideas, to which, combined together, they 
both give the name bird, be all ro be found in a 
bat : but this is a queſtion only of inquirers, not 
diſputers, who ncither affirm, nor deny, but ex- 
amine: or, 2. It is a queſtion between diſputants, 

whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that 
a bat is a bird, And then the queſtion is barely 
about the ſignification of one, or both theſe words; 

in that they not having both the ſame complex 
ideas, to which they give theſe two names, one 
holds, and the other denies, that theſe two names 


may be affirmed one of another. Were they * 


greed in the ſignification of theſe two names, it 
were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them, 
For they would preſently and clearly ſee, were 


that adjuſted between them, whether all the imple |} 


ideas, of the more general name bird, were found 
in the complex idea of a bat, or no; and ſo there 
8 be no doubt, whether a bat were a bird or 
And here 1 deſire it may be conſidered, and 

| 3 examined, whether the greateſt part of 
the diſputes in the world are not merely verbal, and 
about the ſignification of words; and whether if 
the terms they are made in, were defined, and re- 
duced in their ſignification (as they muſt be, where 
WS ſignify any ching) to determined collections oft 
the 
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the ſimple ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe 
diſputes would not end of themſelves, and imme- 
diately vaniſh, I leave it then to be conſidered, 
what the learning of diſputation is, and how well 
they are employed for the advantage of themſelves, , | 
or others, whole buſineſs is only the vain oſtenta- | 
tion of ſounds, 7. e. thoſe who fpend their lives 1 in 8 | 
diſputes and controverſies, W hes [ ſhall fee any Mi 
of thoſe combatants ſtrip all his terms of ambiguity -- 
and obſcurity (which every one may do in the: 
words he uſes himſelf), 1 {hall think him a cham- | 
- | pion for knowledge, truth, and peace, and not the - 
| flave of vain-glory, ambition, or a party. | 
„ remedy the defects of ſpecch before 4 
mentioned to ſome degree, and to prevent the in- | 
conveniencies that follow fr om them, I imagine the | 
obſervation of theſe following rules may be of uſe, 
till ſome body better able hall judge it worth his | 
while, to think more maturely on this matter, and N 
oblige the world with his thoughts on it. . 1 
Fig, A man ſhould take care to uſe no word bil 
without a ſignification, no name without an idea 
for which he makes it ſtand. This rule will not 
ſeem altogether necdlefs, to any one who ſhall take I 
the pains to recollect how often he has met with 1 
ſuch words; as inſtinct, ſympathy, and antipathy, 1 
Cc. in the diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as 
he might caſily conclude, that thoſe that uſed | | 
them had no ideas in their minds to which they ap- ii 
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plied them; but ſpoke them only as ſounds, which 

uſually . inſtead of reaſons, on the like occa- 

ſions. Not but that theſe words, and the like, 

have very proper ſignifications in which they may 

be uſed; but there being no natural connection 

between any words, and any ideas, thete, and any 
orher, may be learned by rote, and pronounced or 
writ by men who have no ideas in their minds, to 
which they have annexed. them, and for which _ 
they make them ſtand ; which is neceflary they = 
1 qd 2 thould, 
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ſhould, if men would ſpeak intelligibly even to. 
_ themſelves alone. | 20} b wy 


C9. Secondly, It is not enough a man nſes his 


words as figns of ſome ideas; thoſe ideas he annexes 
them to, if they be fimple, muſt be clear and diſ- 
tinct; if complex, muſt be determinate, i. e. the 


preciſe collection of ſimple ideas ſettled in the 
mind, with that ſound annexed to it, as the fign of 
that preciſe determined collection, and no other. 
This is very neceflary in names of modes, and 
eſpecially moral words; which having no fettled 


objects in nature, from whence their ideas are ta- 
ken, as from their original, are apt to be very con- 


fuſed. Juſtice is a word in every man's mouth, 


but moſt commonly with a very undetermined looſe 
 Jignification : which will always be ſo, unleſs a man 
has in his mind a diſtin comprehenſion of the 


component parts that complex idea conſiſts of; 
and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve 
it till on, till he at laſt comes to the ſimple ideas 
that make it up : and unleſs this be done, a man 
makes an ill uſe of the word, let it be zu/tice, for ex- 


ample, or any other, I do not ſay, a man need 


ſtand to recolle&t, and make this analyfis at large 


every time the word ſſtice comes in his way: but 


this, at leaſt, is neceflary, that he have ſo exami- 
ned the ſignification of that name, and ſettled the 


idea of all its parts in his mind, that he can do it 


when he ptcaſes, If one who makes his complex 


idea of juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the per- 


jon or goods of another, as is according to law, 


| Hath not a clear and diſtinct idea what law is, 


which makes a part of his complex idea of juſtice, 


it is plain, his idea of juſtice itſelf will be confuſed 
and imperfect. This exactneſs will, perhaps, be 


judged very troubleſome ; and therefore moit men 


will think they may be excuſed from ſettling the 


complex ideas of mixed modes ſo preciſely in their 


minds. But yet I muſt fay, till this be done, it muſt 


not 
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not be wondered, that they have a great deal of 
obſcurity and confuſion in their own minds, and a 
great deal of wrangling in their Rr e nn with 
other 8. 1 . 


$ 10, In the names of ſubſtances, for a ih uſe 


of them, ſomething more is required than barely 


determined ideas: in theſe the names muſt alſo be 
conformable to things, as they exiſt: but of this 


I ſhall have occafion to ſpeak more at large by and 
by. This exactneſs is abſolutely neceflary in inqui- 
ries after Philoſophical knowledge, and in contro- 


verſies about truth. And though it would be 


well too, if it extended itſelf to common converſa- 
tion, and the ordinary affairs of life, yet, 1 think, 
that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar notions ſuit 


vulgar diſcourſes; and both, though confuſed 
enough, yet ſerve pretty well the market, and the 


wake, Merchants and lovers, cooks and tailors, 
have words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary 


affairs; and fo | think might philoſophers and diſ- 


putants too, if they had a mind to underſtand, and 
to be clearly underſtood. : | 

98 11. Thirdly, It is not enough that men SEEK 

ideas, determined ideas, for which they make theſe 


ſigns ſtand ;* but they muſt alſo take care to apply 


their words, as near as may be, to ſuch ideas as 
common uſe has annexed them to. For words, 


eſpecially of languages already framed, being no 


_ man's private poſſeffion, but the common meaſure 
of commerce and communication, it is not for any 
one, at pleaſure, to change the ſtamp they are cur- 
rent in; nor alter the ideas they are affixed to; or 
atleaſt whep there is a neceflity to do ſo, he is bound 
to give notice of it. | Mens intentions in ſpeaking 


are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood; which 


cannot be without frequent explanations, demands, 


and other the like incommodious intcrruptions, 5 | 
where men do not follow common uſe Propriety _ 
ot. ſpecch 1 is that which gives our thoughts entrance 
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into other mens minds with the greateſt eaſe and 


advantage: and thefore deſerves ſome part of our 


care and ſtudy, eſpecially in the names of moral 


words. The proper ſignification and uſe of terms 


is beſt to be learned from thoſe, who, in their 


_ writings and diſcourſes, appear to have had the 
cleareſt notions, and apply to them their terms 
with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. This way of 
ufing a man's words, according to the propriety of 


the language, though it have not always the good 
fortune to be underſtood; yet moſt commonly 
leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unfkilful 


in the language he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, 
when made uſe of it as it ought to be. 


FS 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common uſe TY. not | 
ſo viſibly annexed any fignification to words, as to 


make men know always certainly what they pre- 
cifely ſtand for: and becauſe men, in the improve- 
ment of their knowledge, come to have ideas dif- 
ferent from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, 
For which they muſt either make new words, 


(which men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of being 
thought guilty of affectation or novelty), or elſe 
muſt uſe old ones, in a new fignification ; therefor e, 
after the obſervation of the foregoing rules, it is 


ſometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining the ſignifi - 


cation of words, to declare their meaning; Where 
either common uſe has left it uncertain and looſe, 


(as it has in moſt names of very complex ideas), or 


where the term, being very material in the diſ- 


courſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is 
able to any doubtfulneſs or miſtake. 


9 13. As the ideas mens words ſtand for, are of 


different ſorts; ſo the way of making known the | 
ideas they ſtand for, when there is occaſion, is al- 
fo different. For though defining be thought the 
proper way to make known the proper ſignification 


of words; yet there are ſome words, that will not 


be defined, as there are others, whoſe preciſe _ 
; meaning | 
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meaning cannot be made known, but by definition; 
and, perhaps, a third, which partake ſomewhat of 
both the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of 


ſimple ideas, modes, and ſubſtances. 


$ 14. Fit, When a man makes uſe of the name 
of any ſimple idea, which he perceives is not un- 
derſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he is 
obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the end of 


| ſpeech, to declare his meaning, and make known 
what idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has been 
ſhewn, cannot be done by definition; and there- 
fore, when a ſynonymous word fails to do it, there 
is but one of theſe ways left. 1. Sometimes the 
naming the ſubject, wherein that fimple idea is to 
be found, will make its name be underſtood by 
thoſe who are acquainted with that ſubject, and 


know it by that name. So to make a countryman 


underitand what fullemorte colour ſignifies, it may 
ſuffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered 


leaves falling in autumn, 2. But the only ſure way 


of making known the ſignification of the name of 
any imple idea, is by pr reſenting to his ſenſes that 


ſubject, which may produce it in his mind, and 


make him actually have the idea that word ſtands 
for, 5 
S 15. Secondly, Mixed modes, efoceiatly thoſe 
belonging to morality, being moſt of them ſuch. 
combinations of ideas as the mind puts together of 


its own choice; and whereof there are not always 


ſtanding patterns to be found exiſting, the ſignifi- 
cation of their names cannot be made known, as 
| thoſe of ſimple ideas, by any ſhewing ; but, in re- 

compenſe thereof, may be perfectly and exactly de- 
fined. For they being combinations of ſeveral i- 
deas that the mind of man has arbitrarily put to- 

gether, without reference to any archetypes, men 
may, if they pleaſe, exactly know the ideas that go 
to each compoſition, and ſo both uſe theſe words 
Ma certain and undoudted ſignification, ü 
fe * 
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fectly declare, when there is .occaſion, what they 
ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, would lay 
great blame on thoſe who make not their diſcour- 

ſes about moral things very clear and diſtinct. For 


ſince the preciſe ſignification of the names of mixed 


modes, or, which is all one, the real eſſence of 
cach ſpecies, is to be known, they being not of 
nature's, but man's making, it is a great negligence 
and perverſeneſs, to diſcourſe of moral things with 
uncertainty and obſcurity, which is more pardon- 


able in treating of natural ſubſtances, where doubt- 


ful terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite 


contrary reaſon, as we ſhall fee by and by. 
y 16. Upon this ground it is, that | am bold to 
think, that morality is capable of demonſtration, 


as well as mathematics: fince the preciſe real eſſence 
of the things moral words ſtand for, may be per- 
fectly known ; and ſo the congruity or incongru- 
ity of the things themſelves be certainly diſcovercd, 
in which conſiſts perfect knowledge. Nor let any 
one object, that the names of ſubſtances are often 
to be made uſe of in morality, as well as thoſe of 


modes, from which will ariſe ob{curity, For, as 


to ſubſtances, when concerned in moral diſcourſes, 
their divers natures are not ſo much 1 inquired into, 


as ſuppoſed : Y g. When we ſay that man is ſubject 

to law ; we mean nothing by man, but a corporeal - 
rational creature : what the r-al eflence or 0- 
ther qualitics of that creature are in this caſe, is no 
way conlidered. And therefore, whether a child 
or change ing be a man in a phyſical ſenſe, may, 
amongſt the naturaliſts, be as diſputable as it will ; 


it concerns not at ail the moral man, as | may call 


him, which is this inmoveable unchangeable idea, 


a coiporeal rational being. For, were there a_ 
monkey, or any other creature to be found, that 


had the uſe of reaſon, to ſuch a degree, as to be 
able to underitand general figns, and to. deduce 


: conſequences about general ideas, h. wo. ll. no 


doubt 
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doubt be ſubject to law, and, in that ſenſe, be a 


man, how much ſoever he differed in ſhape from 
others of that name. The names of ſubſtances, 
ift they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no 
more diſturb moral, than they do mathematical 
diſcourſes: where, if the mathematician ſpeaks of 
a cube or globe of gold, or any other body, he has 


his clear ſettled idea, which varies not, though it 


may by miſtake be applied to a par ticular r to 


Which it belongs not. 


§ 17. This i have here mentioned by the by, to 
 ſhew of what conſequence it is for men, in their 
names of mixed modes, and conſequently in all 
their moral diſcourſes, to define their words when _ 
there is occaſion : ſince thereby moral knowledge 


may be brought to ſo great clearneſs and certainty. 


And it muſt be great want of ingenuity, to ſay no 
worſe of it, to refuſe to do it; ſince a definition is 
the only way, whereby the preciſe meaning of mo- 
ral words can be known; and yet a way, whereby 
their meaning may be known certainly, and with-⸗ 
out leaving any room for any conteſt about it, And 


therefore the negligence or perverſeneſs of mankind 


cannot be excuſed, if their diſcourſes in morality be 
not much more clear, than thoſe in natural philoſo- 


Phy: ſince they are about ideas in the mind, which 


are none of them falſe or diſproportionate; they 
having no external beings for the archetypes which | 
they are referred to, and muſt correſpond with. 
It is far eaſter for men to frame in their minds an 


idea, which ſhall be the ſtandard to which they 
will give the name z7u/tice, with which pattern ſo 


made, all actions that agree ſhall paſs under that 
denomination, than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame 
an idea that ſhall, in all things, be exactly like 


him, who is as he | is, let men make what idea they 


pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know 
the combination of ideas that are put together with- 


in their own minds; ; for the other, they muſt in- 


Win 8 
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quire into the whole nature, and abſtruſe binden es 


conſtitution, and various [qualities of a thing exiſt= 


| ing without them. 


§ 18. Another reaſon thas makes the defining of 5 


mixed modes ſo neceſſary, eſpecially of moral 
Words, is what I mentioned a little before, viz. 
that it is the only way whereby the ſigniſication of 
the moſt of them can be known with certainty, 
For the ideas they ſtand for, being for the moſt 
part ſuch, whoſe component parts no where exiſt 


together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it 


is che mind alone that collects them, and gives them 
the union of one idea: and it is only by words, 
enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas which the 
mind has united, that we can make known to 0- 


thers what their names ſtand for; the aſſiſtance of 


the ſenſes in this caſe not helping us, by the propo- 
_ fal of ſenfible objects, to ſhew the ideas which our 


names of this kind ſtand for, as it does often in the 


names of ſenſible fimple ideas, and alſo to ſome de- = 
 gree in thole of ſubſtances. 


8 19. Thirdly, For the explaining he Aide 


tion of the names of ſubſtances as they ſtand for 
the ideas we have of their diſtinct ſpecies, both the 
 forementioned Ways, viz. of ſhewing and defining, 


are requiſite, in many caſes, to be made uſe of. 


For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome leading 


qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other ideas, 
which make up our complex idea of that ſpecies, 
annexed, we forwardly give the ſpecific name to 


that thing, wherein that characteriſtical mark is | 
found, which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing 


idea of that ſpecies. I heſe leading or characteri- 


ſtical (as 1 may fo call them) ideas, in the ſorts of 
nimals and vegetables, is, as has been before re- 


marked *, moſtly figure, and in inanimate bodies 
colour, and in ſome both together. Nei 


* » Chip, vi, . $29, an chap, is. $ 25. 3 
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$ 20. Theſe leading ſenſible qualities are thoſe 
which make the chief ingredients of our ſpecific 1- 


_ deas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable and un- 
variable part in the definitions of our ſpecific name- 
as attributed to ſorts of ſubſtances coming under our 
knowledge. For though the ſound man, in its 
own nature, be as apt to ſignify a complex idea 
made up of animality and rationality, united in the | 
_ fame ſubject, as to ſignify any other combination; 
yet uſed as a mark to ſtand for a ſort of creatures f 
we count of our own kind, perhaps the outward 


ſhape is as neceſſary to be taken into our complex 


idea, ſignified by the word man, as any other we 
find in it; and therefore why Plato's animal implu- 
me, bipes, Jodie unguibus, ſhould not be as good a defi- 

| nition of the name man. ſtanding for that ſort of crea- 


tures, will not be eaſy to ſhew : for it is the ſhape, 


as the leading quality, that ſeems more to determine 


that ſpecies, thaw a faculty of reaſoning, which 


appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if 
this be not allowed to be fo, 1 do not know how 
they can be excuſed from murder, who kill mon- 


ſtrous births, as we call them, becauſe of an unor- 
dinary ſhape, without knowing whether they have 


a rational foul, or no; which can be no more. dit- 


cerned in a well-for med, than ill-ſhaped infant, as 
ſoon as born, And who is it has informed us, that 


a rational ſoul can inhabit no tenement, unleſs It - 
| has juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece, or can join it- 
felf to, and inform no ſort of body but one that 1 is 
juſt of ſuch an outward ſtructure ? 7 
$ 21. Now, theſe leading qualirics are beſt 83 128 


known by ſhewing, and can hardly be made known 
otherwiſe, For the ſhape of an horſe, or caſſua- 


ry, will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on 
the mind by words; the ſight of the animals doth 


it a thouſand times better: and the idea of the 


particular colour of gold is not to be got by any de- 


ſeription of i ity but only * che frequent cxerciſe of 
- es 
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the eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are u- 
fed to this metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh 
true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by 
the fight, where others (who have as good eyes, 

but yet, by uſe, have not got the preciſe nice idea 


of that peculiar yellow) ſhall not perceive any dif- 


ference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other fim- 

ple ideas peculiar in their kind to any ſubſtance z _ 
for which preciſe ideas there are no peculiar 
names. The particular ringing ſound there is in 
gold, diſtin from the ſound of other bodies, has 


no particular name annexed to it, no more than 
the particular yellow that belongs to that metal. 


8 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple ideas, that 


make up our ſpecific ideas of ſubſtances, are powers 


Which lie not obvious to our ſenſes in the things as 
they ordinarily appear; therefore, in the ſignification 
of our names of ſubſtances, ſome part of the ſignifi - 
cation will be better made known by enumerating 

thoſe ſimple ideas, than in ſhewing the ſubſtance 

itſelf. For he that, to the yellow ſhining colour of 

gold got by ſight, ſhall, from my enumerating | 
them, have the ideas of great ductility, fufibility, 


fixedneſs, and ſolubility in agua regia, will have a 
perfecter idea of gold, than he can have by ſeeing 
à piece of gold, and thereby imprinting in his mind 


only its obvious qualitics. But if the formal con- 5 
ſtitution of this ſhining heavy, ductile thing, (from 
whence all theſe its properties flow), lay open to our 


ſenſes, as the formal conſtitution, or eſſence of a 
triangle does, the ſignification of the word gold 


might as eaſily be aſcertained as that of triangle. 


23. Hence we may take notice, how much 


the foundation of all our knowledge of corporcal 


things lies in our ſenſes. For how ſpirits, ſeparatc 


from bodies, (whoſe knowledge and ideas of theſe 


things are certainly much more perfect than ours), 


know them, we have no notion, no idea at all, 


The whole extent of our knowledge, or imagina- 


e 
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tion, reaches not beyond our own ideas, limited to 
our ways of perception. Though yet it be not to 

be doubted, that ſpirits of a higher rank than thoſe 
immerſed in fleſh, may have as clear ideas of the 
radical conſtitution of ſubſtances, as we have of a 
triangle, and ſo perceive how all their properties 
and operations flow from thence : but the manner 

how they come by that one exceeds our 


conceptions. 
§ 24. But though dad ie will ſerve to explain 


the names of ſubſtances, as they ſtand for our i- 
deas ; yet they leave them not without great imper- 


fection, as they ſtand for things, For our names 


of ſubſtances being not put barely for our ideas, 
but being made uſe of ultimately to repreſent things, 
and fo are put in their place, their ſignification muſt 
agree with the truth of things, as well as with mens 
ideas. And therefore, in ſubſtances, we are not al- 
ways to reſt in the ordinary complex idea, com- 
monly received as the ſignification of that word, 
but muſt go a little farther, and inquire into the 
nature and properties of the things themſelves, and 
thereby perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of 
their diſtinct ſpecies; or elſe learn them from ſuch 
nas are uſed to that ſort of things, and are experi- 
enced in them. For, ſince it is intended their 
names ſhould ſtand for ſuch collections of ſimple 


ideas as do really exiſt in things themſelves, as well 


_ as for the complex idea in other mens minds. which 


in their ordinary acceptation they ſtand for: there- 


fore to define their names right, natural hiſtory i is 
to be inquired into; and their properties are, with 
care and exa e to be found out. For it is 
not enough, for the avoiding inconveniencies in 
diſcourſes and arguings about natural bodies and 
ſubſtantial things, to have learned from the pro- 
priety of the language, the common, but confuſed, 
or very imperfect idea, to which each word is ap- 
plied, and to 1 them to that idea in our uſe of 
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them: but we muſt, by acquainting ourſelves with 
the hiſtory of that ſort of things, rectify and ſettle 
our complex idea, belonging to each ſpecific name; 
and in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them miſ- 
take us), we ought to tell what the complex idea is 
that we make ſuch a name ſtand for, This is the 


more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe who ſearch 


after knowledge, and philoſophical -verity, in that 
children being taught words whilſt they have but 


tnperfe& notions of things, apply them at random, 


and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame de- 


termined ideas to be ſignified by them. Which 


_ eaſtom (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough 
for the ordinary affairs of life and converſation) 
they are apt to continue, when they are men: and 


10 begin at the wrong end, learning words firſt, 


and perfectly, but make the notions to which they 
apply thoſe words afterwards, very overly, By this 


nicans it comes to paſs, that men-{peaking the pro- 


per language of their country, 7. e. according to 


grammar: rules of that language, do yet ſpeak very 


improperly of things themſelves; and by their ar- 


guing one with another, make but ſmall progreſs 


in the diſcoveries of uſeful truths, and the know- 
ledge of things, as they are to be found in them 


ſelves, and not in our imaginations; and it matters 


not much, for the improvement oc our knowledge, 
how they are called. Dn 


§ 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that men, 


.rerſed in phyſical inquiries, and acquainted with 
the ſeveral ſorts of natural bodies, would ſet down 


thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein they obſerve the in- 


_ dividuals of each fort conſtantly to agree, This 
would remedy a great deal of that confuſion which 


comes from ſeveral perſons applying the ſame name 


to a collection of a ſmaller or greater number of 


ſenſible qualities, proportionably as they have been 
more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in exa- 


mining the qualities of any ſort of things, which 


come 
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come under one denomination. Put a dictionary 
of this ſort, containing, as it were, a natural hiſto- 
ry, requires too many hands, as well as too much 
time, coſt, pains, and ſagacity, ever to be hoped 
for; and till that be done, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with ſuch definitions of the names of ſubſtan- 
ces, as explain the ſenſe men uſe them in. Andi it. 
would be well, where there is occaſion, it they 
would afford us fo much. This yet is not uſually 
done; but men talk to one another, and diſpute | 
in words, whoſe meaning is not agrecd between 
them, out of a miſtake, that the Gonification ot 
common words is certainly eſtabliſhed, and the pre- 
ciſe ideas they ſtand for, perfectly known ; and 
that it is a thame to be ignorant of them. Both 
which ſuppoſitions are falſe: no names of comp lex 
ideas having ſo ſettled determined ſignifications, 
that they are conſtantly uſed for the fame preciſe 
ideas, Nor is it a ſhame for a man not to have a 
certain knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſ- 
ſary ways of attaining 3 iy and ſo it is no diſcredit 
not to know what precite idea any ſound ſtands for 
in another man's mind, without he declare it to 
me by ſome other way than barely uſing that ſound, 
there being no other way, without ſuch a declara- 
tion, certainly to know it, Indeed, the neceſſity 
of communication by language, brings men to an 
agreement in the ſignification of common words, 
within ſome tolerable: latitude, that may ſerve for 
ordinary converſation: and ſo a man cannot be 
ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of the ideas which are 
annexed to words by common ufe, in a language 
fimiliar to him. But common uſe being but a ve 
ry uncertain rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to the 
ideas of particular men, proves often but a very va- 
riable ſtandard. But though ſuch a dictionar y, as [ 
have above mentioned, will require too much time, 
colt, and pains, to be hoped for in this age; yet, me- 
thinks, it is not .unreatonable to propoſe, that 
| „„ e words 
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words ſtanding for things, which are known and 


diſtinguiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be 


expreſſed by little dravghts and prints made of 


them. A vocabulary made after this faſhion, 
_ would, perhaps, with more eaſe, and in leſs time, 


teach the true ſignification of many terms, eſpecial- 


ly in languages of remote countries or apes, and 


ſettle truer ideas in mens minds of ſeveral things, 


whereof we read the names in ancient authors, than | 


all the large and laborious comments of learned 


critics. Naturaliſts, that treat of plants and ani- 
mals, have found the benefit of this way: and he 


that has had occaſion to conſult them, will have 


_ reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clearer idea of opi- 


um or ibex, from a little print of that herb, or beaſt, 


than he could have from a long definition of the 
names of cither of them. And To; no doubt, he 
would have of firigi] and ſiſtrum, if inſtead of a 
curry-camb and cymbal, which are the Engliſh names 
dictionaries render them by, he could ſee ſtamped 
in the margin, ſmall pictures of theſe inſtruments, | 


as they were in uſe amongſt the ancients. Toga, tu- 


nica, pallium, are words cafily tranſlated by gern, 
coat, and cla; but we have thereby no more true 
ideas of the faſhion of thoſe habits amongſt the 
Romans, than we have of the faces of the tailors 


who made*them, Such things as theſe, which the 
eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, would be beſt let 


into the mind by draughts made of them, and 


more determine the ſigniſication of ſuch words, 


_ than any other words ſet for them, or made uſe of 


to define them. But this only by the by. 
$ 26. Fifthly, If men will not be at the pains to 


declare the meaning of their words, and definitions 
of their terms are not to be had; yet this is the 


leaſt that can be expected, that 1 in all diſcourſes, 


wherein one man pretends to inſtruct or convince. 
another, he ſhould uſe the fame word conſtantly 
in the ſame ſenſc: if this were done, (which nobo- 


dy 
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dy can refuſe without great diſingenuity), many of 


the books extant might be ſpared, many of the 


controverſies in diſpute would be at an end, ſeveral | 
of thoſe great volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous 
words, now uſed in one ſenſe, and by and by in an- 
other, would ſhrink into a very narrow compals ; 
and many of the philoſophers, to mention no 
other, as well as poets WOrks, might be contained 
in a nut-fhell. 

$ 27. But, aber all, the proviſion of words is ſo 
1 in reſpect of that infinite variety of thoughts, 


that men, wanting terms to ſuit their preciſe no- 
tions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt caution, 


be forced alen to uſe the ſame word in ſoracwhat 
different ſenſes. And though in the continuation | 
of a diſcourle, or the purſuit of an argument, there 


be hardly room to digreſs into a particular defini- 
tion, as often as a man varies the ſignification of a- 
ny term; yet the import of the diſcourſe will, for 
the moſt part, if there be no deſigned fallacy, ſuf- 


ficiently lead candid and intelligent readers, into 
the true meaning of it: but where that is not ſuf- 


ficient to guide the reader, there it concerns the 


writer to explain his meaning, and ſhew in what 


ſenſe he there uſes chat term. 
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